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PREFACE 


A textbook in educational psychology, like other textbooks, 
is limited in its aims and scope. It cannot provide solutions to the many 
individual problems that students of education will eventually encounter 
in their teaching activities. However, the writers have selected from the 
vast amount of information available sound and useful data on the learner 
and the educative process. They have sought to furnish the student with 
sound theories and to illustrate these theories with examples of the kinds 
of problems teachers face. The materials presented in this text slmuld 
help teachers and prospective teachers to gain a clearer understanding 
of the nature of the learner, the learning process, personality adjustment 
and integration, and problems encountered in learning and personality 
development. 

At the end of each chapter there is a list of selected readings In- 
tended to supplement the materials of that chapter. Each chapter also 
contains a number of problems and exercises that will facilitate the 
students' learning and utilization of the facts and concepts. Studying these 
exercises before reading tlie chapter will furnish the students an overview 
of the materials presented in the chapter, while studying them after 
completing the chapter will provide a basis for class discussion as well 
as a review. The suggested films in the appendix will extend the range of 
application of the ideas presented in the text. 

The task of communicating through the medium of a textbook tlie 
concepts and theories of three educational psychologists about human 
development and the educative process is both a challenge and an op- 
portunity. The accomplishment of this task was made possible through 
the continuous interchange of ideas, the careful selection of scientific data 
as a basis for the subject matter of the text, and the critical reading of the 
whole manuscript by each author. This te.xtbook. therefore, lias grown 
out of the cooperative effort of three authors with different backgrounds 
but with certain common conceptions about the major problems of edu- 
cational psychology and similar viewpoints about tlie basic needs of 
teachers and prospective teachers. The writers ha\’c used tlie various 
materials in this text in their classes in educational psycholog)’ in an 
effort to assure that the content is readily understood and learned by the 
pre-service teacher and others interested in studying educational psy- 
chology. 
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We have sought and obtained aid from too many sources to try to 
list them all here. We wish to express our indebtedness to the writers 
whose investigations and writings are referred to in the text, for the sug- 
gestions offered by Dr. Warren G. Findley, Coordinator of Educational 
Research, University of Georgia, and to Sr. M. Lucy Ann, C. S. A., who 
carefully read sections of the manuscript before publication. 
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Psychology in Education 



CHAPTER I 

The Field of Educational Psychology 


birth the child brings his biological inheritance with 
him into the world, but characteristics of his biological heredity are not 
sufficient in themselves to enable him to develop harmoniously in a 
social culture such as ours. To aid him in acquiring the skills, informa- 
tion, concepts, and attitudes concerning his social heritage, American 
society has provided a variety of educational institutions to stimulate 
and nourish his development as he grows and learns. 

Although the school is only one of a number of forces affecting the 
child's educational development, it has always been concerned with the 
teaching of certain aspects of the social heritage to growing boys and 
girls. Throughout the history of education, scholars have set forth '’dial* 
lenging theories and viewpoints on the problems of growth and learning.* 
(^e beginnings of educational psychology are to be found within these, 

THE SCOPE OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A consideration of the scope of educational psychology should first 
attempt to answer the question. What is educational psychology? Many 
books have been written and many courses labeled Educational Psy- 
chology have been offered in college. A study of these A\'ill sll0^v■ tliat 
Educational psychology is an area of knowledge, an application of 
methods and principles of p^chology, and a field for continued study 
and research!) The activities of educational psychologists are not con- 
fined to the'Taboratory and the writing of textbooks. Educational psy- 
chologists are also to be found in tlie clinic, the testing bureau, the 
office, and the classroom. 


Scientific cliaracleristics of psycht)Iog>’ 


( Psychology, as a science, is concerned w'ith obser\'abIc human be- 
havior, which it is its function to describe and explain! The ps>x!ioIogist 
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PSYCHOLOGY IS EDUCATJOS 


is interested in formulating fundamwital principles of behavior. While 
the present status of psychology may appear to have emerged almost 
“full grown," closer examination shows its roots extend far into the past. 
Students of human behavior have recognized the operation of certain 
principles of behavior for many centuries. As a science, psychology 
evolved over a long period of time in close association with animal ex- 
perimentation. It did not suddenly spring into complete functional 
existence as did Minerva, the Goddess of Wisdom, but developed 
gradually, first from philosophy and then from related fields of study. 

^n the history of educational psychology, the classical studies of 
Thorndike, with animals as subjects, did much to furnish a basis for 
principles of learning in school situations.^Through the use of animal 
subjects, the psychologist has been able to arrange more elaborate and 
better contoolled situations for the study of learning and other behavioral 
activities than is possible with human subjects. The number of investiga- 

being stadied today, indicates their usefulness in fuiuishing scientiBc 
findmgs for educational psychologist^ ° 

■ , ,P'y'*'’'“8ists are concerned with studying human behavior 

way he does because of the chatacterisifc* behaves the 

behaves differently in different situation*- same organism 

ently in the same situation. The behavior organisms behave differ- 
ebaracchti. to. pe„n„ a„d'’te ^S^-f fhlTSou^r 

e!!eiMlyX^°a^]’rlhtytedh '’™“ bohovior are 

A givm kind of behavior is ohstvrf anu' T. areas of science, 
it to the nature of the organism rad t^lh “ ■"!><!= to relate 

ganger sister. The psycLogisl attempts 

"btatvahle factors, why Srah pS n 'J'temiine, o„ the basis of 
*t IS a this point that the psyefewf H^wer, 

Planalion will most hkely dfc ■>' giving at an er- 

ay.to-day observaHons. The psychoWv'^v"^ '“y™™ ‘brough 
yttrataboally, and fteuuSiito , ’’“'"“bons are conducted 
paychologist is more careful uM^t. ’’T" '°"Sot periods of time The 
aervations of Sarah, but also’ in “boot the oh- 

“'™»te erplauatien, the data and arriving at a 
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Aims of educational psychology 

Understanding, prediction, and control of behavior are the goals of 
psychology and educational psychology as our study of the varied prob- 
lems in educational psychology shall reveal. The materials of the chap- 
ters making up this book have been carefully chosen ^vith these goals in 
mind. They may be thought of as sequential in nature; understanding 
must precede prediction, and control is largely a hit-or-miss proposition 
if it is not based upon relatively accurate predictions. 

There are similarities in the work methods of all sciences. The in- 
dividual confronted with a problem in educational psychology will de- 
pend upon precision, objectivity, controlled observations, and freedom 
from bias in the same manner as the individual seeking solutions for 
problems in geology, physics, or other sciences. There are different ways 
of studying difficult problems in educational psychology. How the edu- 
cational psychologist studies a particular problem will depend upon the 
problem itself, his training, and his insight 

Since the adoption of the scientific method in psychology, a large 
body of knowledge has been assembled, increasing our understanding 
of problems in educational psychology. Certain principles have emerged 
which have been found effective in child development, learning, and 
personality adjustments. Although educational psychology is a relatively 
new science, Its aims and content have become fairly well defined. The 
aims set forth by a committee into the late 40’s are still appropriate today. 

Educational psychology is concerned primarily with the study of human 
behavior as it is changed or directed under the social process of education, 
and secondarily with those studies of processes that contribute to an increased 
understanding of how behavior is changed and directed through educ.ition.- 

One of the major reasons we send a child to school, educators offer, 
is that training will enable him to solve problems more adequately and 
efficiently in later life. This notion is based on tlie theory’ of transfer of 
training, explained in Chapter 8. It should be pointed out, however, that 
some kinds of learning ^vill make individuals Jess capable of solving 
problems, ^he student of educational psychology should be interested 
in acquiring the kn o^vle dge and skill s that will enable him to solve prob- 
lems more efficiently and that w'iJl equip him to guide others in the dc- 
velopmenFof adequate and effective methods of solving problems, par- 
ticularly in educational p^’cholog;^ This aim will be most completely’ 

2 Victor H. NoU. John E. Iforrocks, and G. Lester Anderson. “The Function of 
the Division of Educational Psj-chology of the American rsychological Association: 

A Committee Report," Joumfll of EfIucaUottal Pjyc/io/offy, Vol. 40 (I&IS), pp. 301- 
370. 



Sim Diega Vn,f^i StKeoC Dulntl 


Studying children in leornlng sifgofions is on importont part of »he teocher 
educal'ion program. 


Malized in a teaching-learning situation where educational problems are 
studied, analyzed, and applied to classroom and other educational situa- 
tionsj 

Subject matter oC educational psychology 

Aie wfw rtf parJimWl/ tfBr)jf>riv Jhp fdnf.ajjye process 

is a planned eSort to guide boys and girls in the acquisition of certain 
slcffls, Vnowledge, and attitudes somewhat harmonious wth their cultural 
heritage. The product ot education refers to the changes in behavior 
that occur as a result of experience. The expanded school curricula^ in- 
creased school attendance, improved teacher preparation, and broadened 
religious and community programs are a reflection of the needs of our 
society for better education of boys and girls— the citizens of tomonow. 
The objectives of the homes, schools, churches, and other institutions 
reflect the social culture of the group, their aspirations and goals. 

The subject matter of educational psychology is designed (i^vto 
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enhance and enrich the lives of the learners; and (2) to furnish students 
with the knowledge and understanding that will help them institute im- 
provements in the quality of instruction. The subject matter includes 
the topics of growth and development, mental processes, learning, moti- 
vation, individual differences, measurement and evaluation, adjustments, 
guidance, and other aspects of behavior that appear in learning situatio^ 

The divisions of educational psychology will depend on the emphasis 
given to the major topics as well as to the manner in \vhich they are or- 
ganized and combined. The major divisions recognized in this volume 
include the following; 

1. The Child and His Development: The course of development. 
The nature of intelligence. Language and thinking. Socialization 
and its role. 

2. Learning and the Educative Process: Learning and motivation. 
The learning of skills; Knowledge, understanding, and problem 
solving; Character development. 

3. Evaluating Pupil Growth: Methods of pupil evaluation. Studying 
the individual child. Learning difficulties at school. Evaluating 
the results of instruction. 

4. Guiding the Child; Personality integration. Adjustment problems 
of the child. Pupil-teacher relations. 

SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING 

In gathering and interpreting data useful to teachers and others con- 
cerned with its use, the task of the educational psychologist today is con- 
siderably more complex than it was several decades ago. Most of the 
data used by educational psychologists a generation or more ago were 
obtained from studies in the psychological laboratory. These materials 
were carefully interpreted and tlie results applied to learnings at school. 
However, there is today an increasing amount of materials available 
from other sources that have both a direct and indirect bearing on 
learning. 

The experimental psychologist through his laboratory studies con- 
tinues to supply valuable information on problems of learning and moti- 
vation. Because much of his work has been conducted witli animals, the 
human factor has been eliminated, thus in<Teasing the objectivity of his 
studies. However, in his efforts to screen out the different sources of 
error, he confines his studies to a very limited area, such as The effects 
of olfactory cues upon learning” or The effects of varj'ing the intensity 
of a particular visual cue upon the behavior and learning of the chim- 
panzee.” Because of this, it is difficult to apply the findings (o a total 
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learning situation characteristic of classroom learning. Nevertheless, 
studies of animal learning in lahoratory situations have furnished valuable 
information about the learning process. 

Clinical psychologists, psychiatric social workers, and counseling 
ps>’chologists have also made important contributions to educational psy- 
chology. Much of their work may be classified as “clinical research”— 
case studies of individuals with learning or behavior problems. Although 
many of their concepts have not been tested by experimental methods, 
they have withstood the test of careful analysis and widespread usage 
during the last two or more decades. They have furnished useful infor- 
mation to educational psychologists on the various forces and conditions 
affecting the behavior of children, adolescents, and adults. The question 
arises, Are findings from emotionally disturbed children, adolescents, 
and pupils with special learning diflBculltes applicable to so-called normal 
chil^en? Research studies show that there are no essential differences 
m Jbc Kinds of problems faced by children classified as emotionally dis- 
turbed. All children face problems, and all children display symptoms of 
^ol>onal dutabances at times. The diSerence lies in the degree of dis- 
"I"'' Intensive clinical studies have yielded 

dtltdiether 

Anolher group of educators and psychologists has made use of tests 

“ f~£e;" 'rf of wi: 

ta.-g.oirsX™strrs,r^^^ 

diction, enahllng us to treat differ™. . , ““gnosis, and pre- 

For esample, clparLlTl £ “LT, ““I” stalistically, 
as age or sheletal maturity groups in^iulell Je'nc 
ansicty mamfestatious, or ither L’asurable ®Sr'Tht™h 1 ,'’'°®''“’ 
lug mstruments and statistical nroecel. . ’ .'““ngn measur- 
Intclligencc and educational inogress 'mha? "'“tionthips as between 
can also be obtained. The svidesnreaA tween anxiety and learning 
also enabled many e^perim "faSir »' -naasuring instruments has 
designed to Improve classroom leair.' Participate in studies 

'■ave used ihes^ lnstrum”',Tm gX"®ibie 

considerably to our Imowledge ™d Lf . *'■“* '’a™ “‘I'!''! 

-clatiemship ul various cl,ar.cLste“"?™ ", ‘”® “>1 '>■= 

Pliilosupliers and cd„eaS“u^. ““ditrons to learning, 
have also made important contribuKZ'f "■!* education 

'’“""'ttinB existing concepts and "’“'ational psychology by 

t e process Tliis has W^oca,r„„M^”“S""'' on the educa 

ries and m conduct further sludL^d V *° "''aamine exisUng 

•he sehoo, curriculum and cdu^e^tionSrS, 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PBINCIPLES AT WORK 

The term psychology has come into common use. One hears the 
word used at the store counter, in the office, at the baseball game, and 
around the bridge table. Almost everyone familiar with the term con- 
siders himself an amateur psychologist. When the instructor reports the 
findings of some study, students frequently react with the expression, 
Why, that’s just plain common sense.” A twenty-year-old college student 
reacted to a discussion of some problems connected with habit forma- 
tion, “Why, I have known that all my life.” This is, perhaps, to be ex- 
pected. The subject matter of psychology is human behavior, and every- 
one has observed human behavior in many situations. Surely these per- 
sonal observations are in a very large percentage of cases verifiable 
through experimental studies. However, the reason a formal science of 
psychology relying on experiments and a special vocabulary is neces- 
sary, is that everyday observations are frequently colored by subjective 
states, such as feelings and emotions, likes and dislikes. Only through 
careful observations scientifically conducted can we determine whether 
an everyday observation is dependable. 

Science and common sense 

There are those who would rely on what is termed common sense. 
We should be concerned with the source of what we refer to as common 
sense. Concerning this Barnett has stated: "But as Einstein has pointed 
out, common sense is actually nothing more than a deposit of prejudices 
laid down in the mind prior to the age of eighteen. Every new idea one 
encounters in later years must combat this accretion of ‘self evident’ 
concepts.” * 

Teachers have always had cowmon'sense rules and principles to 
guide them in their actiiities, which they were sure \yere correct. We 
see this in the early reading primers and in the methods used in teaching 
reading. For example, common sense indicated that a child must first 
learn letters before he could learn words. Then, he must proceed to 
acquire a large n’ord-reading vocabulary before he could be introduced 
to sentences. This svas quite generally accepted as the correct and logical 
procedure to follow. In the New England Primer the alphabet was taught 
first, followed by letter combinations, such as ah, ac, ad, etc. This com- 
mon-sense method of teaching reading continued until the reading 
process was scientifically studied. Careful observations showed that good 
readers do not notice each of the letters and syllables that make up a 
word, but take in wljole ^vords at a glance. The cliild, likewise, Icams 
3 Lincoln Barnett, The Vniverte and Dr. Einslein (Sew York: William Sloane, 
1052), p. 63. 
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II 



I 


! A New Family 

f Dick and Jane went to the barn. 

i 

I "See the four horses,” said Dick. 

I "Look up, Dick,” said Jane. . 

I "Look up and see White Hen. 

; She wants to come down.” 

i "Oh, White Hen,” said Dick. 

"We will come up and get you.” 

FIGURE 1-2. Modern Reading Material. The modern reader 
combines pictures vnth words and sentences. 


terials, as shown in Figures 1-1 and 1-2. A study of the materials pre- 
sented show tliat psycliological principles are sound, perliaps in harmony 
with "common sense.” The major task of educational psychology is not 
only to help learners acquire accurate and common-sense views about 
learning, growth, and adj’ustment, but also to discard inaccurate s'ieus 
that were regarded as "common sense.” 
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Changed concepts of teaching and learning. Applications of scien- 
tific methods to problems of teaching and learning ha%’e brought about 
changed concepts of the teachers role in the teaching-learning process. 
We must first recognize that learning is a aimplex process involving an 
interplay of mental and emotional processes by whicli the learner shapes 
his knowledge, attitudes, and feelings toward himself and others. It is 
the process by which the learner develops skills for meeting life’s prob- 
lems and reconstructing his environment. In these processes children 
need help and guidance. No clear-cut formula for helping children 
e^ts; however, concepts and principles will be set forth in subsequent ' 
chapters that should serve as a guide to those concerned with the teach- 
ing process. 


in rh,? teacher in the teaching-learning process Is presented 

Z •' poi"' rt>e concept of the teacher 
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tends that the school program should be directed to helping children 
master certain basic skills and content. Adherents of this philosophy feel 
that the school should be so organized as to facilitate the child’s acquisi- 
tion of logically developed and arranged subject matter. In such a pro- 
gram the teacher naturally assumes an important position in the overall 
control and direction of the learning process. Most of the responsibility 
for the preparation, selection, instruction, and evaluation of learning 
rests with the teacher. On the other hand, proponents of the more pro- 
gressi\'e type of school program believe that learning is facilitated by a 
more integrative approach. They feel that the child should play an active 
role in setting goals and participating in their development. More con- 
sideration is given to the individual child’s background of experiences, 
and the instructional units are developed around these factors. 

It should be apparent that the controls exerted by any teacher will 
reflect the degree to which she adheres to eitlier of these two points of 
view. The traditionally organized classroom demands that the teacher 
play a different role from that required of the teacher in a more pro- 
gressive classroom. Since socialization develops through interaction, chil- 
dren studying under the more dominating and controlling teacher tend to 
have different social experiences from those studying under a teacher 
who furnishes them with more opportunities to participate in setting and 
developing their own goals. In general, the principles of child psychology 
favor pupil participation in goal setting and planning in activities where 
they are directly concerned, but the maturity and experiences of the 
children and the nature of the activity or problem must be taken into 
consideration. The democratically controlled classroom facilitates the 
personal-social development of the pupils by enabling them to assume 
greater responsibilities for self-direction and by providing a greater num- 
ber of opportunities for social interaction with other pupils. 

— 'Psychology and classroom learning. The teaching-learning model 
presented in Table 1-1 shows the three variables involved in the teaching 

TABLE l-I. A Teaching-Learning Model 


INDEPENDENT 

VAIUARLES 

(teacher) 

1. Linguistic 

behavior 

2. Perfoimalive 

behavior 

3. Expressive 

behaN'ior 


INTEn>’ENLNC RESULTA.NT 

VARIARLES VARIABLES 

(lear-voi) (learner) 

Attention, interests, 1. Linguistic 

memories, needs, atti- hch.T^‘/or 

(udes, beliefs, associa- 2. Performative 

ti've mechanisms, infer- E>eha\ior 

ences, and choices 3. Expressive 

behavior 
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situation.® They are (1) linguistic behavior, (2) performative behavior, 
and (3) expressive behavior. These variables are important in the 
course of teaching. The intervening variables are the processes involved 
in the pupils learning. The resultant behavior can be observed and 
measured by the teacher, but it is more difficult to deal with the inter- 
vening variables. That is, he cannot observe interests, beliefs, needs, and 
inferences. These may be inferred from observations or from the pupil’s 
responses. For example, the teacher is able to observe the interests and 
attention of the pupil from his overt behavior. 

Although this model does not present a detailed picture of teaching, 
which would involve reviewing, testing, reciting, and different forms 
ue^de ."'T '”‘““'‘7; « “ basis fn, studying the Inde- 

f'™' variables found in a teacliing- 

f™bv ‘the i°" h Tf btads of behavior mani- 

™ Id a™ e , ? , “ better understand- 

ing and appreciation of classroom activities 
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experiences than through these «het daJT^d’' ‘brough school 
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practices well understood by the ordinary observer. An understanding 
of the principles enables the learner to deal better with different situa- 
tions and conditions involving the principle of water purification. 

A fourth kind of learning task especially appropriate for the school 
involves teaching an appreciation and understanding of art, music, drama, 
literature, and historical events. Through school experiences pupils are 
given the opportunity to study selected examples of materials from these 
subjects and to get additional information essential for an appreciation 
of their experiences. In the appreciation of the arts, educational psychol- 
ogy has made important contributions to the development of a more 
functional curriculum. 

A fifth learning task involves the teaching of attitudes and values. 
It is here that a coordination of the experiences at school with those at 
home, at church, and in the community get the best results. Ethical 
values and moral concerns appear daily in the lives of pupils at school. 
Character education must be an important function of the school, which 
can function effectively in guiding students in the evaluation of their 
attitudes and behavior on the basis of available information and accepted 
values. Spiritual values are acquired through guidance, experiences, and 
daily contacts with others. Teachers are constantly teaching values both 
through example and an instructional program. Special materials bearing 
on this subject are presented in chapter 11. 

THE ROLE OF PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION 

Education is possible because humans can leam. The plasticity of 
the growing child makes it possible to begin an instructional program dur- 
ing the early years of life. However, it is evident to observers of human 
learning that much learning lakes place outside of schooy Mary and 
Henry have already acquired a culture, which they bring with them, 
when they enter school Jt is not, however, the function of educational 
psychology to determine why Mary and Henry should be required to go 
to school and what the goals of the school should be. This responsibility 
lies with the social and educational philosophers of the present ago. Once 
these goals are determined, the contributions educational psychology can 
make are numerous. The role of psychology in education is presented in 
the discussions that follow. 

Psychology and educational theory 

A careful reading of the history of education in the United States 
shows that educational psychology has continuously made significant 
contributions to the theory and practice of education. Before the turn 
of the centur>’ William James had published his Tafh to Tcac/iers. The 
importance of ps)’cbolog>* is vividly presented as follows: 
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^•er)^vhere teacliing must agree with flie psychology, but need not nec- 
essarily be the only kind of teaching that would so agree; for many diverse 
methods of teaching may equally well agree with psychological laws. . . . 

But, if the use of psychological principles thus be negative rather than 
positive, it does not follow that it may not be a great use. all the same. It 
wrtainly narrows the path for experiments and trials. We know in advance 
It we are psychologists, that certain methods will be WTong, so our psychol- 
ogy saves us from mistakes. It makes ns, moreover, more clear as to what we 
are about.® 


John Devvey, American philosopher and edueator, is also closely 
assoerated mlh American edncalional theory in this century, and E. L. 

'taeriean. is also rvidely noted for his pioneer 
ehnT 1, ^ T' IT'S contributions edneational psy- 
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6. Developments in personality adjustment and mental hygiene have 
led to a re-evaluation of classroom control and discipline. Teachers 
are now more sensitive to the needs and the personal-social- 
emotional problems of the children they encounter in the class- 
room and on the playground. These developments have also 
shown the crucial role of constructive interpersonal relationships 
between teacher and children in creating good personal adjust- 
ment. 

7. The development and widespread use of educational statistics 
have led to more accurate interpretations of test data as well as 
of other data bearing on problems in education. This has led to 
a refinement of educational practices and to continued educa- 
tional progress. 

Educational psychology and teaching. Three questions may be 
considered by the student of educational psychology. The first concerns 
the child or learner who is to be educated. The second deals with the 
educative process, while the third concerns man’s need for specialized 
schooling in addition to the education he gets from everyday experi- 
ences. Materials bearing on the learner and the educative process are 
presented in chapter 2. 

The school as an institution exists to guide children in the develop- 
ment of skills, subject matter, attitudes, and behavior patterns essential 
for eflfective living in a particular society. The teacher, therefore, has tivo 
major tasks: to help children learn as eificiently as possible the subject 
matter being studied, and to help them acquire those desirable personal 
and social behavior patterns. Where religious education is part of the 
curriculum, the teachers function is to nurture the child in the proper 
relationship to God. Since children need the teacher's guidance to learn, 
and since teaching may be defined as a set of actions directed to pupils, 
an important aim of educational psychology is to help teachers acquire 
understandings needed to guide children in their educational dcvclop- 

"^^^Teaching is based upon the concept that children can learn. Al- 
though many studies dealing with the learning ability of children at dif- 
ferent maturational stages have been conducted, considerable theoretical 
differences exist about the relative importance of heredity and environ- 
ment in learning. Despite numerous studies this problem is still unre- 
solved The viewpoint presented throughout this book, however, is that 
fh child is o product of the interaction of the human organism and 
various environmental forces and conditions. This viewpoint emphasizes 
h ole of both heredity and environment— not one to the c-tchision of 
the odiw Certain principles ha\'C emerged from this vieupo/nt, an under- 
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standing of which is essential for a successful educational program. They 
are summarized here: 


1. Heredity provides the broad basic pattern and sets the limit to 
the development of the various traits, characteristics, and abilities 
of the human organism. 

2. Within the limits and broad pattern set by heredity, the human 
organism develops. 

3. The human organism is remarkably plastic, making it possible for 
individuals very similar in their native endowment to develop in 
diverse ways. 

4. Although the human organism is remarkably plastic, it is de- 
pendent upon the experiences provided for its development. 

5. The optimum development of the human organism can only be 
attamed under favorable environmental conditions existing from 
the beginning of life. 
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£ ^ Summitry of the Results of Tliirty-one Studies 

01 Teachers Problems (Hill) 


DIFFICULTY NUMBER OF STUDIES IN 


WHICH DIFFICULTY WAS 
AMONG FIRST 

1. Difficulties in providing for individual differences 

among pupils ... jg 

2. Difficulties in teaching method 18 

3. Difficulties of discipline, control, social develop- 
ment of the pupil . 17 

4 . Difficulties of motivation, getting children inter- 
ested, getting them to work 12 

5. Difficulties in direction of study 9 

6. Difficulties in organizing and administering the 

classroom 8 

7 . Difficulties in selecting appropriate subject matter 6 

8. Lack of time during the school day for all the 

things that need to be done 6 

9. Difficulties in organization of materials 6 

10. Difficulties in planning and making assignments 5 

11. Difficulties in grading and promotion of pupils 5 

12. Inadequacy of supplies and materials 4 

13. Difficulties in testing and evaluating 4 

14. Personal difficulties of the teacher 4 

15. Difficulties arising from conditions of work 3 

16. Difficulties involved in diagnosing and correcting 

particular pupil difficulties • 3 

17. Difficulties in teaching reading 3 

18. Difficulties in making plans for teaching 3 

19. Difficulties in promoting desirable habits 3 

20. Difficulties in securing study aids 2 

21. Difficulty in securing pupil participation 2 

22. Difficulty because pupils talk while others are re- 
citing 2 

23. Outside interruptions of class work 2 

24. Miscellaneous problems mentioned in one study 40* 


• These were most specific problems. Some w-ere difficulties in teaching this or 
that subject. Others >\'ere rural school problems such as "only one pupil in a 
grade,” or “too many grades in one room.” 


Teachers everywhere are confronted with tasks and problems hav- 
ing a common psychological basis. Some of these will be considered in 
the following discussions. Wc need to understand clearly how children 
learn and what the school, particularly the teacher, can do to foster 
these learnings. Everj’ teacher should liai’e a conscious, consistent set of 
principles and beliefs about how children Jeam. 
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In addition to understanding bow children learn, teachers need 
knowledge and information about gro^vth and the characteristics of chil- 
dren at different age levels. Closely related to this second need, to which 
educational psychology contributes, is the need for knowledge and skills 
involved in studying children. Varied techniques have been developed 
and made usable for studying school-age children. Through the use of 
these techniques teachers gain a better understanding of particular 
children. 


A fourth need of teachers for which educational psychology attempts 
to provide assistance is to evaluate the outcomes of different learning 
prOMdurcs and programs. Teacliers should be able to develop particular 
loob lor their needs as well as male use ol tools aheady available for 
stndyrng the changes that have talen place in learners and for determin- 
ing whether thae changa are sufficient in amount and quality for each 
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always trying out new materials and techniques in their classroom activi- 
ties in an effort to improve their teaching, and thus further the learning 
and adjustment of their pupils. They are participating increasingly in re- 
search projects as part of their educational activities. 


SUMMARY 

Psychology, as a science, is concerned with ohservahie human he- 
havior. Educational psychology is especially concerned with the appli- 
cation of methods and principles of psychology to human behavior in 
educational situations. The educational psychologist uses different 
methods in studying problems in educational psychology, the particular 
method he uses depending largely upon the problem being investigated. 

The educational psychologist is not content to use common sense 
in solving problems. Only through careful ohservations scientifically con- 
ducted can we determine whether certain preconceived notions about 
growth and learning are dependable. The changed concepts of teaching 
and learning are in themselves evidence that many ideas based upon 
common sense were not sound. Thus, important changes have appeared 
during the past several decades in the content of the school curriculum 
and in methods of teaching. 

The educational psychologist recognizes the importance of good 
pupil-teacher relations in the teaching-learning process. 

Educational psychology as an applied science is not directly con- 
cerned with educational goals. The role of educational psychology in edu- 
cation may be summarized as follows; (I) to evaluate educational the- 
ories; (2) to study and evaluate contemporary practices in education; (3) 
to evaluate different methods of leaching in the light of established prin- 
ciples of learning and motivation; (4) to help teachers solve their per- 
sonal problems; and (5) to furnish methods to help those engaged in 
the scientific study of problems in the general area of educational psy- 
chology. 

Problems and Exercises 

1. State in your own words the aims of educational psychology. Why is it 
important for the student of educational psychology to have a clear un- 
derstanding of the aims of the sub/ect? 

2. Many books in educational ps>'chology devote considerable space to a 
discussion of the results of animal experiments. How can the inclusion of 
results be justified? 

3 Examine several recent textbooks for the amount of space given to cacti 
of the following areas: (1) growth and development, (2) learning. (3) 
evaluation and measurement, and (4) guidance. 

4, Show how the reliance on “common sense” may lead to erroneous con- 
clusions and generalizations. 
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5. Consider the problems encountered by teachers, listed in Table 1-2. What 
are the implications of these findings for the student preparing to teach? 
Inter\'iew one or more teachers relative to problems they have encoun- 
tered. WTiat do the results of your inter\'iew indicate? 

6. Some teachers show great insight in flieir understanding of child behavior 
while others show very little insight How would you account for the dif- 
ferences to be observed? 

7. List several educational problems that might be investigated by the parallel 
group method of erperimentation? How is this method different from the 
traditional laboratory method? 

8. Some praple have desciibed teadiing as an art. Do you find any evidence 
horn tfiis chapter or Chapter I to support such a notion about teaching? 
Is such a vies^oml incompaUMe svith the idea presented In this chapter 
01 educational psychology as a science? 

u™”,! I" •he ednea- 

™Cs?“^ "" 

r"''' <" Tabic 1-1. Shosv how 

these %-aiiables operate In a classroom learning situation. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Psychology and 
the Educative Process 


I he sciences concerned human behavior, Jearning, 
and adjustment have advanced sufficiently to be of real service to those 
concerned with the educative process. The role of psychology in the 
education of individuals was stressed in the previous chapter. The human 
organism, unlike other organisms, is equipped by nature to acquire 
cultural patterns of behavior and to modify the existing culture in 
harmony with his needs. The function of the educative process is to 
promote or facilitate desirable changes in the organism. These changes 
are necessary if the individual Is to function effectively in his environ- 
ment. The emerging personality of the child, discussed in Part V of this 
text, is to a marked degree a product of varying educational influences, 
although the student of educational psychology should realize at all 
times that educational influences are limited by what the child inherits. 

The student of educational psychology is faced with the task of 
applying the materials and meth^s of psycliology to tltc education of 
individuals in the classroom and ejsew’here. It is the purpose of tliis 
chapter to furnish the student with an understanding of (1) the relation- 
ship between the organism and bis environment, (2) the learner in rela- 
tion to the educative process, (3) forces influencing the educative 
process, and (4) the role of the teacher in the educative process. 

THE ORGANISAf AND HIS ENVIRONMENT 

Since every child is born into a culture or perhaps, in a more exact 
sense, into multiple cultures, it is important to study the tu-o forces and 
conditions affecting his growth and learning. The first deals %vith 
heredity. What does the child bring genetically into the world? The 
23 
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second deals with the infiuences of his environment upon his develop- 
ment. Considerable controversy still exists over the influence of heredity 
and en\ironinent upon the growing child. Brief descriptions of the roles 
of heredity and environmental conditions upon the individual should 
give the student of educational psj'chology a better imderstanding of the 
developmental processes operating on the school-age child. 

Genetic factors in development 

The development of the individual begins with the fertilization of 
the egg cell. In this process of development the original fertilized ovum 
(Imdes and subdivides until thousands ot cells have been produced. 

the moment of the fertilization of the egg cell, the nesv life is 
inBuenced by various cnvironmenlal stimuli which help to mold the 
potenbahties for grornh and learning which are inherited from the 
parents. Begardless of hmv heredity is defined, psychologists agree that 
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development of a given individual, it is commonly agreed that the indi- 
vidual s inheritance sets limits within which he can achieve his potential.* 
The influence of heredity may be noted in the baby's general character- 
istics. He is bom tall or short, with a narrow or broad body build, small 
or large ears, and blue-gray or dark eyes. Hie different combination of 
genes from his parents determine, in the main, hfs general physical ap- 
pearance at birth. 

We do not expect the child who is mentally or physically handicapped 
to perform like the child who is not handicaped. We do not expect many 
children with musical talent to develop into Beethovens, but simply, 
to develop within their limits. This does not mean that the child with 
average musical talent cannot leam to participate in musical activities; 
he can develop within the limits set by his heredity. Exploiting his full 
potentiality would enable him (o take part in a wide range of musical 
activities. 

Interaction of heredity and environment. Environment has some- 
times been regarded as a passive place in which an individual’s behavior 
and growth occurs. Such a view regards the environment as a setting for 
behavior and growth, rather than as an active stimulating agent. The 
child enters into a world of people, things, ideas, attitudes, and values. 
He grows and develops according to certain fundamental principles set 
forth in Chapter 3. The type of adult he becomes mil depend upon the 
interaction of various environmental influences upon him as a living and 
maturing organism. Although American culture offers children bom into 
it both differences and similarities in opportunities, family life, neighbor- 
hoods, religious beliefs, discipline, social strata, attitudes, and values, an 
identical background for two children is not found even in the same 
family with identical Uvins. Each mdividuars environment is as unique 
as his individual self because he not only responds selectively to the 
forces within him and about him, but be also gives those constantly 
selected elements a particular interpretation colored by his past ex- 
periences, his organic make-up, his specific needs, and the level of his 
maturational development. 

The most widely recognized principle involving the operation of 
heredity and environment upon the individual is that there is continuous 
interaction between the t^vo factors. The tendency of earl}' investigators 
to ascribe a certain per cent of the individual’s development to heredity 
and a certain per cent to environment met with many difficulties. It be- 
came apparent to many researchers concerned with such problems that 

* For a relatively complete discussfoo of the Influences of herethty and environ- 
ment on behavior see A. AnastasI, Differential Psychology ( New York: Macmilhin 
1958) Chap. 5; A. AnastasI, “Heredity, Em'Iromnent, and the Qneslion iiow. , 
Psychological Reclcu;, Vol. 65 (195S), pjy. 197-203. 
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the two forces are so closely related that behavior and growth could not 
be separated or exclusively classified under either one of the two cate- 
gories. Functional development is an outgrowth of the interaction of the 
organism with its environment. The hereditary “determiners” of the 
genes cannot function unless environmental forces are able to play their 
roles. Kallmann states: 

influences are vital, and after conception they gain coequality 
with those arising from heredity. However, only within the limits set by the 
genetic constitution of the organism can external factors have an effect on the 
t^amics of physiologic functions and interactions. Beyond these limits no 
power plant exists for generating behavioral potentials.^ 
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his range of physical stimulation. Environment for the newborn child 
is limited to his crib and other places where those caring for him tahe 
him. As he learns to walk and talk he is able to move around, thus ex- 
panding his physical environment to many areas in and around the home. 
At the kindergarten and on the playground he comes into contact \vith a 
larger environment, providing him with a wider range of stimulation. 
Enhance into kindergarten is a significant stage in his personal and 
social development, since it carries him beyond the home and the super- 
vision of his parents. 

Until the child enters school he is largely concerned with people, 
ohjects, and acUvitiK around the home. Entrance into school brings him 
mto contact rvith diSerent adult Bgores and many other children of his 
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becomes mature. The term was borrowed and made popular in psychology 
largely through the efforts of Cesell. He states: “Maturation may be 
defined as the net sum of the gene effects operating in a seif-limited life 
cycle. Here lies an important key to his constitutional individuality." * 

Any behavioral change resulting from experiences may be regarded 
as the product of learning. Many of the characteristics we identify as 
human stem from learning, and all facets of development are affected by 
learning. The complexity of the human organism and the integrated pat- 
terns of behavior which characterize the individual at all stages in his 
development make it difficult if not impossible to evaluate the exact 
influence of learning. An example illustrating this may be useful. Child 
psychologists constantly encounter difficulty in differentiating those 
changes in the behavior of the young child primarily due to maturation 
and those due to learning. Parents, for instance, frequently speak of the 
child who “learns to walk.” Although the phrase “learning to walk” is 
commonly used to describe the development of motor skills involving 
locomotion, it is likely that maturation plays a more important role than 
learning. It is equally true, however, that learning plays some part in the 
childs early attempts to master this skill. We encounter similar difficulties 
in describing the mastery of such tasks as talking, throwing, handwriting, 
and other similar activities. 

The nature of learning 

The question may be raised: What is learning? Unfortunately, many 
definitions may give the reader oversimplified concepts. Like the problem 
of defining electricity, it may be more fruitful at this stage of our think- 
ing to describe the concept rather than to define it. The child is bom 
equipped with the potential to mature, to grasp, and to learn, at different 
age levels, the language, ways of behaving, attitudes, and values of his 
culture. We should also realize that be is bom with potentials for re- 
organizing and remolding many aspects of his culture in harmony with 
changed conditions and needs. Any view of the child as a product of 
culture must also consider him as the product of biology. We must 
remember that through the years, it is the biological man that lias 
developed the culture into which the child is bom. 

Many individuals and agencies contribute to teaching the child the 
cultural patterns of his social group. Through maturation and learning 
the child is capable of acquiring a culture. The term encuUuration » is 
used to describe the process whereby the child is taught the cultural ways 
society expects him to follow. The process of encuUuration requires the 

* Arnold Gescll, "Developmental Pediatrics,'' The Nervous ChUd, Vol. 9 ( 1952), 

J. Ilerskovils, Man and Ilis Wort (New York; A. A. Knopf, I9<S|, pp. 
.(0-41. The anthropologfcal meaning and use of cneuUuraUon {s here presented. 
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child to adjust his innate biological diararteiistics to the pievailing cul- 
tural practices in his society. Ilomo-sapiens are the only biological group 
that have developed a culture rcguin'ng each newborn member to modify 
his biological characteristics according to rather highly specialized cul- 
tural ways. It is through the educative process that the individual 
organism is molded to fit into a particular culture and to function effec- 
tively as a member of that culture. 

Differences in maturation 

Children of the same age and grade differ considerably in their mat- 
urational level; hence, this becomes an important factor to reckon with 
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in evaluating a child’s growth and readiness for a learning experience. 
Many children who enter school at the age of six are too immature to 
begin reading or to understand the other educational tashs which con- 
front first grade children. Various growth curves show that some children 
develop more rapidly than others. This has been illustrated by Olsen ® in 
growth curves for reading. As Figure 2-1 indicates, James, John, and Billy 
may show approximately the same reading ability at the age of six years. 
However, significant differences appear with further educational growth. 
These differences among them may best be accounted for by variations 
in motivation, intelligence, maturation, and environmental Stimulation- 
Studies show further that a group of boys or girls will vary consider- 
ably in their physical de^'elopment. Such differences, for example, are 
reflected in their interests, social development, strength, pulse rate, and 
motor performances. Individual differences have important educational 
implications if the various children of a class are to benefit from instruction 
or if they are to be stimulated toward the learning tasks they face. Long 
before the principle of readiness was postulated, teachers had discovered 
that children at each developmental level were able to master certain 
skills or knowledge, but unable to master others. The modern elementary- 
school teacher spends considerable time preparing children for instruc- 
tion in various types of skills and subject matter. The concept of readiness 
is perhaps best exemplified by instructional procedures in reading. 


The significance of maturation. Learning and maturation are 
closely interwoven in all aspects of the child’s development. This may he 
noted in the development of language, motor, and social skills. The co- 
twin method was used by Gesell and Thompson ^ in studying the 
influence of early practice or exercise on motor development during 
childhood. This method makes use of identical twins, one of whom be- 
comes the control subject while the other becomes the experimental 
subject. 

In this study, beginning at the age of forty-six weeks, one t\Wn (twin 
T) was given training in stair-climbing, while the other twin (twin C) 
was given no such training. After six weeks of training, twin T climbed 
the stair case in twenty-six seconds. At the beginning of the fifty-third 
week, twin C was given training in stair-climbing. At this time she 
climbed the stair case in forty-five seconds, but after two weeks of train- 
ing she was able to climb it in ten seconds. Thus, twin C rapidly reached 
an achievement level as high as that attained by twin T, pnm.irily be- 
cause of her advanced maturation when she began the stair-climbing. 


« Willard C, Olson, "Experiences for GrowbiR," Jotirti/Jl of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Vot. 30 {1047), v- S02. ,, tt .■ I 

T Arnold Gesell and Ifelen Thompson, "Learning and Cro«|h in Itlenlical Twins: 
An Experimental Shidy in the Method of Co-twin Control, Genetic rsychoto^ij 
Monographs, Vol. 0 (1929), pp. 1-124. 
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maluralion of the learner, as well as the kinds of experiences he has had. 
Readiness for learning motor skills, like readiness for other learnings, 
depends upon maturation and experience, among other factors. The effects 
of training in the learning of a motor skill will be most beneficial when 
it is introduced at the time the learner has reached a sufficient level of 
development enabling him to profit from such training. 

FORCES INFLUENCING THE EDUCATION 
OF A HUMAN BEING 

In the life-long process of education the individual develops or 
changes according to his needs or according to the nature and level of his 
choices. The influences in an individual’s environment may be consciously 
planned and formulated, or may be subconsciously pressuring and in- 
formal. The community in which he lives offers many informal agencies 
of education, like social organizations, clubs, camping groups, j'obs, 
religious organizations, the movies, and television. As we have pointed 
out, these influences may be positive and enabling or negative, inhibit- 
ing, and crippling. 

In our American culture the roost important formal agencies of 
education are the home, the church, and the school. There is an increased 
awareness of the need for every agency of education, formal and in- 
formal, to cooperate in educating the personal, social, intellectual and 
moral aspects of the student so that he will be better equipped to 
participate as a useful and effective citizen in a democratic society. 

The home 

The family is a social unit existing for the procreation, guidance, and 
education of the newborn child in his growth toward maturity. A favor- 
able home environment that guides the growing child in an atmosp}>ere 
of love and affection is well equipped for this task. How tfie child 
integrates into the family unit, tlie emotional climate, attitudes, values, 
aspirations, and emotional maturity of the family members, especiallj' the 
parents, are strong influences in the child's education. These influences 
begin even before birth and continue beyond the period of the child’s 
maturity. By the time the child is of school age he has acquired im- 
portant attitudes, values, and habits that have a bearing on his adjust- 
ments at school and elsewhere. AUhougli the school should not attempt 
to supplant the home, it is frequently called upon to supply many ele- 
ments essential to the healthy growth of children that arc not supplied 
in certain homes. Some children will need special attention and considera- 
tion- some will need affection and acceptance: others will require suc- 
cessful experiences; still others will need friends of tlicir own age. AH 
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these needs wll be met, to some extent at least, in a good school situa- 
tion. 

The most important social, political, or educational organization is 
the family. Lessons are acquired in the home during the early years which 
affect the whole individual throughout his life. Ever)' competent and ex- 
perienced teacher realizes the important role parents play. The convic- 
Hons presented by Stella Center, arising from her experiences in her 
Reading Center, are shared by most experienced educators. 
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ment. In cooperating with other agencies and institutions it guides him 
in his growth toward maturity so that he will be able to function mote 
effectively and attain greater satisfaction from daily living. 

The church 

To be effective in his reJations with others, a mature person with an 
integrated personality needs to have his knowledge and understanding, 
emotional habits, attitudes and values, ideals, and moral concepts unified 
into a consistent philosophy of life, which will then be reflected in his 
self-concept, self-realization, self-expression, self-restraint, and in bis 
relationship with tlie universe, his neighbor, and his God. Tlie American 
way of life and American democracy is built on the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition and religious values which have been the fundamental principles 
of Western civilization for peoples of many different cultures and tradi- 
tions for nearly twenty centuries. 

In a sense, therefore, the church can be considered an important 
agency in the educative process. While growing and learning, the child 
may have been instructed in basic religious beliefs and may have been 
trained in the formation of behavior patterns consistent with these beliefs. 
But as he matures, he must make, and sliould be guided in making, ob> 
jective judgments and choices in incorporating beliefs, ideals, and values 
into his own life patterns and guiding philosophy. In the process of 
developing, each person must also develop his own conscience, moral 
values, and habits of action. He needs guidance and practice in ap- 
praising bis own conduct, and he needs opportunities for making rational 
choices between alternate courses of action. From infantile automatic 
responses, the first real choices may be tentative, but conscious coritro) 
will become habitual and confirmed through successful practice. This 
is implied in the statements by Cox and Duff: 

It is not experience alone that educates, but experience analyzed for its 
meaning, refined by good thinking (and feeling) in such a way that the in- 
dividual is prepared to act better (more wisely) in the future. It is not mere 
activity that begets character, nor on the other hand is character nchfevet!, 
alone by contemplation. It is built out of progressive, continuous .analysis .and 
synthesis of related actions and reactions.*® 

Other community agencies 

The wide range of cultures existing in our society-from community 
to community—compHcates the problems children face in their develop- 
ment. They must assimilate the culture of their family and church or 
religion. However, many forces operate in any community to affect the 

10 rtitlio W. Cox and John C. Duff, Guidance bj/ the Classroom Teacher (Englo- 
wood Cliffs; N.J.: Prenlicc-Ilall. Inc.. 1W2J, p. 44, 
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education of the members of that community. Some of these forces 
operate through organized agencies; others operate in an informal and 
unorganized manner. 

Scouting organization. The scouting organizations and the Camp 
Fire groups are examples of agencies organized for specific developmental 
Muences. -^ese organizations seek to help the growing child develop 
his potentiahUes in socially desirable channels. They emphasize the 
sanctity of promises and the obligations of youth to prepare for a worth- 
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an institution exists to guide children in the development of skills, sub- 
ject matter, attitudes, and behavior patterns essential for effective living 
in a particular society. The school situation involves (1) pupils, (2) 
teachers, (3) teacher-pupil relationships, and (4) ideas or problems. 
Teaching may be defined as a system of actions directed toward pupils, 
the learners. ’ 

The teacher and educational objectives 

If the learner is central in the educative act, educational objectives 
can best be thought of in terms of the changes we would like to see take 
place in him. Therefore, what the educative act will accomplish depends 
On the teacher’s objectives. He may wish to cover so much subject matter, 
or he may require his students to write so many term papers. On the 
other hand, he may work for certain kinds of changes or learnings in his 
pupils. Educational objectives should be formulated in terms of the 
behavior changes desired, and the educational approaches by which these 
objectives will most effectively be achieved. Materials and methods should 
be chosen with these objectives in view. Without clear, comprehensive, 
and fairly specific statements of objectives, the teacher will overlook some 
important educational goals. 

The teacher and learning experiences 

Teachers need to remember that the heart of all education is learn- 
ing, and that their role is to guide and stimulate pupils. The teacher needs 
to know the conditions which make for effective learning, and must be 
able to apply these conditions in the classroom. He must have an under- 
standing of the characteristics of children and adolescents, and of the 
principles of learning. The successful teacher is able to bring to bear his 
understanding of the principles of learning to a specific classroom situa- 
tion. 

From a psychological point of view it might bo stated that the func- 
tion of the teacher in the learning environment is to (1) elicit the desired 
behaviors or responses, (2) reinforce these responses, (3) help the 
learner to integrate these into previous learnings, and (4) overcome or 
eliminate undesirable forms of belravior or responses. There is no 
mechanical device or magic formula for achieving these aims. Educa- 
tional psychology is not concerned with providing the teacher with 
magic tricks or gadgets for helping him witli his teaching. Each child in 
the classroom has had a variety of experiences, and on the basis of his 
concepts, attitudes, and previous learnings, he interprets his environ- 
ment and new experiences encountered at school and ciseuhcrc. The 
function of the learning c.xpcriencc in the classroom is to help (he child 
broaden his existing concepts, dcs'clop nesv skills, acquire changed or 
new altitudes, and reorganize his existing behaWor. The teacher can 
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do this best when he guides the chfld in his learning through tlie process 
of realization so that he integrates re%v learnings into existing patterns 
of behavior. 

Teacher evaluation of results 

Special attention is given in Chapter 14 to methods teachers use in 
evaluating the results of instruction. Emluation is an important aspect of 
the educative act. Without it the teacher svill be unable to determine the 
extent to which his objectives are being reached. The process of evalua- 
tion IS complex, since it is very difficult to evaluate the results of learning 
experiences involving, as they must, personality changes and character 
foimation. Considcrahle resiarch has been completed and much more is 
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pupils, Tiedeman ■’ found that the autocratic, domineering teacher is most 
disliked. The use of ridicule, sarcasm, or nagging ranked next in the 
characteristics pupils disliked. Other disUked characteristics frequently 
mentioned are unfairness, favoritism, impatience, lack of 
unreasonableness. The way teachers conduct themselves often ” 
influence on children than what teachms say Other 
shown that the classroom personality of the teacher has a 
on the achievements of pupils.-^ These will be discussed in Chapter 10 
with teacher-pupil interrelationships. 
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In a confused, changing world with its shrinking boundaries and 
narrowing margins for permissible errors, the social aspect of the educa- 
tive process is not only cultural but intercultural, compelling us to look 
on all men as neighbors and brothers. Our attitudes, interests, values, and 
ideals need widening, deepening and heightening to spiritual and moral 
dimensions if we are to contribute anything in a world where men yearn 
for the recognition of those values that make them truly human. 

Problems and Exercises 
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CHAPTER 3 

The Course of Development 


Development suggests that changes take place in chil- 
dren from year to year. An understanding of these changes is extremely 
important to those who guide growing boys and girls. Closely related to 
development is the concept readiness, important in educational planning. 
The readiness of the learner is central to such questions as: “At what age 
should formal number work be introduced?’* or “When should state 
history, as a subject, be presented in the junior-high school program?” It 
should be pointed out, however, that not all children of a particular age 
will be ready to begin formal number work at the same time. This makes 
it necessary for the teacher to do some educational planning to meet 
individual needs. 

This chapter and subsequent chapters are designed to give the 
student of educational psychology an understanding of developmental 
processes and patterns. Such an understanding should serve as a basis 
for evaluating readiness for learning. Data of average childem at differ- 
ent ages will be presented to show the students something of how 
changes occur in growth. However, the student must realize at the outset 
that readiness for any learning experience involves all the characteristics 
affecting his responses to the situation, some of \vhich can be accelerated 
through a well-planned educational program while others cannot. 

SOME PRINCIPLES OF GRO^VTH 

As the child emerges from one developmental period into another wc 
may observe certain changes. Studies sliow th.at these changes tend to 
follow fairly well-defined principles. Tliesc are here referred to as 
principles of growth. The most obvious change that takes place in chil- 
dren is in their physical growth, although growth is not confined to sire. 

It includes changes in complexity, proportion, and qualitative charactcr- 
45 
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istics as well. Furthermore, the term growth is not confined to physical 
changes in structure or form, but applies also to behavior and achieve- 
ment. We speak of growih, for e.xaniple, in language skills, motor skills, 
social skills, and emotional responses. 

Detailed investigations that have been made of the same individual 
from infancy through adolescence have furnished useful information 
about the nature of growth. These studies provide the basis for the 
formulation of certain principles of grmvth. 


Growth, a continuous process 

The various stages of life are often divided into different periods, 
” "“'‘>■‘"5 developmental stages. 
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growth of component parts of the individual. Thus the organism >s 
conceived of as a closely knit community, growing and functioning as a 
unit rather than in a nonrelated way. 

The growth of the child as a unified whole may be very well 
illustrated by his growth in the ability to creep crawl, and wait In he 
average child this growth will be accompanied by changes m -nterests 
attentfon span, memal outlook, and social behavior. F-rthermore. . n 
be shown that changes in interests and social behavior are do jly r^Wed 
to growth in language and motor coordination The ” « f 
also be observed in educational achievement. The resu dy X 

Tilton = show that diagnostic and remedial activities f ^ ' 

the total growth of the child are ineffective in producing permanently 

improved achievement. annther in his 

The individual passes “rf^„!egratio^ throughout 

learning and maturation, preserving P rather than isolated 

life. In other words, growth and learning ” 7 “ Learn- 
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related items appearing at different periods becom^^ 


related items appearing at 7®7l!ifd”i's°involved in learning to read and 
into unified patterns. The entire child physical self are 
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involved, along with the intellectua for those who would direct 

writing skills. This concept is given further at.en- 

the learning of children, and fo 5„„aiity adjustment. 

lion in later chapters on learning and persona y 

Physical Development ^ 
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teacher, or nurse presumably could weigh and measure a youngster, com- 
pare the figures with the appropriate age and sex norms on the chart, and 
thus determine the amount of variation from the average. 

Height-weight charts derived from measurements of children are only 
valid when applied to children xvith comparable genetic and environ- 
mental backgrounds. Studies show that children from superior environ- 
mental backgrounds are on the average taller and heavier than cliildren 
of the same genetic stock reared in an inferior environment. Furthermore, 
the enormous variation in the rate of children’s growth makes it impos- 
sible to judge the desired weight of a child in terms of general averages. 
Differences in body build must also be considered. In general, teachers 
should not be seriously concerned with the height-weight ratio of a child 
unless he deviates significantly from other children of his age and body 
build. 


Groujfh curoes. Increased interest in child study has brought about 
many long-time studies. Investigators have made use of repeated meas- 
mments on the same children to plot individual growth curves for 
height, weight, and other physical measurements. ^Vhile this method 
may not appear to have immediate value, such measurements over a 
long period of toe have tumished valuable intonnalion about the dif- 

smSuf 

ance of certain characteristics P 1| 11 U U |j U 11 J1 I 
tend to be obscured when aver- 
ages are used. This is shown in 
Figure 3-3, where the average 
growth curve is rather smooth 
whde the individual curves are 
uneven.® 

Individual growth curves 
have been secured and studied 
for a large number of boys and 
guls. Conclusions drawn from 
ftese studies may be listed as 
lOUows: 


1. Grovvtb is very rapid 
Irom birth to the age ol 
two or two and one-haU 
years. 

2. Growth continues at a 
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diminishing rate through the kindergarten and early elementary- 
school years. 

3. About two years prior to the advent of puberty an accelerated 
rate of growth may be noted. 

4. Following the advent of puberty there is a gradual and continuous 
deceleration of the growth rate. 

5. The shape of the growth curves for the sexes is very similar, with 
girls maturing one and one-haJf to two years earlier than boys. 

Variations in the growth pattern occur frequently and tend to in- 
crease with age. The excessive variability found among some children may 
be explained partly by hereditary factors, partly by their food and health 
habits, and partly by general health conditions. Concerning nutrition and 
growth, Pechos states: “As long as a child eats adequately and maintains 
a steady gain in weight and height, there need be no concern over com- 
parison with children of different slock and build.”* However, the im- 
portance of physical development and health in relation to school readi- 
ness and school achievement must be reckoned with in educational 
planning. 

Anatomical development. The child’s bones differ from those of the 
adult in proportion, shape, composition, and even number. Daring the 
growth period, they contain more water and less mineral matter than 
adults* bones. Children’s bones are also more vascular, permitting a large 
quantity of blood to How through them with the nutritive elements needed 
at this stage of growth. Tliis condition, however, also makes the child 
more susceptible to bone diseases from infection. 

X-ray pictures of the bones of children sho\v the bony structure at 
diff’erent ages, the development of the ends of the bones, the relative size 
of the different bones, and the development of the ligaments and their 
attachments to the bony structure. The space between the ends of the 
bones is in an inverse ratio to the age of the child. Data thus obtained 
may be used in two principal ways. (1) They may be computed in terms 
of age units and thus may be used to evaluate the child’s skeletal age, 
and (2) they may be computed in terms of age units and may be used to 
evaluate the child's total development obtained from combining measure- 
ments of different aspects of his gro\vlh. 

It will be recalled that the relationship of growth in one part of the 
body is correlated with growfli in other parts. Wc observe this in the 
close relationship between anatomical and sexual development. Further- 
more, evidence suggests that the anatomical development of children 
furnishes a basis for determining their general physical des-clopment and 

* Penelope S. PeeVos, “NtUrillon during GrowUi ond Dc>c!opmrnt,’' Child De- 
vclopmcnt, Vol. 28 {1957), p. 2S0. 
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for predicting their mature size. Bayley concludes from her studies at the 
Institute of Child Welfare, Universit)’ of California, that 

UTien expressed as per cent of a child’s e%-entual natural size, his g^o^s'th 
is seen to be closely related to the development and maturing of his skele- 
ton ... It appears that growth in size is closely related to the maturing of 
the skeleton. At a given skeletal age we may say that a child has achieved 
a given proportion of his eventual adult body dimension. Consequently, ma- 
ture size and skeletal age are known.® 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MOTOR ABILITIES 

Motor development is eonlingent upon the individual’s use ol his 
physical equipment and cannot he separated from physical development. 
Neither can it supersede the maturaKon of physical structure, a fact 
fr^ueutly overloolced in the educational program since the school has 
o!t» coneenied itself primarily rvith those activities that involve Intel- 
lectual attainments. 

Pattern of motor growth 
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merit; they emerge as a resu}t of the maturation of certain physical char- 
acteristics, the development of the individual as a whole, and learning. 

The behavior pattern involved in throwing was studied by l\'iJd.® 
Thirty-two carefully selected children, a boy and a girl at each six-month 
age level from two to seven years and at each age level from seven to 
twelve years, were used as subjects for the study. A definite relationship 
existed between older children and better timing and mechanical means 
for throwing. These changes were closely related to physical groivth and 
development at all ages. Maturational factors were apparent, especially 
during the early years, and largely accounted for the basic type patterns 
of throwing. Learning, especially after age six, greatly influenced the 
pattern of shill. Training and practice during the school years are to a 
marked degree responsible for differences in the pattern of motor growth 
of boys and girls at these ages, although differences in maturation and 
body build should not be overlooked. 

Growth in motor abilities. A decrease in reaction time with age has 
been observed by a number of investigators. Using the fl/i/es Reaction 
Board, Goodenough ^ reported the speed of reaction to a predominately 
auditory stimulus of subjects ranging in age from tliree and one-half years 
to adulthood. There was a marked decrease of reaction time ^vith age; 
however, the reduction of useless accessory movements and the decreased 
bodily tension were even more marked. This decreased speed of reaction 
and reduction of useless accessory movements is important in the develop- 
ment of a number of skills requiring speed and precision. 

Tests of strength, motor coordination, and flexibility during cliild- 
hood reveal a constant and continuous increase with age. Relative strength 
has been expressed in terms of a physical fitness index quotient. Age and 
sex standards for elementary-school children show that there is a 
pronounced growth in strength during (his period, so that the child of 
twelve is two or three times as strong as lie was when he entered the first 
grade. Large muscle skills, involving the use of the arms or legs, pre- 
dominate. A recognition of this is important in guiding school-age boys 
and girls in their motor achievement and development. However, there is 
no best age to start the teaching of such motor skills as use of the liammcr, 
scissors, and other tools. Among children of any particular age, there will 
be considerable differences in readiness and skill. 

Results from different tests of motor performances of adolescents by 

0 Monica R. Wild, “The Behavior Palltm of Hirownc and Some Ohsetvafion* 
Concerning Its Course of Development in OiiWren." Reprinted from T/ie Fcscarcfi 
Onorferii/. Vol. 9 (1933), pp. 20-2-<. , . „ 

T Florence L. Goodenough, “The Dwiopment of the Rcacfne Process from 
Early Childhood to Maliinty.” Journal of Experimental Pstjcholocy, Vol. IS (1935), 
pp. 43M50. 
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figure 3-4. Comporiion 01 Boy* And Gtds On 
The Brood Jump 
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FIGURE 3-5. Comporiwn Of Boy* And Girl* On 
The Fifty-Yord Oojh 


Espenschade,* show that the difictenf tiaifs do not develop at the same 
rate. The average score for boys on the broad jump shows considerable 
develoinnent after age thirteen, while the average for boys on the fifty- 
yard dash at age thirteen (see Figure 3-5) is almost as high as the average 
for the s'ttteen-year-old group. A gradual and continuous decrease in these 
abilities among girls is indicated by the curves presented in Figures 3-4 
and 3-5. These actmties are quite vigorous, and competition is less Veen 
among girls where strenuous physical activities are involved, Tbeii lack 
of motivation, combined with difierences between boys and girls in body 
build, seem to provide a sound explanation for the continuous decline in 
these activities among girls after age thirteen. 


Inferrelofioru of motor grotetft. U is a common observation that 
bo>‘S and girls who excel in (me sport tend to be proficient in, and often- 


c ^ Espenschade, “Mmot Performance in Adotescence,” Monographs of t 
Sodrty for RcrrorcA in ChiU Detelt^nienr. Vol. 5 (IMO), No. 1. 
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times excel, in other sports. This relatronshrp between 
skills has led some to point out that there rs a general factor present 
which may be regarded as potential ability or talent and that the amount 
will vary considerably among individuals m the same age S™“P- 
rmnch evidence for this in a study of the relationsh.p between strength 
and other developmental traits. SigniEcant correlations have been reported 
" strength of grip and such developmental a«^ 
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intenelationship of these abilities even at this early age. Tliis study also 
re%’ealed sex differences: boys were superior in the steps, ladder, and ball 
activities; girls were superior on hopping and shipping. Boys engage 
more frequently in activities inTOUang climbing and ball throwing, while 
girls are more concerned with hopping, shipping, and jumping rope. 
This furnishes some esidence for the influence of practice on sex dif* 
ferences in motor shills. 


PERCEPTION AND CONCEPTUAL DE\^LOPMENT 

external world and his relationship to it is 
sensory experiences. His sensory impressions are or- 
gam^, diSerentiated, and mlegrated into past impressions through the 
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leam little about his external world, even though his sense organs were 
unimpaired. 

The nature and role of concepts. Concepts have been described by 
Thompson as “verbally identifiable and more-or-less stable abstractions 
(constructed from experience) which serve fian m his P^y'^hologieal 
adjustments to a particular environment. > The child s concepts of 
world in which he lives and grows consist of the ideas he 
the things about him. These ideas are classified “ 

classifications and are especially nseful in “>"'"'“”“‘ 7 . i”] 
solving Perhaps the most clearly defined concepts used m our civihxa 
tion are those found in mathematics. Here we note tta the term sqt 
Z Ind^i for a number of antecedent operations and can be applied in 
many situations or problems. 

Development of some common cmmepts. 
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experiment reported by Sigel seven-, nine-, and eleven-year-old chil- 
dren were asbed to classify 20 toys varying in color, form, texture, and 
representation. Those things that were similar in one way were to be 
placed in one pile, while those that were alike in other ways were to be 
placed in another pile. They were told to make as many piles as they 
wished. The seven-year-olds classified the toys by perceptual characteris- 
tics such as the use and structure of the object or its geographical loca- 
tion. The eleven-year-olds grouped the objects by their conceptual char- 
acteristics such as living, nonliving, furniture, and metal. These findings 
are summarized in Figure 3-0. 
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j natural phenomena from repeated observations of a phenomenon and 

;! can explain the event in tenns of these laws. The importance of age as a 

it correlate of the adequacy of a child’s explanation was dearly shown. 

If This supports the view that there is a significant relationship between 

? the child’s chronological age and h/s level of causal reasoning. 

^ The growth of memory ability 

I The development of memory ability represents an important aspect 

, in the child’s growth, since this enables him to adjust his behavior to 

obj'ective stimuli not within his immediate environment. We may observe 
this with the child who stops crying when he hears footsteps. Children 
improve in their ability as they grow older, so that by the time they are 
two years old they may be expected to remember, for a considerable 
length of time, people and things that have impressed them. 

During the first two years, memory is stronger for persons and ob- 
jects than for situations. In the years from three to six, persons and ob- 
jects in situations become important factors in the child’s memory. The 
speed with which children acquire a vocabulary and a fund of under- 
standing indicates that the growth of memory ability is rapid during the 
preschool and early school years. In this connection memory may be 
classified as immediate memory and delayed memory. Learning may be 
said to occur as a result of delayed memory ability-another indication 
of a child’s readiness to leam to read and spell. 

The development of delayed memory ability is used in various 
forms in the measurement of intelligence. The Stanford Revision of the 
Binet Tests of Intelligence, as well as recent revisions of the Brnet tests, 
have also made use of immediate memory ability in measuring intelli- 
gence. The increase with age in the capacity for repeating digits is shown 
in Table 3-2. These are standards for the different ages taken from the 
Termtm-MeTTiU Revision of the Stnet Tests, 1937. 


the development of needs 

The developmental tasks appearing at different ages are closely re- 
lated to the development and satisfaction of certain needs. The task of ac- 
quiring an appropriate sex role during early adolescence is not achieved 
in a short time. This is an outgrowth of developments related to the ap- 
propriate sex role during early stages of growth. Tliis task is also closely 
related to the satisfaction of the need for independence from home ties 
and the need for affection. Tlie need theory furnishes a useful dcv’icc for 
describing the dynamics of behavior involved in the attainment of the 
different developmental tasks. According to this thcor)- bcliavior pat- 
terns e%'olve from efforts to satisfy needs. This llieorj', liowcver, has been 
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challenged by a number of students of psychology as being too inclusive. 
White has proposed tie tetm compelence to describe snch behavior 
as grasping, crawling, walking, attention and perception, language and 
thinking, and manipulation— all of which promote an effective interaction 
of the organism with his environment. This is made into a motivational 
concept. The activities in the service of competence are conceived of as 
motivated in their own right. Such activities are given special considera- 
tion in motivation and learning. 

Any attempt to classify the common needs of human beings meets 
with many difficulties. Tliere are probably as many lists of needs as there 
are psychologists who have attempted to develop these lists. The reason 
for the difficulty in devdoping a fairly complete list of needs is that 
human variability, even in a common culture, is so great that the need 
satisfaction takes many forms. 

System of needs 

There are some needs common to all people. These have been re- 
ferred to as physiological needs, like the need for food and rest. There 
are other needs common to individuals of a given culture and needs that 
grow out of the unique characteristics and features of the individual’s 
development. Similarity in needs other than physiological among in- 
dividuals is due primarily to similar environmental backgrounds and ex- 
periences. Variability is due mainly to different environmental back- 
grounds and experiences. 

The student will find a very complete list of needs in the study bj- 
Murray.^® A more limited but .clearly defined list, described by hfasIo\v,*° 
classifies needs in the following categories from the most basic to the least 
basic: 


1. Physiological needs: hunger, thirst, and rest 

2. Physical security or safety needs: protection from injury 

3. Needs for affection and belongingness 

4. Self-esteem needs and the need for independence, self-respect, and social 
approval 

5 Self-actualization involving achievement and tJje fullest development of 
one's potentialities 


A limited list, especially applicable to American culture, is given 
by Cronbacli.=‘ His list includes (1) need for affection, (2) need for 
18 Robert W. ^Vb^tc, “Afotivation Reconsidered; Tire Concept of Compcfcnci*." 

P«/c/«oiogJcaf Recictr, Vol. 66 (1959), pp. 2W-3M. „ , in • i.,, r 

H. A. Murray, £xpforafioris in Personatitf/ lork; Otford Unnonlty J rc5t. 

^^^^20 A. n. Nt.asIow, "A Theory of Human Motit-atjon," Ptychoh^lra! rtn iav. \'i)). 
50 (19^3 h Fi^hotapi/ (Nw Vorl; Ilarcoiirt, Urac- A \\'orIil, 

1954). pp. 90-112. 
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approval from authority-figures, (3) need for approval by peers, (4) 
need for independence, and (5) need for self-respect. No attempt is 
made here to present a detailed list of needs. The major needs that ap- 
pear common to most, if not all cultures will be described, especially as 
they appear in the American culture. 

Need for affection. Close affectional ties with a few persons form 
the basic satisfactions of most people in our culture. The home is 
especially well suited to furnish these satisfactions. However, there are 
a esv people who are forced to w-ork out some substitute for the warm 
home and family situation. Sometimes the child from a refecting home 
^ substitute in the teacher. Certainly the teacher 

vaW for affection, and the 

iv h T ^ 3 t'vo-way affair, 

the mothfT^'ni reactions of the infant child to cuddling by 

S e To^hT;,? V to those adults who 

care ^r him and give him affecUon. 

theneeded^ttMtT™ emphasize the importance of giving the smaU child 

training period, esneciallv mL "meaning or toilet 

tor the Infant, brt if he’emm« confusion and difBcuIty 

usually retains his feelinff^ nf ^ braining satisfactorily, he 

dons. The birth of Molhifbabv^ol'h' " "l® «'»- 

it the pareots tail to give the oMer rhl “P“'' *'* feeling, 

evidence from many^studies ta v' ““enUon. There is 

oinger. “Antong Men- 

sonahty probably the m„« Jffivult lB»„°,har d^elopment of per- 
-and many adults should, but b every child needs to learn 

loved." « «ot ieamed-is how to love and be 
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upon others aod for a long;, “= enmpleiely dependent 

of life. However, if the comfC of .1 “X “fter form 
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a state of need” or taking iniHoMoe. For this to be associated with drive reduc- 
fmra his frequent helping response 
!u “1 reactions when he is fa a state of need and permit 

tne child to manipulate the non-human environment successfully.^^ 


It is during the adolescent years that boys and girls establish close 
relationships with others and develop increased independence from 
family ties. Achieving independence does not mean that dependency is 
completely eliminated. There is established with growth a new de- 
pendence-independence relationship. Personal and social growth are ac- 
companied by increased responsibility and independence along with a 
greater recognition of one’s dependence upon his family, upon people 
outside the family, and for American children brought up in a religious 
atmosphere, upon God. 

Need for approml. Very early in life the child learns that the ap- 
proval of his behavior by others is pleasurable, while disapproval of his 
behavior is unpleasurable. Thus, the individual early develops the desire 
and need for approval from others, especially from adults who are in a 
position to exert authority over him. During the early years of life the 
child develops rather definite attitudes toward authority-figures. If he 
succeeds in reaching a particular goal by resorting to temper tantrums, 
he acquires the appropriate emotional habit patterns to achieve his 
purpose. 

The attitudes toward authority-figures and peers the cliild acquires 
at home are also carried to school. If he has acquired a favorable attitude 
toward rules and self-discipline he will tend to display these attitudes at 
school. If he thinks of parents and parent-figures as tyrants, he will 
regard his teachers as tyrants to be dealt with. The process of developing 
attitudes toward authority-figures is a continuous one, and the attitudes 
the child brings to school Nvill be modified by his experiences with new 
authority-figures. The need for the approval of tlie parent, teacher, and 
others in authority is a developmental need. The satisfaction of this need 
has an important bearing on the child’s adjustment at school. 

The school-age child not only has the need for the approval of 
authority-figures, he also has a need for (he appro\'al of his classmates. 
This is commonly referred to as (he need for peer approval; the need to 
be liked and included in the activities of his peers. This need includes 
the need for belongingness, since approval tCTids to bring with it an ac- 
ceptance by the group in their activities. This acceptance pattern of 
behavior uill change as the nature and age of the group changes. During 
the preschool years race, social iwsition, and sex are markcilly unimportant 

23 Emanuel K. Bcller, “Depemicncy ami Independence In Vonni: CJiiJdrim,’' The 
Jotimal of Gcneiic Psijchahgif, Vol. 87 (1955), p. 28. 
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in the child’s acceptance behavior pattern. Growth and learning bring 
about important changes in the drild’s acceptance pattern and in the 
role he plays in the group. 

The acceptance of the child by his peers depends on his ability to 
do things that have prestige value in his group. The boy who is able to 
bat a ball a long distance is likely to be accepted by his peers in Amer- 
ican culture, since this achievement has prestige value among school-age 
children. The child who makes good grades may receive the approval of 
his peers if this has prestige value among them. It has been observed that 
activities and abilities having prestige value in one group may have little 
prestige value in another group. The lower-class boy may win the ap- 
proval of his peers by fighting and using profanity, while this is likely 
from a middle-class culture. The influence 
of dmerent groups on the values, ideals, and accepted behavior patterns 
has been presented in a colorful manner by Lynes in his descriptions 
of American adults divided into lowbrows, middlebrows, and highbrows. 
;^ere is a significant element of truth in the portrayal of these brows. 
Thea influence on the needs, values, and behavior patterns of children 
has been recognized by teachers and others at all times. 

as th! Kif.«eem may be Ihoiighl ot 
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DEVELOPNffiNTAL TASKS 
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family expectations of adolescents, shown in Table 3-4. In the late ado- 
lescent period many young people leave school to work, while others 
remain in high school to graduate. Parents of middle-class adolescents 
expect their children to remain in high school, and a very large per- 
centage of these parents expect their teen-agers to go on to college after 
graduating high school. Most adolescents from middle-class American 
culture place a relatively high premium on education and social prestige. 
Thus, the developmental tasks, shown in Table 3-3, relate to the expecta- 
tions of adolescents from middle-class homes. 

The role of the sex drive, emerging as a strong drive during the 
adolescent years, may be observed in the developmental tasks of late 
adolescence. The close ties of affection and understanding with someone 
of the opposite sex appears. This feeling of casting off the close emotional 

TABLE 3-4. Differences in Middle- and Lo^ver-CIass Expec- 
tations of Adolescents 

MIDDLE CLASS LOUITt CLASS 

a. Children are expected to finish a. Parents do not especially care 

high school, whether children finish high school. 

b. It is emphasized that marriage be b. Marriage will likely be early, with 
postponed until an education is a family responsibility. 

Secured. 

c. Children are given an allowance, e. Children are nllo'ved to spent] 

but frequently encouraged to save what money they have as they 
money. wish. 

d. An interest in school grades and d. Gratfuafion from high school ami 

graduation from high school is good grades arc not especially im- 
stressed. portant. 

e. Aggression must be controlled; e. Boys, especially, are encouraged to 
children are discouraged from fight for their rights. 

fighting. 

f. Children are (aught respect for f- Children are taught fear of la^v 

law and policemen. snd policemen. 

g. Tact is essential in dealing with so- g. Ifoncsty and franlncss arc used in 

cial situations. dealing with social situations. 

h. Emphasis is placed on education, h. Stress is placer! on getting a job 

so they may maintain their social and accepting financial respcinsi- 
position or move upward socially. bllily. 

j. Good manners and correct English i. Little emphasis is placed on goml 
are emphasized. manners and correct English. 
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tive to sex differences? How would you account for the differences betweei 
the largest and smallest girl or boy of the group? 

2. Illustrate the interrelation between the physical, motor, mental, and socia 
development of some school-age chfld or adolescent of your acquaintance 

3. Miss Martin, a first-grade teacher, makes very little effort to teach readinf 
to about one-third of her pupils. However, she provides them with a va- 
riety of rich experiences. How would you account for her action? 

4. What is meant by the term intelligence quotient? How would you account 
for the effects of schooling on the intelligence quotient? 

5. What is meant by the term dcoelopmental tasks? Study the developmental 
tasks presented in Table 3-3. Show how the role of maturation is involved 
in the attainment of certain developmental tasks. 

6. What is meant by the statement, “Hie developmental tasks given for late 
adolescence are largely in terms of m/ddJe-class culture’? 

7. What is meant by the term system of needs? What are some needs common 
to all people? 

8. Examine several classifications of needs. \Vhat appears to be common to 
these different classifications? Why is an understanding of the child's needs 
important for the classroom teacher? 
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In a sense intelligence, as used in psychology, has no absolute meaning, 
since it is frequently defined to suit the needs and philosophy of the stu- 
dent defining it. Terman early defined it as "an individual's ability to 
carry on abstract thinking. . . ” ^ Goddard defined it as "the degree of 
availability of one’s experience for the solution of immediate problems 
and the anticipation of future ones.”® One of the most complete defini- 
tions of intelligence is Wechsler’s. He states that “Intelligence is the ag- 
gregate or global capacity of the individual to act purposefully, to think 
rationally, and to deal effectively with his environment.” ® 


Spearman's two-factor theory. At another extreme of the scale is 
Spearman.^ He postulated that there is a general factor, g, underlying all 
mental functions and a multitude of factors, s, specific to given tasks. 
According to Spearman, individual differences in intelligence depend 
upon the extent to which individuals of a given group possess factor g. 
A child’s ability to learn science would, according to this theory, depend 
upon the quality of his g and of his s factors in dealing with the different 
problems in science. Thus, two pupils may differ in the amount of g as 
well as in the specific s factors involved in the learning tasks. It is pos- 
sible, then, for a person superior in g to be inferior in learning a given 
task because of his inferiority in the s factors involved in the performance 
of such a task. However, since the general factor permeates all tasks, it 
would be most unlikely that a person inferior in g would be especially 
capable in the learning of a specific task. 

Thorndike's multi-factor theory. At the other end of the scale 
Thorndike ® maintained that intelligence is made up of all the many 
specific abilities involved in intelligent behavior. Based upon research 
evidence and usefulness, Thorndike classified intelligence as abstract 
(ability to deal with ideas and symbols), mechanical (ability to deal \vith 
mechanics and things), and sociol (ability to deal with people). The 
correlation between tests of these three categories, however, tends to be 
high because common elements are involved. Tests of abstract intelligence 
correlate highest with scholastic acl»ievement. This may well be ac- 
counted for by the abstract nature of much school work. 


1 Lewis M. Terman, Measurement of MeUigence (Boston: tioughton .Mifflin Co., 
s 'lL H, Goddard, “What is intelligence?* Journal of Social Fsijchologr/, Vol. 5-1 
wSsIcr, The JfcMonnncn. of AJull InlcWeem 411i rd. (Ballimorc; 
Williams rheir SaUM aed Mrminemcel ( Nev 

VoA: ,,,,.posl„m 

0/ EdecMoml Fsychohmi, Vol. 12 ( 1921 ). pp. 123-147, ISa-.lO. 
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According to Spearman, individual differences in intelligence depend 
upon the extent to which individuals of a given group possess factor g. 

A child's ability to learn science would, according to this theory, depend 
upon the quality of his g and of his s factors in dealing with the different 
problems in science. Thus, two pupils may differ in the amount of g as 
well as in the specific s factors involved in the learning tasks. It is pos- 
sible, then, for a person superior in g to be inferior in learning a given 
task because of his inferiority in the s factors involved in the performance 
of such a task. However, since the general factor permeates all tasks, it 
would be most unlikely that a person inferior in g would be especially 
capable in the learning of a specific task. 

Thorndike's multi-factor theory. At the other end of the scale 
Thorndike ® maintained that intelligence is made up of all the many 
specific abilities involved in intelligent behavior. Based upon research 
evidence and usefulness, Thorndike classified intelligence as abstract 
(ability to deal with ideas and symbols), mechanical (ability to deal with 
mechanics and things), and social (abJlit>' to deal with people). The 
correlation between tests of these three categories, however, tends to be 
high because common elements are involved. Tests of abstract intelligence 
correlate highest with scholastic achievement. This may well be ac- 
counted for by the abstract nature of much school ^vork. 


' Lewis M. Terman, Measutement of Infctligencc (Boston: Houghton .NtifUin Co., 

2 ’lL H. Goddard. "What is intelligence?" Joamal of Social rsyci‘olopj, Vol. 2-1 

(1946). pp. 51-69. , , , , , 

3 David Wechsler. The hleantremeni of Adult JnielUpence. 4tlt ed. (D.nltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins Co., 1960). p. 7- 

* C.'ir! E. Spearm-in, The Abilities of Man; Tficfr ^'ofu^e ana Meaiuremcnl ( New 
York: Macmillan, 1927). ,•• • i 

E. L. Thorndike, in the symposium, “Intelligence and Its .Measurement, Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Vol. 12 fl921), pp. 123-147. 195-216. 
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■niE cHiu> Aso ins DENixopMesr 

Thurstone's iheonj of primary mental abiVtties. Somewhere betw een 
these views is a middle-or-the-road \-ieiv proposed by Thurstone/’ Ac- 
cording to Tburslone there is no general factor, but rather, intelligence is 
oiade up of a number of primary mental abilHies. Intelligent behavior 
results from the operation of certain piimar>' abilities essential for tlie 
perfonnance of a given lash. Thurstone attempted to identify tliese 
primary factors. On the basis of intensive studies, be constructed the 
Chicago Trimary Abilities Test. This test offers a profile of the individual s 
abflit)' on each of the primary* factors. For example, Alice may* have a 
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analytic studies. He has classffied the factors of intellect according to 
(1) the kind of process or operation performed by the individual, (2) the 
kind of material or the content involved, and (3) the kinds of products 
involved. He has developed the conceptual model shown in Figure 4-1 to 
help explain his theory. 

Manifestations of intelHgcnce 

As we can see from the different concepts of intelligence tliere is no 
general agreement among theorists concerning the nature of intelligence. 
Instead, in each case, the measure of intelligence is actually based upon 
the ability of the individual to function in a certain test situation. Thus, 
our measure of the thing we call intelligence should be correlated dif- 
ferently with different criteria of intelligence. To arrive at a more ac- 
curate and useful xinderstanding of the problem of measuring intelligence, 
we should first distinguish between intelligence as an inherited potential 
ability, and intelligence as measured by intelligence tests. Actually, the 
only intelligence we know anything about is that manifested in some 
performance or on some intelligence test. Intelligence as an inborn ability 
is, to a large degree, an abstraction, and is not directly subject to measure- 
ment. It can only be inferred from one's responses in test situations. 
Whereas motor ability is inferred through specific tests such as running, 
throwing, and jumping, mental ability is Inferred from the child’s per- 
formance on specific tests such as vocabulary, following directions, Inter- 
pretation of pictures, and detecting similarities and differences. Further- 
more, such intelligence is the product of the interaction between innate 
intelligence and environmental stimuli. 

THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 

Binet’s tests of general intelligence are especially important because 
of their influence in stimulating and guiding students in other countries 
in the development of instruments for measuring intelligence of pre- 
school and of school-age children.® Binet gave little consideration to 
theories concerning the nature of intelligence, but proceeded empirically 
to determine the kinds of tests that would distinguish between criterion 
groups of children. 

One of Binefs most significant contributions was the development 
of the mental age concept. It hod long been recognized that older chil- 
dren were able to do certain tasks, soh'c certain problems, or think more 
rationally than younger cliildren. In dev'cloping his scale, Binct attempted 

8 Joseph Pclcrson, Early Conceptions and Tests of IntclhRcncc { Yonlcrf-on-IluJ- 
son: Ilarcoijrl, Brace & World, 1925). A rather complete nccormt of the catly Iiistoo’ 
of inteHigence testing is here presented. 
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to measure these mental abilities as children grew older. The concept of 
mental age will be described more fully later in this chapter. 

Individual tests of intelligence 

Binet’s scale of 1903 passed through a process of revision and 
culminated in a set of performance standards for each age from three 
to fourteen years. The revised age scale was translated into English by 
Goddard (1910, 1911) and revised for use witli American children. The 
best hio\vn American revision of the Binet Tests is the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet Tests by Terman which appeared in 1916. For more than 
two decades this remained a standard instrument for use in clinical 
Ps>’chology, psychiatry, and educational counseling. A further revision of 
this scale was published by Terman and Merrill in 1937.® It was stand- 
ar^^ on more than 3,000 cases and was extended to be useful for testing 
indmdi^ of all ages from very young children to adults and superior 
adults. The test items for age nine are listed to give a general idea of the 
nature of the entire test. 


J Detecb aWdiSes in verbal statemenu. 

3. Reproduces designs from memory. 

s' ««ain other words 

5 Tells how much chance would he W. ,r.~ 

6. Repeats tour digits reveisi ^ ^ ^ 

baseTonfXICe’J-" modiheations 

The basic Tnrpt rfmarr™ >• 

billed to proslde more testimr r"* ^ ^Te been com- 

The WccJlX, r , t ® ° Petfemance items, 
verbal and nenverbal Children (\V1SC) provides both 

been wddely used “rofsi"^ “ TTds tes, has 

the results on this test and thnsp • -j ^^^lations obtained between 

•'■e -hne, Tests have 

Widespread use.^" warrant its acceptance and 

lest ‘'> 

eategory of subtests: informaBm d '* Mo'ving 

•Lew,. M T “"Pte-hension, arithmetic, simRari- 

^ 

Bcatimw/ Tsijchology, VoL 49 ( 1957). 
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ties, vocabulary, picture completion, picture arrangement, blocic design 
object assembly, and digit symbol On both the WlSC and the 
profiles of the individual may be obtained from the scores on the several 
subtests.^ In addition the batteries yield verbal, performance, and full- 
scale IQ’s. The correlations between the verbal and performance scales 
and among the subtests indicate that they measure both common and 
diflferential mental functions. 


Group tests of intelligence 


Although intelligence scales such as the Stanford-Binet and the 
Wise yield valuable information about the intelligence of individual 
children, a real need developed for group tests which could be quickly 
administered, scored, and interpreted. Group tests of intelligence, modeled 
after those employed during World War I, filled this need. Today, group 
tests are widely used in the schools for studying pupils, identifying those 
with special abilities, or locating those with special handicaps. Group tests 
tend to be of two major types; omnihus tests that include many different 
items which differentiate among children, and special tests based upon 
the theory that intelligence consists of predominantly separate abilities. 

The California Test of Mental Maturity is an example of an intel* 
ligence test constructed on the theory that intelligence consists of many 
relatively independent variables. The diagnostic profile of an eleven-year- 
old pupil presented in Figure 4-2 shows the kind of items it contains.” 
The profile score was designed to correlate a pupil’s scores, and thus 
indicate his relative strengths and weaknesses in measured degrees on a 
mental age scale. 

Many group tests have been devised for studying the intelligence of 
children. Wliile most of these are verbal, efforts hav-e been made to 
develop tests that would eliminate the advantage of a high degree of 
verbal ability. The Goodenough Draw a Man in which a child 

is simply instructed to draw a man, is an example of such a test. Figure 
4-3 shows four drawings and their mental age equivalents. This test 
represents an early attempt to measure intelligence by nonverbal types 
of tests. 

The Davis-Eells Test of General Intelligence or Problem-Solving 
Ability is a group test of general intelligence for grades one through 
six. Intelligence here is defined as problem-solving ability. The authors 
attempted to select test items or problems that would eliminate such 
factors as cultural background, socioeconomic status, reading Ics'cl, or 
other in-schooI instruction. The lest items deal %Wlh a variety of prob- 


11 Published by California Test Bureau, Los AnRcles, California. 

IS Florence L. Goodenough. Measurement of Inleillgcnee hy Drotcingr (VonVrrs- 
on-Hudson: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1920). 

1* Piibli^cd by Harcourt, Brace & World (YonUrS'On-Hudwn. N’esv tort. 1052). 
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FIGURE 4-5. Meon Infelligenc© Test Scores Of Three Groyps Of Pupils With 
Consecutive Tests From 11 to 16 Yeors (Fr&eman) 


These children are labeled high, middle, and low groups only in relation 
to each other, since the children of the Laboratory School have an average 
IQ of 115. These curves show that each group retains its relative position 
from one age to another. There are, however, wide individual variations 
in the rate of mental growth. 

One must be careful about generalizing too freely from group data. 
As we pointed out in Chapter 3, children differ in their rate of growth. 
Because a child develops slowly we roust not conclude that he is mentally 
inferior. Neither should it be assumed that he is mentally superior if l)e 
develops rapidly. The rate of a particular child’s mental growth will 
depend upon a number of factors, some of wln’cli are ( 1 ) tl)e child’s pat- 
tern of development, (2) nutrition and health conditions, (3) psycho- 
logical and social forces in his environment, and (4) the kind of test used 
in evaluating mental growth. 

Stohility of mental grotcih. The problem of the stability of mental 
growth lias been given considerable attention by educational psy- 
chologists, an issue referred to as the constanq/ of the intelligence 
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quotient. The central problem is Nvlrether an adverse environment will 
lower the IQ. or whether a superior environment raise it. 

The concept one holds of intelligence has an important bearing on 
the problem of the stability of the IQ. Certainly we cannot hope to raise 
the level of ones inherited potentialities. Furthermoic. it is not possible 
to measure inborn capacity. However, intelligence test scores may be 
obtained on individuals based upon the number of exercises or problems 


they are able to complete in a given period of time. 

Individual age curv’es of intelligence test scores have been plotted 
by Bayley.’^^ These curves furnish useful information about the nature 
and stability of mental growth during childhood and adolescence. She 
concluded from the data gathered that only one-fifth of the 48 children 
studied had maintained approximately the same relative position through- 
out the first nine months. Some had successive periods of rapid and slow 
growth; others displayed a much greater regularity in their growth. 

A longitudinal study of 140 children with frequent and periodic 
measurement of IQ’s by Sontag, BaVer, and Nelson indicates that no 
constant increment of change in IQ is to be found in the majority of 
cases. The pattern of retest correlation of IQ at one age with IQ at other 
ages was simvlar to that found by earlier Investigators of this problem. 
A characteristic noted in the individual curves of smoothed IQ was the 
idiosyncratic nature of the patterns of change. This may be noted in 
Figure 4-8. Some individuals had periods of gain in IQ followed by a 
loss, others had periods of loss in IQ followed by a gain, while others 
showed a different pattern of change. It appears from the results of this 
study that the extent of childhood IQ changes has generally been under- 
estimated previously. The median amount of IQ change reported in this 
study was 17.9 points, with 62 per cent of the children changing more 
than 15 IQ points some time during the course of their mental develop- 
ment from the age of three to the age of ten. The investigators conclude: 


■ V Accelerative and decelerative rates of mental growth did not appear 
to be related to any specific areas of ability as measured by the differences in 
perfonnances on the different types of items. Rather, there appeared to be 
general acceleratory-deceleratory factors present regardless of a child’s area of 
special competence.!^ 


Age of msolion of mental grauHh. aosdy related to the ptoblem 
of the mental growth of diSeient abiliUes is the age of cessation of mental 

BiBh ‘JSS I"'=>llStnee from 
••WW Sent.; 

and Personality Develonments- •* ivmfrfh a*"? ‘Mental Growth 

raw "I "■« sori.fa 
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Case B — - 

Case C 
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FIGUR6 4-6. Changes In IQ Of Rve fndlyjduols From Age Three 
To Age Twelve (Adopted from Sonfog, Baker, end Nelson) 
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sroMh. men individual testa are repeated (tom year to year 
ta aMity is usually iound, especially during the grosvmg years. T 
question may be raised, At svlrat age does this inmease m mtelligence 
test scores cease? It svas pointed out earlier that the pattern o( mental 
grouth is not identical (or alt individuals. Ukeuise, the age cl cessation 

o{ mental grmvth svill vaty uath different individuals. 

It is possible that the apparent cessation o( mental growth discusse 
previously may he due primarily to differences in experience during the 
adolescent and early adult years which are not measured equally by 
traditional tests. Some substantiation of ibis possibility may be noted 
in the tendency for further dex'elopment of the tested mtelligence of 
young adults who remain in school or who are employed in worlc which 
places a premium on learning and ihiolcing. Adults who leave school or 
who discontinue their education do not appear to continue to des'elop 
mentally at a comparable rate. Comparisons of amy classification scores 
of World War I and IVorld War 11 soldiers show that World M'ar H 
soldiers were significantly superior to their World War I counterparts. 
The best explanation for this difference would seem to be the greater 
amount of schooling World War II soldicn had. 

Hus4n found that the children of a Swedish toum who remained in 
school the longest registered the greatest gain in IQ throughout the 
adolescent years. The need for achievement seems to be related to con* 
tinned mental growth. 

The age at which individuals cease to grow in intelligence has been 
estimated to vary from thirteen and a half-years to some time in the 
hventies. Freeman and Flory ’• reported results from the Chicago growth 
study in which tests were administered to seN’eral hundred children over 
a period of years. Most of the subjects were retested at tbe age of 
se%'enteen or eighteen years. Some were later tested in college. A com- 
posite of four standardized tests consisting of (1) vocabulary, (2) 
analogies, (3) completion, and (4) opposites were used. Grow-th curves 
drawn from the raw scores showed that mental development continued 
uell be^’ond the ages of seventeen or eighteen years. There was also 
some evvdewe from these mental growth curves that the children of 
average ability might continue intellectual growth to a somewhat later 
age than those of superior ability'. Hower-er. in all likelihood, this results 
trom the iailure of the average environment to present opportunities for 
stimulating the superior pupG to grow at an accelerated rate. This presents 
a challenge to teachers to provide a more enriched environment to 

61-88* **^'*™« 0* SdwoShig upon IQ," Theoria. Vol. 2 ( 1951 ), pp. 

Retnl*^ ^ *" ^•ental Ability as Measured by 

(IM7)^p. ^ Society jor Rnearch in CJiild Vecelopment. 
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stimulate the intellectual curiosity and thus the mental growth of the 
superior pupils. 

The results of the study reported by Freeman and Flory are sub- 
stantiated by data presented by Bayley.^® Thirty-three subjects of the 
Berkeley growth study took the WechsJer Bellevue Intelligence Scale at 
16, 18, and 21 years of age. The r«ults indicate that intellectual functions 
continue to improve through 21 years and probably beyond. The gains 
occur at all levels of intelligence found in the sample. There are indica- 
tions, ho\\’ever, that some individuals reach their top capacity by 16 to 
18 years, while others may still be growing at the age of 24 or 25 years. 

Factors related to mental growth 

Many studies have been conducted on the relationship between 
mental development and various aspects of the child’s hereditarj' constitu- 
tion and em’ironmental circumstances. The problem of the relative im- 
portance of heredity and environment constantly appears in the evalua- 
tion of results. This problem is further related to IQ changes, discussed 
earlier in the chapter. The notion of a constant IQ has gradually been 
abandoned as a result of the avalanche of studies showing IQ changes. 
Some of the most important factors affecting the nature and rate of 
mental growth will be presented in subsequent discussions. 

Hereditary factors. Certain fundamental principles of licredity 
operate in producing the individual child, a product of the interaction of 
heredity and environment from the very beginning of life, 

Sontag and others noted that “close genetic relationships tend to 
have somewhat similar patterns of mental growth.”*' Although children 
with deficiencies in intelligence may be found in all cultural levels and 
often are offspring of families with normal or superior ability, a high 
percentage of feebleminded and borderline children are found among 
certain families with histories of mental deficiency. 

It should be pointed out, however, that not a!! children regarded 
by their teachers as mentally inferior arc actually inferior, although their 
mental responses may be on the level with those of a mentally inferior 
child. There is a difference between children whose potential mental 
abilities are e.xtremely low and those who are functioning on a very low 
plane. Some conditions, listed by Grace Arthur, that can lower the reac- 
tion level of an individual to the feebleminded level in spite of a normal 
intellectual endowment include the follow-ii^: 

1 Physical handicaps such as impaired vision. imp.nirc<I liearinR, and im- 

20 Nancy Bayley, "Data on the Grwth of Intelligence Between IS and 21 Vean 
as Measured b)’ the Wechslcr DelJevuc Scale," Joumfll of Genetic Ftychotopj. Vol. 

90 (1957), pp. 3-15. 

21 Op. at., p. 134. 
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paired mechanisms for motor eoonJinatioj that ' 

lUning and «-ith success on some scd« tor 
2. Brain ^ jur>- which occurred at birth or from later accdent that interfere 
^^i\h some kinds of intellectual aclmty but not with others. 

3 Severe early illness that delayed but did not prevent men^ development 

4. Delayed speech that extends far bey-rad normal limits, but has not pre 

vented development of nonverbal abdittes. .,„ni 

5. Intellectual idiosyncrasies that act as special intellectual disabilities untU 
they are diagnosed and ^ven appropriate treatment, and frequently are 
coidused with general mental deficiency.^ 


Relation heltceen phyrical and mental development. The problem 
of the relationship between physiological and anatomical structures and 
mental development has received the attention of a number of investi- 
gators. The significant increase in stature among American children, as- 
sumed to be the effects of improved standards of living, is evidence of 
the changes that may occur svithin a generation. Evidence of the influence 
of genetic factors on individual differences in mental ability has been 
presented in a comparison of intelligence in children of different degrees 
of genetic similarity. Identical twins are presumed to have the same 
genetic characteristics. To the extent that such hvins are more alike in 
intelligence than siblings, hereditary influences are irnplied. Comparisons 
have also been made between children of different degrees of kinship but 
from a somwhat similar sociocultural background. It has been pointed 
out, however, that twins ate from an identical environment and that 
environmental factors may have been the influential forces. In an at- 
tempt to overcome this likelihood, comparisons have been made between 
identical twins reared together and identical twins reared apart. Also, 
comparisons have been made between siblings reared together and 
siblings reared apart. If the greater resCTnblance in intelligence of 
identical twins persists despite the separation, the role of heredity be- 
come more clearly cstablislied, Burt has presented the following cor- 
relations in support of genetic influences: 


IdenU^l twins reared together 
Identical twins reared apart 
Siblings reared together 
Siblings reared apart 
Unrelated children reared together 


.925 

.876 

.538 

.517 

.269 


that a superior euviion- 
meut produces an increased mental growth. Thus, many factors that 

< pp 1.15 "’‘a'we of Menial AWlrty." Ameticon Pn/chologtrt, Vol. 13 
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produce superior developmenl lor one aspect of growth will likely produce 
superior development for other aspects. Most studies, however, have 
tailed to eliminate such factors as age, cultural differences, schooling, and 
other environmental factors in their attempt to ans\ver the question of 
the relation between mental and physical growth. Bersch, Lem, and 
Maxwell obtained intra-pair correlations between intelligence and height 
of two groups of twins. The investigators conclude: 

For both the German and the Scottish twin samples the intra-pair cor- 
mations between physical and mental measurements are of the order of zero. 
This is compatible with the hypothesis under investigation, namely, that there 
is no intrinsic biological relation between physical and intellectual develop- 
ment and that the observed tendency for more intelligent children to be bet- 
ter developed physically is a function of common environment.^^ 

Personality and IQ change. It was pointed out earlier that measured 
intelligence is a sample of an individuals behavior. It depends not only 
upon the possession of an aggregate of neural stwetuTes that make cer- 
tain mental operations possible, but also upon the extent to which the 
individual is' motivated to perform them. A number of investigators ” 
have hypothesized about the effects of personality differences on changes 
in IQ. Sontag®** and others suggest that the changes in IQ levels reflect 
what may well be termed “learning to learn." The question has been 
raised, Are there certain motivational factors in the child’s personality 
that may affect his performance in tests as the Stanford-Revision of the 
Binet Tests? In an attempt to answer this question tlie investigators used 
seven-point rating scales in making judgments of a number of personality 
factors. A comparison of the personality ratings made at age six of the chil- 
dren W’ho gained most in IQ with that of those who lost most in IQ showed 
that the emotional independence from parents personality rating was a 
significant factor. Concerning the analysis at age ten they state: 

. . . The analysis of the ratings made at age 10 resulted in a large num- 
ber of scales discriminating significantly between subjects who gained .ind 
subjects who lost in IQ during the elementary school years. Independence, 
Aggressiveness, Self-Initiation, Problem-Solving, Anticipation, Competitiveness, 
and the two scales having to do with scholastic competition all appeared to be 
related clearly to an accelerated pattern of IQ change during this period. The 
ratings made on the basis of these significant scales were all highly inicrcor- 
related, suggesting that a common dimension of personality could explain the 

O. F. Bersch, W. Lenz, and J. .MaxwdI, "Hjc Correlation IWwccn .Xfental and 
Pliysical Growth in Twins." DrilUft foumat of £ducofionoi Psychchey, ''ol. 31 

H. Stott, “Interaction of Ilcrcdily and Environment in neK.ird to Me.-mire<t 
Infeliigenco," British iournal of Bducationai Ptychdlosy, \'ol. 30 (1060), pp. 05-102. 

28 Op. cit., PP. 89-1^3. 
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sailed mectantaiB fa motor coordination that interfere with academic 
Lining and ivith success on some scales for measuring intelligence. 

2. Brain injury nhich occurred at birth or fcom later accident that interfered 

some Vdnds of intellectual activity but not with others. 

3. Severe early Alness that delayed but did not prevent mental development. 

4. Delayed speech that extends far beyond normal limits, but has not pre- 
vented development of nonverbal abilities. , , t V • 

5. Intenectua! idios^TiCTasies that act as special inteUectual dipbilities until 
they are diagnosed and given appropriate treatment, and frequently are 
corinsed with general mental deficiency.” 


Relation between physical and mental decelopment. Tbe problem 
of the relationship between physiological and anatomical structures and 
mental development has received the attention of a number of Investi- 
gators. The significant increase in stature among American cbfldreii, as- 
sumed to be the effects of improved standards of living, is evidence of 
the changes that may occur within a generation. Evidence of the influence 
of genetic factors on individual differences in mental ability bas been 
presented in a comparison of intelligence in children of different degrees 
of genetic simflarity. Identical twins are presumed to have the same 
genetic characteristics. To the extent that such twins arc more alibe in 
iDtelUgence than siblings, hereditary influences are implied. Comparisons 
have also been made between children of different degrees of kinship but 
from a somwhal similar sociocultural background. It bas been pointed 
out, however, that twins are from an identical environment and that 
environmental factors may have been the influential forces. In an at- 
tempt to overcome this likelihood, comparisons liave been made bet^veen 
identical twins reared together and identical twins reared apart. Also, 
comparisons have been made between siblings reared together and 
siblings reared apart. If the greater resemblance in intelligence o£ 
idenUcal twins persists despite the separation, the role of heredity be- 
comes more clearly established. Burt ” has presented the following cor- 
relations in support of genetic influences-. 


Identical twins reared together 
Identical twins reared apart 
Siblings trared togedier 
Siblings reared apart 
Unrelated children reared together 


.925 

.876 

.538 

.517 

.269 


Eviilciree las also been presented shmving that a superior environ- 
ment produces an increased mental growth.^Thus, 

minjfdnei,." *** Diagnosis of Feeble- 

(19a).ppMS Mental AbAity. Am^ncon P#yc/io/ogwf. Vol. 13 
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produce superior development for one aspect of gro\vth will likely produce 
superior development for other aspects. Most studies, however, have 
failed to eliminate such factors as age, cultural differences, schooling, and 
other environmental factors in their attempt to answer the question of 
the relation between mental and physical growth, Bersch, Lenz, and 
Maxwell obtained intra'pair correlations between intelligence and height 
of two groups of twins. The investigators conclude: 

For both the Gennan and the Scottish twin samples the intra-pair cor- 
relations between physical and mental measurements are of the order of zero. 
This is compatible with the hypothesis under investigation, namely, that there 
is no intrinsic biological relation bett»-een physical and intellectual develop- 
ment and that the observed tendency for more intelligent children to be bet- 
ter developed physically is a function of common environment.^-* 


Personality and JQ change. It ^vas pointed out earlier that measured 
intelligence is a sample of an individual’s behavior. It depends not only 
upon the possession of an aggregate of neural structures that make cer- 
tain mental operations possible, but also upon the extent to which tlie 
individual is' motivated to perform them. A number of investigators 
have hypothesized about the effects of personality differences on clianges 
in IQ. Sontag and others suggest that the changes in IQ levels reflect 
what may well be termed ‘learning to learn.” The question has been 
raised, Are there certain motivational factors in the child’s personality 
that may affect his performance in tests as tlie Stanford-Revision of the 
Binet Tests? In an attempt to answer this question the investigators used 
seven-point rating scales in making judgments of a number of personality 
factors. A comparison of the personality ratings made at age six of the chil- 
dren who gained most in IQ with that of those who lost most in IQ showed 
that the emotional independence from parents personality rating ^^’as a 
signifleant factor. Concerning the analysis at age ten they state: 


... The analysis of the ratings made at age 10 resulted in a large num- 
ber of scales discriminating significantly between subjects who gained .ind 
subjects who lost in IQ during the elementary school years. Independence. 
Aggressiveness Self-Initiation, Problem-Solving, Anticipation, Competitisenoss, 
and the two scales having to do with scholastic competition all appeared to be 
related clearly to an accelerated pattern of IQ change during this period. The 
ratings made on the basis of these significant scales were all highly intercor- 
related suggesting that a common dimension of personality could c.xpl.'iin the 


Si o. F. Bersch. W. Lena, and J. Maxwell, •The Conclation Ktween Mental and 
Physical Growth in Twins." British Joumat of Educational rsychohpy, \o1. 31 

^ "Interaction of Heredity fliid Ens-ironment in Rcg.rrd to .Meauirod 

IntclligSce," BHitih Journal of Erfucjftoiwl Psychohev, Vof. 30 (1960). pp. 93.102. 
20 Op. cit., pp. SO-l-tS. 
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otoined at thfe age. The rclm^l Iteto o! these scales suggested 
the actoement motive as a common dimension-- 

It appears that gum-tree curiositj-. likely tu charact^uc the child 
ss-ho has gaiaed a relative degree o! emotional mdependence from te 
parents, and opportunities for eaploraUon. may have a beneficia efiert 
npcm mental grosvth during the early years. The child svho is emmnmally 
dependent upon liis paienls during the preschool years 
develop behavior patterns not condurivc to “learning to Icam- Dunng Uic 
elenientai>'-school years the IQ of the child who is motivated through a 
hi^ need for achievement, or who has been taught many stills at home, 
will likely he accelerated. Other studies suggest that freedom from rigid 
personalit)* structure enhances “learning to learn.” 

It might also be appropriate to emphasize that there usually exists a 
difieience between the child’s functional level of intelligence and his 
potential ahilit)*. Often very bright children have emotional difiicuUies 
which may prevent them from utilizing their potentials optimally. Simi- 
larly other children who might he less well endowed have developed 
habits and goals which motivate them toward learning and make them 
more secure in dealing with learning problems. Since intelligence tests 
tend to measure either directly or indirectly the child’s achievements, this 
group of children often do fairly well. In the case of the boy who kept 
house, described later, it should be emphasized that intelligence tests 
merely select certain t>T)es of achievements for determining intelligence. 
Personal and social developmental patterns which are different from “the 
nonn" often are not considered. Ps)-cbologists constantly urge teachers 
and parents to regard intelligence as being merely one of many important 
factors in dealing with children. 

The social-chzss structure. There are many studies to support the 
hypothesis that the cultural level of the home has an important hearing 
on the intelligence test scores children make. In administering individual 
intelligence tests, the writers have observed that the t>'pe and quality of 
language responses of children from homes differing in social-cultural 
level var>’ considerably. The language responses of twins are often strik- 
ingly smvilai. Recently twins were asked by one of the writers, as part 
of a test, why they would rather ride in an automohae than on a bicycle, 
f ■“ * ”1“ y™ "-ffl get 'vet while riding 

One o( fc rvritm r^tly had 3 foerth-grade boy referred to him 
ir ^1! ’ '“''■'v and He principal ot his school believed that 

hi? 1 ? Inlelligence. The writer discovered that 

the boy had a losv-noimal IQ but in addition assumed responsibilities in 

^ Sonlag ei al, op. cit., p. 137. 
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the home far beyond those of the average child of his age. The boi's 
mother had deserted the family and his father, who drove a truck, was 
away from home a great deal. This eleven-year-old boy managed the 
household, did most of the cooJdng, and practically all of the family 
shopping. In responsibility and practical intelligence this pupil was far 
advanced over most of the children in his grade, but his intelligence test 
performance was not consistent with his personal and social achieve- 
ments. 

Continued exposure to differential environmental conditions found 
in different socioeconomic groups favors the development of certain 
abilities, but it discourages the development of other abilities. The tasks 
to be learned at school are usually more closely related to the stimulating 
forces and educational background of the middle-class child than of the 
lower-class child. Consequently, middle-class children tend to e.xcel on 
these tasks. This was shown in an early study by Freeman, Holzinger, and 
Mitchell.^® The results of one of these studies are summarized in Table 
4-1. A rating scale was used for appraising the foster homes, taking into 


TABLE 4-1. Influence of the Quality of the Foster Home on 
Change in IQ of Foster Children {After Freeman^ Hohinger, and 
Mitchell) 


FOSTER HOME 

NUMBER OF 

IQ BEFORE 

IQ AFTER 4 

CAIN 

RATING 

CASES 

PLACEMENT 

YEARS 


Good 

33 

95.2 

100.5 

5.3 

Poor 

41 

88.0 

88.1 

0.1 


account the neighborhood, size and comfort of the building, general condi- 
tions of the building, reading matter in the home, educational level of 
the parents, congeniality, and character of the foster parents. The chil- 
dren were tested before being placed in the foster homos and again four 
years later. The table shou’s that the children from the foster homes 
rated good registered an average gain of 5.3 in IQ, while tiiose from 
the homes rated poor, registered no significant gain. 

Comparisons of rural and city children yield results favorable to the 
city child. The most plausible wplanation for this is the greater cultural 
advantages offered by tlie urban environment. Smith noted that urban 


28 F N Freeman. K. V. Ilohingcr, and B. C MilcJiell. "Tlic InfJiicnrr of En\lrom 
meat on The rntefifgence, Scisool ^clifcrwnent and Conduct of Foster Children,'" 
Ttccntij-sevcnth Yearbook of the Notional Society for the Study of Education, 192S, 

h Smith. Personality Characleristia of flurol and Url>an Southern Negro 

Children. Ed. D. Dissertation. Indiana Unn-ersily, 19SS. 
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Negro stodentr in Southern segregated eAoob were 
in totellieence test seores than were nnal Negro students. Urban students, 
hosier se^^ed to tome front homes of slightly higher soctoeconomtc 
status ssith a higher educational status than did rural studCTts 

A drtailed analysis of the many items malung up most intelhgence 
tests reveals a cultural bias in favor of the urban child. Such bias may be 
erprcssed, for esample, in a test item that asks. What should )'oo ''b “ 
on your svay to school you suddenly realize that you may be tMdy. the 
urban child svho svalhs to school sviU generaUy recognize that be should 
nm or ^-alk fastei. The rural child who travels by school bus ^vill likely 
be perplexed because there is actually little or nothing he can do in such 
a situation. This bias no doubt accounts for many of the differences 
fiequenlly found in the intelligence lest scoies of rural and urban chil- 
dren. 

E\idence has also been presented to show that group tests tend to 
favor upper-middle-class urban children rather than lower-class urban 
children. This may account, in part, for differences frequently found in 
intelligence test scores be^veen these two groups. Teachers and others 
who interpret the results of inlelUgeDce test scores should be aware of 
these relationships and take them into account where^’er pertinent. 

Influence of tchooling. Althou^ many studies have reported a 
significant relation between inlelligence test scores and school achieve- 
ment, there have been few experimenls dealing si-ith the effects of school- 
ing on the IQ. The results of studies bearing on this problem are some- 
what conflicting. Substantial ev’idence indicates that children from 
substandard home conditions benefit most from nursery-school and 
kindeigarten experiences, while diose from favorable home environments 
benefit least. In a study of the effects of nursery-school attendance, Olson 
and Hughes studied children from average or superior home environ- 
ment. They found that nutserj'-school children from such home back- 
grounds did not differ significantly in their mental growth from non- 
nuisery-school children from similar home backgrounds. An environment 
u ich proNTdes for mental stimulation and opportunities for mental de- 
velopment in barmony with the chQd*s maturational level tends to pro- 
mote optimum mental development U thus appears that the improve- 
ment of an environment be>ond a certain point may be of little value 
in conlnbuUng to mental gnwtK 

‘‘“w a superior enviiou- 

ellirf qu„„„„ is. Will enviromnent that is superior for cue 
cMd necessarily be superior for another child? What constitutes a 
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superior environment is difficult to describe, except in very general 
terms. It has already been suggested that an environment which provides 
tor mental stimulation and optimum opportunities for mental g^o^vth 
might be regarded as a very good environment. Since children differ in 
needs and in abilities, it seems most likely that an environment providing 
stimulation for one child may actually frustrate another. This may be 
observed among a group of fourth-grade pupils in their spelling or writ- 
ing activities. The child who is motivated to spell so that he may be able 
to wite a composition about his summer vacation at the beach will find 
the learning experiences more meaningful and challenging than the child 
who is impelled to spell or write merely to satisfy the teacher. 


Intelligence and bilingualism. Many studies have been conducted 
on the problem of the relation between intelligence and bilingualism. In 
general these studies have supported the hypothesis that children from 
homes where a language other than English is spoken are at a disadvan- 
tage on intelligence tests. Here again, one should be careful in arriving 
at conclusions about the cause of low intelligence test scores among sucii 
children, since it is difficult to obtain reliable estimates. 

In the study by Darcey*’ of the effect of bilingualism upon the 
measurement of the intelligence of preschool children, 306 monolingual 
and 106 bilingual children were matched for age, sex, and socioeconomic 
status, Two individual intelligence scales were administered to each child 
of the two groups. The 1937 Heoision of the Stanjord-Binct Scale, Form L 
was used as a verbal test and tbev4/kms Objecf^fifting Test, Form A was 
used as a nonverbal measure of intelligence. Some of the conclusions 
from this study are summarized by Darcy: 

1. There were significant differences between the mean IQ’s achieved by the 
monolingual and bilingual subjects on the Stanford-Binct Scales. These dif- 
ferences were consistently in favor of the monoglots when divided accord- 
ing to age and sex and also when the age groups and sexes were combined. 

2. Conversely, u’hen the differences in the mean IQ's were determined for 
both language groups on the Atkins Test, significant differences in hi^or of 
the bilingual group were found. . . . 

Since a large number of children may be bilingual, those concerned with 
measuring their intelligence should bear these facts in mind. 

The Jenkins Non-verbal Scale of Hicnial AbiliUj was used in a study 
of bilingualism and nonverbal intelligence reported by Lewis.” Sixteen 

Natalie T. Darcey, "Tlic Effect of Billngyalnm Uj>on the Mcanuemrnl of 
Inlellisence of Children of Preschool Age," Journal of EtlucalhnaJ Fmbohpy. \'ol. 

Lenis. '‘Bilingualism and Kon-wlul IntclliKcnce: a Fvirtlier Slinfy of 
Test Results," BHthh Journal of Educatkmal Ptvcbolosy, Vol 29 (1950), pp. 17-22. 
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TABLE 4-2. Mean Intelligence Test Scores for the Four 
Groups (Lewis) 


CRO'UT 

MEAN 

STANDABD DEVIATION 

1 

33.30 

16.37 

2 

38.36 

15.95 

3 

38.94 

16.26 

4 

40.98 

17.69 


with an increase in bilingualism. The ovet-all differences between the four 
groups are statistically significant. The results support those of an earlier 
study by Morgan.®^ There is evidence from Morgans study that the 
retardation of bilingual children may result, in part, from the time limit 
imposed on certain tests. It may well be that bilingual children, required 
to make a choice between two languages, tend to be slightly slower in 
solving problems and are thus penalised on all time tests. 

SUMMARY 


What constitutes intelligence has challenged the thinking of cduca- 
tional psychalogises and has encouraged intensive sludy and research. 
Although psychologists are not in complete agreement about the essential 
nature of intelligence, intelligence tests have furnished imnsiderablc in- 
formation about how it functions at different age leve s. The various 
studies of mental growth agree that growth is rapid during the pre- 
school period. Most of the intelligence tests designed for scliool-agc ehil- 
dren make use of language. Thus, mental groivlh has been closely 
identified by some students of child development with language develop- 

“'’"The child's mental ability, as measured by inlelligence tests, is un- 
doubtedly influenced by many factors. The respective miliience of l.credit) 
aouDtea y mnue r completely separated, a foct perhaps less 

and ,e wavJTn intnraC. Heredity seems to set 

erth^b^d limits wfthin which mental gtovrth must take place, while 
forth the j„ determining llie manner and eslenl to which 

'*"rta°nTbffities might be developed. In a complete cv.iliialion of a child s 
rnm" “ r/par.icular ag^ 1-1. it is essentia, that performance 

‘“‘'sTuSsoTm- limit of menml growth arc no. wlioliy in agree- 
meat aboS 1 time the grmvih of intdligcnce ceases. It appears ilia. 
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the child’s environment operates throughout life and may have a bene- 
ficial effect at almost any age in increasing his scores in specific situations. 
The mental growth of different functions will not be uniform by any 
means. Much controversy has taken place regarding the constancy of 
the IQ. Again, studies are not wholly in agreement. The various studies 
reported during the past two decades have offered considerable evidence 
that environmental factors as well as the individual’s emotional and 
physical conditions have an important bearing on the stability of the IQ. 
Mental growth curves must take into account these factors along with the 
dynamics of the individual child. 

Problems and Exercises 


1. Collect several definitions of intelligence. NVhat do you find in common 
in these different definitions? What are some significant differences? 

2. Look up further data on the development of intelligence tests. What was 
the nature of the early tests? Point out any differences noted between 
the views of early investigators and those of today, 

3. \Vhal are the advantages of the group tests? What are some of their dis- 
advantages? 

4 . the Senml natee ot the mental growth curve. How is this re- 
lated to the principle that all growth is mtenelaterl? 

»ncy“o‘! !he IqT'"® 

“'""eet in the pattern of growth ot 

q dynamics of menUl growth? 

.0 

schoolsTo t^m*MUheTrobS''Ti?”l‘ 

from underprivileged areas? ° * slower mental growth of children 
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Language and Thinking 


The language of a society is one of its most important 
distinguishing characteristics; it is a vehicle for communication, expres- 
Sion, self-realization, and is perhaps our most peculiarly human character- 
istic. The acquisition of the language of ones culture is an important 
factor in socialization. It is also through language that a child learns 
about many aspects of his culture. The scope of language includes speak- 
ing and comprehending vocalizations, reading, and writing. Emphasis In 
this chapter is given to the development of language, influences affecting 
this development, and the interrelations of language and thinking. 

The previous chapter defined intelligence and presented materials 
dealing with the measuring of intelligence, the nature of mental growth, 
and the uses of intelligence tests. Since language development and mental 
development are so closely linked, attention will first be given in this 
chapter to the variety of mental abilities that may be observed among 
children and adults. 

VAKIETT OF MENTAL ABILITIES 

Intelligence tests are at best only samplings of certain mental abili- 
ties, The fact that correlations between scores obtained from different 
tests are far from perfect indicates that different tests may be measuring 
different mental abilities. Intdligence test makers have succeeded, how- 
ever, in developing tests that furnish a good sampling of abilities im- 
portant for success in school. Group intelligence tests may well be 
labeled scholastic aptitude tests. In other words, the discriminaUon value 
of a good intelligence test is sufficient to enable the teacher or other 
educator to discriminate, rvilhin limits, between those children who are 
most hkely to succeed at school and those who are not. 
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Complexity of mental development 

Mental development* the complexity of which is indicated by the 
Primary Mental Abilities Test, includes the development of memory abili- 
ties, attention and concentration, judgment, imagination, concept forma- 
tions, creative abilities, and other aspects of the mental processes. It also 
includes the thinking and thought proc^es Piaget emphasized in his 
studies.^ We may see this complexity in the healthy infant of three 
months. His ability to observe, change expressions, and adapt to changed 
environmental conditions are evidence of mental activities. 

During the preschool years a child's complex mental development is 
evidenced by the wide range of mental activities he exhibits in his lan- 
guage, play, social behavior, and thought processes. His growing atten- 
tion span also furnishes additional evidence of his development. Jersild 
has suggested that during this period the child develops into a thinking 
creature. Materials presented later in this chapter on language develop- 
ment, vocabulary growth, and thinking ability during the preschool and 
early years support this belief. 

Varieties of mental development. Most tests of mental ability at* 
tempt to measure a number of different abilities. Samples of tests of 
mental development by Buhler, by Bayley, and by Gesell for young chil- 
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FIGURE 5-1. Growth In Three MeWol AblliHes-Vocobulory, Dissecting Sen- 
tences, and Reasoning (After Conrad, Freeman, and Jones) 

r Jean Piaget, The Language and Thought of the Child (N'w ilarcotjrt. 

Brace & World, 1926). 
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Complexity of mental development 

Mental development, the complexity of which is indicated by the 
Primary Mental Abilities Test, includes the development of memory abili- 
ties, attention and concentration, /udgment, imagination, concept forma- 
tions, creative abilities, and other aspects of the mental processes. It also 
includes the thinking and thought processes Piaget emphasized in bis 
studies.^ We may see this complexity in the healthy infant of three 
months. His ability to observe, change expressions, and adapt to changed 
environmental conditions are evidence of mental activities. 

During the preschool years a child’s complex mental development is 
evidenced by the wide range of mental activities he exhibits in his lan- 
guage, play, social behavior, and thought processes. His growing atten- 
tion span also furnishes additional evidence of his development, /erstld 
has suggested that during this period the child develops into a thinking 
creature. Materials presented later in this chapter on language develop- 
ment, vocabulary growth, and thinking ability during the preschool and 
early years support this belief. 

Varieties of mental development. Most tests of mental ability at- 
tempt to measure a number of different abilities. Samples of tests of 
mental development by Buhler, by Bayley, and by Gesell for young chil- 
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aim ievea\ &e compte variety o! mental ahaWes that appear in young 
chMrreipedally by the time they reach kindergarten school agd 
There is evidence from a numVr of studies that individual diSerences in 
difierent mental abilities increases with age. We may note 
examination of children in three mental abililies-vocabulary, dissecting 
sentences, and reasoning-shown in Fignte S-l.' The rapid powth in 
vocabulary throughout late childhood is here shown, while there is a 
much slower development of reasoning ability. The developmimt ot 
reasoning ability depends upon a combination of factors and conditions 
with training aad experience playing ao important part. It seems likely 
that special abilities may be mote influenced by training than the gen- 
eral ability described by Speannan. Thus, where training in tasks requir- 
ing special abilities is involved, one would expect individual differences 
between these abilities to increase with age. Subsequent materials dealing 
with the development of language and thinking will throw additional 
light on this problem. 

Not only do children grow mentally at different rates, but the de- 
velopmental pattern ol different functions is also different. The grcrwth 
curves of three of the eleven tests of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale fof 
Children, presented in Figure 5-2,* show the general trend and pattern 
of mental growth during the elementary-school years. These curves show 
roughly the proportion of fifteen-year mental maturity attained at the 
different ages. The early rate of mental growth for digit span is faster than 
that for the other processes studied. By seven and a half years of age, 
the average child has reached a level of maturity in this ability not 
reached in the other mental functions until the age of nine and a half 
and ten and three-quarter years. The continuous development of vocabu- 
lary from age five to fifteen shows how important language becomes as 
the child grows toward maturity. 


Language end intelligence. The development of language ap- 
proximates the development of intelligence and is usually regarded as 
one of the best indices for evaluating intellectual growth and develop- 
ment. The intimate relationship of language achievement to intelligence 
IS exemplified in a study by Oymer-^ He used Stanfoid-Binet mental 
ages as a critenon for comparing hvo groups of fifth-grade students. 


YcarUlk^of^xtL H- E. Jon«. "Differential Mental Growth,” 

rp llt-l2. ^ ^ SocfeltrfpT the Study of Education. Vol. 43 (1&44). Part 1, 

D Chad 
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FIGURE 5-2. The Proportion Of Pifteen-Yoor Mental Maturity Attained in 
Different Mental Functions At Various Age lerels (AHer Wechihr) 


The low Binet group had an IQ of 92.7 svliilc tlie high Binct group 
iced 133. Doth groups were administered llio language section of tlie 
CcUfamia Test of Menial Maturilij. Tlie results, presented in Figure BG, 
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FIGURE 5-3. Row Score Dijfrlbuiion Of Test 12, "Total Verbal Concepts" For 
Wsh And Low Frfib Grode Binet Groups {Clymer) 
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M fro™ Ao California Test of 

Mental Maturity ' 

Tickets to a show cost 10 cents. Jim bought 2 tickets. 

How much did he pay for them? 

alarm— blame, signal, address, comfort 

Jack runs faster khan Harry. 

Bert runs faster than Harry. 

Which is the slowest of the three? 

Bert— Jack— Harry 

The name of the story read to you a while ago is— 

The Guide 
A Summers Out/ng 
In the Rockies 
The Pack Train 


Language development in early childhood 

Acquisition of speech. Babbling is a form of voca! activity which is 
produced voluntarily, but without involving significant meaning or as* 
sociations. Generally the age of babbling is between tlie tliird and twelfth 
months, although many infant sounds that resemble babbling continue 
after the first birthday. Babbling is a form of play involving sound, and 
occurs during periods of contentment, especially when the youngster is 
alone. Because it is not associated udth particirlar objects, people, or 
situations, it cannot be thought of as real speech. With maturation and 
practice the infant increases the variety of sound combinations and 
acquires increased variations in speech and inflections. Thus, the bab- 
bling sounds take on a sort of word-naming lone, ^^^hen others give at- 
tention to these sounds, the infant tends to use them in a greater variety 
of situations, including social situations. 

The process by ^vhiclj tlje infant mor'es from babbling to naming is 
unknown. It has been speculated that liis motlmr may say the proper 
word often enough so that he begins to discriminate the proper sounds, 
and by trial and error succeeds in reproducing them. The recognition lie 
receives from making a sound meaningful to others probably serves to 
reinforce his efforts. Thus, it is likely that imitation and conditioning phiy 
important roles in the acquisition of language. Parents and si}>lings in 
their normal conversation repeat many words which the infant hc.irs and 
imitates. 

Tlie period between the ages of twelve and eighteen to twenty 
months is usually regarded as the period of speech readiness. During this 
time even though the)’ usually lack oral language, most cljildren are able 
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to communicate many of their needs and desires to other members of 
the family. The ability to articulate is not so well developed at this age. 
One investigator found that she was able to understand only 26 per cent 
of the vocalizations of children eighteen months of age, whereas at two 
years of age this had increased to 67 per cent® Growth in comprehen- 
sibility and accuracy of pronunciation is shown in Figure 5-4. The ac- 
curacy of pronunciation lags far behind that of understandable responses. 



figure 5-4. 
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rarely spoke to her child because she felt he wouldn’t understand what 
was being said. A normal cliild’s failure to talk during the period of speecli 
readiness may lead to behavioral maladjustments. Since talking is an 
important way of expressing feeh’ngs and needs, frustrations and emo- 
tional disturbances may result from its delay. Except in cases of mental 
deficiency or auditory difficulties, delayed speech generally stems from 
a lack of opportunity to learn to talk, and a lack of motivation; it is often 
symptomatic of poor or faulty parent-child relationslups. It has been 
found that children who lack language models develop incomprehensible 
‘'private speech.” 

The amount and kinds of language the child possesses at various 
ages, such as the number of words in his vocabulary, his ability to utilize 
complete sentences, his preponderant use of various types of words, and 
his grammatical usage, have been measured. These studies have thrown 
light upon the development of the child’s oral language. 

The speech of young children varies from that of adults both in 
quantity and quality. Strauss and McCarus® offer a possible explanation. 
They state that the language of the child-much of which is developed 
between the ages of one and three years-consists in naming and labeling 
his activities for retention as he verbalizes his percepts. On the other 
hand, the adult uses language to communicate. For communication to be 
effective, ideas must flow two ways; but the child is really only concerned 
with himself, so language does not represent communication in the 
. adult sense. 

Vocabulary development. During the past twenty-five years, a 
number of studies have been made to determine the size and quality of 
the vocabularies of both children and adults. Unfortunately, there is a 
great variation in the findings of these studies. Differences in sampling 
proceuVires" irntf rtt /sv 

count for the different results. Analyses of various types of wTitings, sucli 
as themes or letters, tend to yield somewhat different word-counts than 
those obtained from oral conversations. Similarly, variations in scoring 
and in interpreting results account for some differences. When a child is 
very young, it is possible for us to count all the words he uses. Later, 
when his vocabulary is rapidly increasing, we must rise other methods. 
Then problems relating to eliciting responses (the use of word lists or 
pictures), the acceptability of the responses (whether to accept sy7?on>7n5, 
explanations, or illustrations), and the extent of the child’s understanding 
(the child may be able to use the word or «x»gnizo it only when it is in 
context), make the study of vocabulary development dinjciill. 

Generally, studies of vocabulary development res'cal a consistent 
OTA Strauss and E. McCaras. “TIw UiiRuist Loots nt Aplmf.i in Cluldrcn." 
/ourm! of Speech and llcanng Ditentlen. VoL 23 (1958), pp. 
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vocabulary was acted. Figure « shmvs the basic vocabulary scores she 
Obtained for various chronological age groups. 

Seashore » used a vocabulary test consisting of 89 items in which 
pictures were used to give the child an opportunity to display his 
Knowledge of words. The test was given individually to 117 children 
ranging in age from tour to ten years. The following estimates of vo- 
cabulary size were based on the results of this study; 


Age 4 5,600 basic words 

Age 5 . . 9,600 basic svords 

Age 6 14,700 basic words 

Age 7 21,100 basic words 

Age 8 . . 26,300 basic words 

Age 10 .... 34,300 basic words 


Sentence development. Before the age of two, the child generally 
uses one word to do the work of an entire sentence. By the time lie is 
three and one-half years old, sentences average between four and five 
words, and by five years the average is between five and six words,® 
Hahn found that sentence length varied with the situation. When her 
first graders were talking before their peers in a show-and-tell lesson, 
their sentences averaged 10.4 words; but when tliese same cliSldren were 
conversing with an adult, the average length was slightly less than 
seven words. Templin examined 50 remarks made to an adult by boys 
and girls who ranged in age from three to eight years. The results were 
similar to those of other studies and revealed that a general tendency 
exists for the number of incomplete sentences to diminish in the childs 
conversation as he grows older. Table 5-2 shows this decreasing trend 
in the use of incomplete sentences, along with an increasing trend in 
the use of compound and complex sentences for the children from five 
to eiglit years old. 


Qualitative differences in childrens speech. It has been suggested 
previously that there seem to be certain qualitative differences in the 
speech of young children and adults. Usually the child docs not develop 
fluency in all aspects of language at the same time. During the preschool 
period the child tends to learn lJ)e names of objects and persons first. 


» Robert N. Seashore, "A Now Light on Chililren’s VocabuliTics," Scfioal and 
Soctef^ \ ol 66 ^ Anabasis of Certain in a IJeveiopniental 

of Genetic rsyrbefog./ .^foncgrap/n. Vol. 23 pp. 473-4T0. 

^ jo^ MuJm "Analyses of Ihe Content and Form of the Speech of First Cratfe 
fl948).pp. 361-360. 

^ r Toinoiin Certain language Skilb in Cliilthcn (Minneai^hs: T)>e Vni- 

versity of .Minnesofa Press. 1957). rP- T-l-lftl. 
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disregarded the relative frequency of the various constructions; instead, 
she reported the number of times a specific error occurred in 1000 words. 
In her study the use of got for have was the most frequent error for all 
ages. The disagreement between the verb and subject ranked second 
on the six-year level and third on the eight-year level. Colloquialisms 
and slang ranked third for six-year-olds and second for eight-year-olds. 
All errors, except those of colloquialisms and slang, decreased with age. 
In a study published twelve years prior to Templin’s, Carlton and 
Carlton found that sex'en kinds of errors made up approximately txvo- 
thirds of the total number of errors normal children make. These in- 
cluded the use of double subjects, failure of the verb to agree with the 
subject in number and person, wong verb, misuse of sort of and kind of, 
confusion in the use of adjectives and adverbs, wTong verb forms, and 
general redundance. When these enors were compared with those made 
by children in 1909, it was found that the types of error changed xvith 
the times. Double negatives and the use of ain't were the txvo most 
frequent mistakes children made some three or four decades ago. Inas- 

araplable Irngmstic fomis. words, and sbractnre have changed during 
the penod encompassed by the studies. ® ^ 
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development. Through egocentric speech, according to Piaget, the child 
does not bother to know to whom he is speaking nor whether he is 
being listened to. . . . He does not attempt to place himself at the point 
of view of his hearer. On the other hand, in socialized speech the child 
addresses his hearer and tries to influence him or exchange ideas with 
him. Piaget distinguishes five lands of socialized speech; (1) adapted 
information, (2) criticism, (3) commands, requests and threats, (4) 
questions, (5) answers. 

The relation of language and thinking 

The symbols children and adolescents most frequently use in think- 
ing are %vords. The use of words in creative thinking and problem solving 
will be discussed in chapters 10 and 11. The close relationship of lan- 
guage and thinking was emphasized by Piaget. Other investigators have 
also recognized this close relationship, although there is considerable 
disagreement about the extent and nature of this relationship. 

The nature of thinking. The role of experience in thinking has been 
emphasized by many students of education and psychology. V\^hat is the 
nature and content of our experience when we are faced with a prob* 
lem? We can distinguish two kinds of elements in our experience when 
we are in a problem situation. First, there are objects in our immediate 
environment such as doors, furniture, books, and the like. Second, there 
are images of objects that are not in our immediate environment but 
which we recall from previous experiences. These were recognized by 
Dewey in his explanation of thinking in the infant’s early experiences. 

... As soon as the infant begins to expect he begins to vise something 
which is now going on as a sign of something to follow; he is, in iiowevcr 
simple a fashion, judging. For he takes one thing as evidence of something 
else, and so recognizes a relationship. Any future development, however elabo- 
rate it may be, is only an extending and refining of this simple act of infer- 
ence. All that the wisest man can do fs to obseivc what is going on more 
widely and more minutely and then select more carefully from wliat is noted 
just those factors which point to sometliing to happen.*^ 

A typical example illustrating this thought process is the student’s 
observation that the teacher has had a projector brought into tlie class- 
room and is about to get a movie screen in proper position in the front 
of the room. One student may say, “1 think we are going to have some 
pictures shown today.” Another student, howes-er, having observed the 


ve Oi». cit., p. 0. 

IT John Dewey, Dcmocfflcv and Education (New York: Tiie .Maanltlan Com- 
pany, 1916), pp. 163-J78. 
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projector more carefully, states, "Yes, but I tbink it \vill be slides rather 
than a movie.” In this illustration inferences are made, based upon the 
application of past experiences, to objects and conditions in the classroom 
environment. 


The role of words. There are some who hold that the nature and 
content of thinking bears very little relationship to the nature and con- 
tent of language. Such a view emphasrees the importance of imagery. 
The following excerpt from a letter by Einstein to Hadamard furnishes 
an account of Einstein’s thought processes as he himself describes them. 

The words of the language, as ihey are written or spoken, do not seem 
to play an important role in my mechanism of thought. The psychical entities 
which serve as elements in thought are certain signs and more or less clear 
raages which can he ‘ voluntarily" reproduced and combined . . . this com- 
binatory play seems to be the essential feature in productive thought— before 
there is any connection with logical construction in words or other kinds of 
signs which can be communicated to others. . . . Conventional words or 
other signs have to be sought for laboriously only in a secondary stage, when 
the atave mentioned assocutive play is sufficiently established and can be 
reproduced at will.** 
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Developmental stages in thinking. Most attempts to define develop- 
mental stages in thinking will draw on the studies of Piaget. Altl)Ough 
most students of child development do not distinguish the different 
stages as clearly as Piaget did, they recognize his important contribution 
to our understanding of the language and thought of children. 

According to Piaget the language and thought of the child are 
aspects of the cognitive process. The intellectual development of the 
child can best be understood through his language and thought processes. 
In this account he described three levels of intellectual development: (1) 
sensory-motor activity^ (2) egocentric thought and language^ and (3) 
rational thought.®** 

The first, or sensory-motor activity level, is the period during which 
the infant explores his world, and comes to deal with it as something 
apart from the self. At this stage he learns that symbols are closely re- 
lated to the objects and happenings around him. He gradually learns 
that his world includes others and that he must learn to adjust to their 
activities. The world, however, is still interpreted largely in terms of the 
self. Piaget describes language during this period as egocentric, although 
during early childhood, the child's speech passes from the initial stage 
of egocentricity to a stage of social egocentricity. 

The third stage emerges during the seventh to eleventh years. At 
this time the child is capable of rational thought, while prior to this stage 
the child was largely egocentric and incapable of logical thought. There 
is evidence that, with mental maturity and added ejqjcrience, logical 
thought increases while more elementary and egocentric thought dimin- 
ishes. Ho;vever, attempts to separate stages as clearly as Piaget did 
meets with many difficulties. 

Preschool children frequently display rational thought in their at- 
tempts to solve complex problems within their level of ability. Materials 
bearing on this will be presented in chapter II. Studies by Deutsche®’ 
revealed that different types of c-xplanations of causal relations were 
offered by students at different age levels. The results of her study sug- 
gest that the child’s thinking cannot be sharply distinguished from adult 
modes of thought, although certain types of thinking predominate during 
childhood and decline during late childhood and adolescence. Other 
types of thinking, such as logical thinking, tends to increase during the 
school years. 

Inferplaij of thinking and feeling. A number of early studies of 
child development show that the intellect lags far behind the emotions 

20 Jean Piaget, Factors Dclcrmtnlng Ilaman BeJwilnr (Camtiridge: Han'atd UnJ- 

21 Jean M* Deulsclie. The Devetopment of ChiiJrcn’i Concepts o! Causal gela- 
tions. University of Minnesota Cfilld Welfare Monograph, 1037, No. 13. 
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lanEuage as largely egoeeDtiic. According la early studies by Piaget il i 
only alir the age of seven or eight that the child hcgins 1“ 
scions of his reasoning activities. Tlins, Piaget saw 1,1 le evidence of an 
interplay of feelings and intellectual awareness m which logic and nnilcr- 

staudiuc ate used. t ^ 

Later studies Lave revealed tlial the child s intellect docs serve at a 
relatively early age to give him a heller understanding of himself and 
the world he lives in. These studies suggest that seU-awarencss, self- 
deception. reasoning, and socialized speech develop gradually from a 
feeble beginning during infancy. These ways of ihinhing and communi- 
cating develop in accordance with principles of maturation and learning 
suggested in chapter 3. Although egoccntricily is marked during early 
childhood, it is also present to a lesser degree during adolescence and 
adulthood. Likewise, the feeling slates appear early in life, but not in 
full-grown fashion. Emotional development follows the same growth 
pattern as other aspects of development, but no age of the child’s de- 
velopment can be classified exclusively as an emotional stage, egocentric 
stage, or logical stage. 

Imeginafion and critical ffimking. The development of imagina- 
tion and critical thinking keeps pace with other aspects of the child’s 
development. The early imagination of the child is sometimes reflected 
in fantasy, often regarded by adults as lies. The imagination of children 
is further reflected in art, poems, stories, games, and spontaneous ex- 
pressions. Although there is a growth in the ability of the child to think 
critically, we must not assume that imagination and critical thinking 
develop and function in a void. The interpretation an elementary-school 
chad gives to a picture or behavior act will be determined not only by 
his mental development but also by his previous experiences with the 
elements presented in the picture or behavtor aet. This was uWived by 
one of the writers with a seven-year-old boy who for the first time 
watched two men take honey from a hive of bees. The boy asked, “VVhat 
do they use smoke “Well, won’t that make the bees sick?” “How 
did the bees get the honey into that box?" “Where did they carry it 
trom:' How do the bees carry the honey?" 

You will note £„« this esomple that the boy was depending upon 
his language and experiences to think critically 

h. hk development will be limited 
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sensory abilities will influence the development of imagination and 
critical thinking. The child also needs guidance and training in critical 
thinking. 

Factors influencing language development 

As is true with all aspects of child growth and development, the rate 
and extent of language development are the result of numerous factors. 
The close relationship between mental growth and language has been 
discussed previously, At present, verbal tests and vocabulary tests are 
among the most reliable and valid measures of intellectual ability avail- 
able. In using the Stanford-Binel Scale with children, for e.xample, the 
psychologist usually administers the vocabulary section first because it 
helps him to determine the approximate basal age of the child. Language 
development, however, is also affected by maturational factors, which 
affect the child’s general development, and by such environmental fac- 
tors as the educational level of the child’s parents, the sociocultural level 
of his home, and the parent-child and child-child relationships to which 
he has been e,xposed. Some of these factors are discussed in tlie follo^ving 
pages. 

Maturation. The importance of maturation to learning was empha- 
sized in chapter 3. In language, as in motor skills, training at appropriate 
maturational levels is beneficial. Strayer,-- using identical twins, found 
that a maturational advantage of as little as five weeks had a definite 
influence on the relative effectiveness of vocabulary training. The t^vin 
whose practice was delayed not only learned more easily, but also had 
a pattern of response that was more mature. Many of the studies wo 
have discussed previously also reflect maturational influences. The 
studies of Young, Hahn, and Davis reveal a developmental pattern of 
language usage and structure which undoubtedly is affected by matura- 
tion. 

First grade teacliers have recognized the importance of maturation 
in language learning as demonstrated by their extensive use of reading' 
reodiness measures. Almost all first grade teachers employ grouping 
techniques so that they can adjust their instnictional methods to children 
of varying degrees of maturity. 

Sex differences. Sex differences in language development may be 
related to maturation. Girls tend to develop language facility more 
rapidly than boys diiring the preschool period. Tin's more rapid develop- 
ment has two noteworthy features. Girls tend to vocalize at an earlier 
age and also seem to progress more rapidly in total language develop- 

-- Lois C. Straycr, “L-inpiagc ami Ctowth: Tlic Relative Kflicimcj" of and 
Deferred \’ocabtil.iry Tr.iining Sliulied Iry ihc Mrtluxl of Co-Twin Control. Ct'neiie 
Pstfcholoey Monograyht, \’ol. 8 {1030), pp. 200-319. 
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ment than boys. By the time they enter the first grade, girls tend to luve 
greater fluency and to possess larger ^'Ocabula^ies than boys. Girls also 
tend to enunciate more clearly and dbtinctly, malcc use of a greater 
number of words, and employ longer sentences when spealcing. This 
observed language advantage is thou^t to be indicative of a more ad- 
vanced reading readiness and has led some educators to conclude that 
this factor is a basic reason why more boys than girls ha\’e difficulty in 
mastering fundamental reading shills during the primary grade period. 

McCarthy summarized the results of a number of studies, each of 
which compared the mean length of responses, which she judged to be 
the best single index of the linguistic ability of boys and girls. Slie dis- 
covered that in the 64 comparisons, 43 favored tlie girls, 3 were identical 
for each sex, and 18 favored the boys. McCarthy concludes that “TVlien- 
ever groups of boys and girls ate well matched in intelligence and socio- 
economic background, and when the situation in which responses arc 
recorded does not tend to favor the interests of one sex or the other, 
there appears slight differences in favor of girls." *3 

It is difficult to determine the exact extent to which the language 
superiority of girls remains apparent throughout the total developmental 
period. Generally it appears that at all age levels girls tend to have 
greater verbal facilit)* than boys. Not all studies, however, have sub- 
stantiated this generally held belief. In McCarthy’s summary there were 
14 comparisons with children who were five and a half years of age or 
above; of di«e. s^en favored boys. One study,^* in which witten and 
tape-recorded oral language activiUes of fourth-, fifih-, and sixth-grade 
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language of children from diverse social groups. For a period of time 
the nursery school at the University of Georgia was run as a Federal 
Emergency Relief Project. During this time the customary tuition fees 
were discontinued and only children from families on relief ^vere ad- 
mitted. Young 26 compared language records made for 74 of the nursery 
school youngsters, half of whom attended when tuition was charged and 
half of whom attended later. The tuition group surpassed the relief 
group in every aspect of language analyzed. These findings were verified 
by another study of young children in which it was noted that those 
from a high socioeconomic status communicated in longer units with a 
greater variety of words. Schulman and Havighurst found that such 
differences persisted even after a considerable amount of schooling. 
They administered vocabulary tests to 16-year-oIds; the results indicated 
differences for the various socioeconomic levels. 

It is interesting to speculate whether such differences result from 
fundamental differences in the language spoken in the children's homes, 
or whether they result from the different child-rearing attitudes or adult- 
child practices found at various social levels. Generally, the child from a 
higher socioeconomic home has greater opportunity for free oral expres- 
sion and interaction with his mother and father than docs the lower- 
class child. Probably a number of factors are related to these findings; 
there are fewer cultural opportunities in the homes of the less financially 
and socially fortunate; there are fewer activities and opportunities for 
travel, and fewer materials such as books, magazines, and pictures to 
evoke more elaborate speech patterns. Also, examples of good speech are 
less apt to be available in the home. What effect will improved standards 
of living have on the language development of children from the lower 
socioeconomic groups in the future? Will the increasing availability of 
television and other mass media of communication also affect their lan- 
guage development? These are interesting questions for speculation. 

Ordinal position m ihe familtj. Children learn language through 
contacts with other people. If relationships with parents are important, 
it ^vould seem to follow that contacts with other children may also be 
important. Unfortunately, additional study is needed before the exact 
effects of sibling relationships can be established. Some studies have 
indicated that the language development of twins is somewhat slower 

20Florene M. Young, “An Analysis of Certain Variabtes in a Df\eiopmentat 
Study of Language.” Genetic Tsrjchologv Monogn/^is. Voi. 23 (IWl). pp- 3-1-I1. 

Fred Roscnlhal, “Some Relationships Between SocioincUic Position and Lan- 
guage Stnicturc of Young Children.” The Journal of Educalhnal Ppjehotoey, \’oI. -tS 
(1957). pp. 483-497. ,, , , 

I Schulman and R. J. Havighurst, “Belations Between Ability and Social 
Status in .a Midwestern Community: IV. Size of Vocalmlar>-.” Journal of Eifucaihnaf 
rst/cfioloey, Vol. 38 (19-17), pp. 437-442. 
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than that o! singletons, but tew invesHgaUons have been concerned with 
Other sibling relationships. 

In an early study ^9 of the language development of twins, 20 pairs 
of twins were tested yearly from ages two to five. On the average it was 
found that twins began to talk one month later than their older brothers 
and sisters and also revealed a slight but somewhat consistent retardation 
in their language development during the preschool period. Another 
study*'* that included children between the ages of five and ten sup- 
ported these results. However, by the age of nine and a half years, twins 
from the upper occupational groups had practically overcome their 
handicap, while those from the lower occupational groups were still 
inferior in their development. 

Evidence is still scanty regarding the rate of language development 
for only children as compared with that of children in other ordinal posi- 
tions within the family. We may speculate that the younger child has a 
greater opportunity to learn because of contacts with an older sibling 
who has mastered speech. However, some evidence shows that the oldest 
child may develop at a faster rate. The study by Sears and others indi- 
cated that first-hom children, particularly boys, are given special atten- 
tion by their mothers. This attention results in considerable instruction 
and mature verbal stimulation which leads to greater word understand- 
ing. Some evidence also indicates that an only child may develop lan- 
guage faster than the child with siblings. The same explanation given 
above may account, in part, for this advantage. It is likely, however, that 
socioeconomic and other factors enter the picture as well. A higher per- 
centage of only children are .generally found in homes of higher socio- 
economic les-els than at lower socioeconomic levels. Children with siblings 
usual y d^-elop some portions of a "private language," comprehensible 
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those youngsters who spent the first three years of life in an institution 
and those who, at an early age, were placed in a foster home. Scores 
from tests administered seven months after foster home placement to 
children between six and eight years of age, and repeated at adolescence, 
indicated that the children institutionalized until the age of three re- 
mained deficient in language ability years later. Since only a few children 
were involved in this study, and since those placed in foster homes at an 
earlier age had higher intelligence ratings, it is difficult to determine 
how much of the retardation was caused by the institutional environ- 
ment. However, other studies tend to confirm Coldfarb’s findings. 
Moore compared the language abilities of orphanage and nonorphanage 
children of the same chronological and mental age. Her findings shoived 
that the nonorphanage group was superior in all aspects of language 
tested. 

Biltngualism. The effects of bilingualism upon language develop- 
ment have been studied by several investigators. Generally, it has been 
found that children from homes in which two languages arc spoVen 
tend to be retarded in the rate and extent of their development in either 
language when they are compared with children brought up in mono- 
lingual homes. Some investigators assume that these findings may result 
from the bilingual children’s tendency to intersperse w’ords from both 
languages in their speech and confuse the grammar and syntax of one 
language with the other language. It is more probable, however, that 
early bilingualism is conducive to superficial linguistic production. 

Smith studied a group of bilingual children ranging in age from 
approximately three years to six and a half years. She gai’e the children 
English and Chinese vocabulary tests in an effort to compare the de- 
velopment of bilingual and monolingual children. Although the parents 
of these bilingual youngsters were somewliat more successful, the chil- 
dren’s vocabulary in neither lang«iagc approximated the norm for the 
monoglots of the same chronological age. When the vocalntlarics were 
combined for each child, however, the scores, on the average, were almost 
as high as the norms and two-fifths of the individual ratings exceeded 
the norms. \Vlien duplicate meanings were deleted, the group average 
fell to about 80 per cent of the estimated norm and only one-si.v(h of 
the individual children exceeded it. Smith concluded that if would appear 
unwise to start any but superior well-adjusted children in learning two 
languages during early childhood or pre-school years. It has been found 

33 J. K. Mooro, “Speech Content of Sclcctrtl Grmips of OrphanaRc an<l Non- 
Orphan-nge Pxe-School Children,” Journal of Experimental Edueaiion, Vol. IG (1017), 

sT \(adorah E. Smith, .Xfeasurement of Vocabularies of Yotinff Dilingn-nl Children 
in Both the Languages Used, Journal of Genetic Ftycholocy, lO-tU. Vol. 74. pp. 305- 
315. 
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that bilingual children tend to be handicapped in their performance on 
intelligence tests. This was noted by Anastasi and Cordora in their 
investigation of the effects of bilingualism upon the intelligence test 
performance of 176 Puerto Rican children enrolled in grades six through 
eight. It is likely that the slower des'elopment of vocabulary previously 
discussed may account in part for these findings. Cultural differences 
may also play an important part. 

Speech disorders 

Speech is produced by the movements of the organs of articulation, 
that is, the jaws, lips, tongue, and soft palate. Any failure of these organs 
to make the correct movements may result in an articulatory defect. A 
child’s speech is closely associated with his aspirations, his attitudes, and 
his feelings, and the way they interact on his development. Speech is 
part of his general behavior pattern and can ne\’er be separated from 
the sc//. Anything that affects a child’s well-being may also affect his 
speech. Thus, the child who is having difficulty with his speech may also 
be struggling with other problems. Since successful personal and social 
dwelopment is dependent, in part, upon normal speech des’elopment, 
a discussion of the more common speech disorders should prove helpful 
to prospective teachers. 


Typei of tpeeeh disordoz,. Problems o( speech disorders may be 
rougWy dmded mto hvo groups; (1) those found among children svith 
Wed or dntorted ^eech; and (2) those present among children svho 
may result from such organic 
muS^ “ “ cleft palate, cerebral palsy, nasal obstmrtion, 

h 1’ ’“' r Speech and language dis- 

orders have been classified by Karlin as folloss-s: 

i wSdfr^’wd “d use of svords 

sounds ^ ders-Ihe distortion, omission, mid substitution of consonant 

, Pmdnetion of the qnali- 

5 Stutterinl-di^fg^^Un and distortion of sounds 

e. Aphasia-dmndrof 

substitute one Sun?for*SMK^-^ frequenfly 

“AuoeAuMmi "Ay he observed with the child 

^ lotf^gfnce Test Petformance rf Bilingualism upon 
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who substitutes w for I and r. Instead of run he says uiun, and instead of 
log he says wog. The normal process of maturation, along with correct 
examples, will usually remedy this. Davis has presented the ages at 
which most children are able to articulate certain sounds. S’s and Zs are 
listed at two age levels because difficulties in correctly articulating these 
sounds frequently appear among eight-year-olds when they Jose their 
front teeth. 


3.5 years; 

4.5 years: 

5.5 years: 

6.5 years: 
8.0 years: 


b, p, n, to, h 
t, d, n, g, k, ng, y 
f, V, s. z 

sh, sh, I, th (as in then) 
s, z, r, toll 


Roe and Milisen noted that substitutions characterize the faulty 
speech of children from grades one to six. They state, "Children up to 
the fourth grade do make improvements in articulation of individual 
consonant sounds without formal speech practice.” 


Ltsptng. Lisping is frequently found among preschool children 
and among those in the lower grades. It includes the inability to pro- 
nounce certain letter sounds or combinations of letter sounds, as well ns 
a tendency to omit, transpose, or make slurring sounds. Such speech is 
the most characteristic feature of baby talk and is found in a greater or 
lesser degree among very young children. When it persists beyond the 
age of five or six years, the condition may be looked upon as a special 
speech difficulty. The frequency of this condition decreases rapidly in the 
upper grades of the school. Garrison and Force state: 


The undue persistence of lisping may be attributed to (1) l.nck of practice in 
the proper use of the articulatory organs, due to bad models in the child’s 
language environment; (2) weakness of the audftory centers; (3) incompiefe 
development of the speech organs; (4) anatomical abnormalities of teeth, 
lips, tongue, jaws, soft or hard palate, nasal or pharyngeal cavities, etc ; or 
(5) a general deficiency of the motor centers.*® 

The child’s ability to Articulate consonant sounds accurately and dis- 
tinctly furnishes a partial basis for judging his physical, mental, and 
emotional maturity. By llu; time a child is three and a half years old he 

Irene Poole Davis, "The Speech Aspects of Beading Bcadinrsj," A’circr Prac- 
tices in Heading in the Elemenla/v Schott, Seventh Ycarl>ook, Dep.irtmcnt of Elc- 
rjientary Scliool Principals, National Education Association, 1938, pp. 2S2-2S9. 

ss Vivian Roc ami Robert Milisen. “The Effect of M.-itur.-ition Upon Defective 
Articulation in Elementary Grades." Journal of Sjteech Disorders, Vol. 7 (1912), 

9® Karl C. Garrison ami Dewey Force, The Fsyehafogy of Exccj>l{onal Children 
(New York: Tlie Ronald Press, 1959), p. 2SS. 
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between the ages of two and four, and frequently, experiences in this 
period have a deep seated effect upon the individual and keep the 
stuttering in force. It differs from lisping fn that it frequently increases, 
at least up to the age of ten or eleven years, from grade to grade. 

Studies bearing on the incidence and causes of stuttering have pro- 
duced some interesting and worthwhile results. In the first place, sta- 
tistical evidence shows that stuttering tends to run in families. Tliat some 
children of a family, where one of the parents is inclined to stutter, de- 
velop the tendency to stutter while others from the family do not indi- 
cates that imitation alone is not a sufficient explanation for the onset of 
stuttering. It appears safe to conclude that there is an hereditary consti- 
tutional condition present in some individuals that enables them to de- 
velop the habit more readily than the average person. 

It seems unlikely, however, that a child would develop the habit 
if his general environment were completely satisfactory. Moncur con- 
cludes that a syndrome of environmental factors precipitate and aggra- 
vate the stuttering condition. They are parental domination, overprolec- 
tion, oversupervision, the setting of excessive standards of performance, 
and adverse criticism. Such conditions tend to produce nervous tension 
likely to set off the beginnings of stuttering. 


Speech defects and mental retardation. It was suggested in the 
previous chapter that a close relationship exists between mental growth 
and language growtii. Studies of speech defects among mentally retarded 
children show that (lie incidence of such defects is considerably higher 
among them than among children of average intelligence. According to 
Gens,*^ 70 to 75 per cent of institutionalized mentally deficient children 
have some kind of speech disorder. The articulation profiles of 209 
mentally retarded school children from 7 years and 3 montlis to 17 years 
and 5 months in eighteen classes in Kem County, California, were studied 
by Russell.^” The IQ range of the group was from 40 to 79, \nlh a mean 
of 65.5. A matched group of children showed a greater incidence of errors 
typified by indistinct sounds. This may be accounted for by their larger 
vocabulary and inability to pronounce certain words in their vorabular>’. 
In the case of vowel errors Russell noted that there were approximately 
four times as many distorted sounds among the retarded tlian among the 
matched group. No significant sex difference in articulation errors were 
noted, although the mean number of errors was slightly higher for the 


P. i\(oncur, ‘Tjrcntal Domination in SiutlCTJng," Joumc! of Speech and 
Jlcaring Disorders, Vol. 17 (1952), pp. 155-165. , ,i~ 

■•r George W. Gens, "Spercli Betaruation in the NomuJ an<I hiibnomial Ciiild, 
The Training School Bulletin, Vol. -IS (1952), pp. 32-30. , , , 

<2Hirgh K. Rnsscll, Arfiotjfaffon Profile of SOO Mentally Pctardcil ChiJdrctt. 
Scmin.ir in Special Education Report, San Francisco Slate College, 1952. 
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boys. The mentally retarded children also showed a significantly greater 
number of consonant errors than did the matched group of children. 


StJMMARY 

Language development during the preschool years furnishes a clue 
to the child’s intellectual development. The development of compre- 
hensible speech, in particular, is rapid during this period. Language de- 
velopment is not only important in learning, but it is also important for 
the child’s socialization and thinking. The social development of the child 
may be noted in certain changes in language behavior. ’The five- and six- 
year-old is quite egocentric compared to the eight- and nine-year-old. 
The young child defines words by the use or description of the objects 
they symbolize. The explanation type of response grows until the child is 
13 or 14 years of age. 

There is a high correlation between the various language abilities. 
This has important implications for the teacher concerned with guiding 
pupils m the language arts. The importance of maturation and experience 
n language dwelopment is emphasized throughout this chapter. The 
^velopment of girls, particularly the length of response, ex- 
ceeds that of boys, although this difference appears to decrease with 

=" tapoitant role in tolh 
“S ataXe Z nomber and variety of 
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Problems and Exercises 


1. Trace the development of language during the preschool period. What 
factors in the child's environment afiFect his language development? 

2. What is the relation between language and intelligence? Why, then, is lan- 
guage not a safe index for judging a child's intelligence? 

3. How is language related to thinking? Cite an illustration to show how 
thinking would be seriously affected by an inadequate >’Ocabulary. 

4. What effect do you feel the mass media such as television and radio have 
upon the language development of the preschool child? Of the fourth- 
grade child? 

5. What are the major speech difficulties among first-grade children? Just 
when should a speech difficulty be considered serious? 

6. Consider a stutterer with whom you are familiar. Under what conditions 
does the individual tend to stutter most? Would you regard the individual 
as a nervous type? What explanation, if any, do you offer to account for his 
stuttering? 

7. Do you believe that a second language should be taught to elementary 
school children? At what grade level should it be taught? 

8. What percentage of instructional time do you think should be devoterl to 
each one of the language arts at the first grade level, the fourth grade 
level, the sixth grade level, and the eighth grade level? 

9. What are some possible explanations for the high correlation between 
measures of intelligence and language ability? 

10. How can a teacher help a bilingual student to improve his language? 
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Socialization and Its Role 


Tlie developroent o{ the individual as a social creature pro- 
ceeds apace with the development of his status as an independent 
person, distinct from others. Interwoven with the growing child s earliest 
experiences, and intimately related to his security and survival, are close 
ties with others, especially the adult members of his family. As he ina- 
hues, he becomes conscious of himself as a separate being; the quest for 
independence evolves, and he begins to assert himself. 

The developmental taslcs of learning to gel along with others and 
learning an appropriate sex role appear relatively early in life. They be- 
come mote important when the child enters school, and taVe on added 
meaning and increased importance during late childhood and adoles- 
cence. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

The social development of the child, like other aspects of develop- 
ment, proceeds from the interaction of the organism with his environ- 
ment. Although the readiness of the organism is the first requisite to 
social interaction, children must still learn to be socially responsive and 
interactive. The wide differences among children and adolescents con- 
tribute significantly to the range of social behavior in any school-age 
group. These differences flourish under the influence of democratic 
practices. The teacher, to be effective with pupils, must recognize these 
differences if she is to guide eadi individual in his growth and learning 
according to his unique abilities and traits. 

The biolo^cal nature of roan 

All humans belong to oire biolo^cal family although several distinct 
races exist. The differences among the races such as blood type, rate of 
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maturation, and psychological needs are not important physiologically. 
Although we may observe important differences among school-age pupils, 
far more important are the similarities among them appearing even dur- 
ing infancy. 

All normal infants whine when they are hungry and depend upon 
others for food. No race differences are discernible in maturational pat- 
tern, brain pattern, or in the time when puberty or adolescence is reached. 
Upon this common inheritance of brain structure, man has developed a 
consciousness of self, social customs, an advanced culture, and a comple.v 
civilization. However, the average person does not always recognize this 
commonality of man. It is certainly present in the findings of scientific 
studies and in the normal precepts of religious teachings which empha- 
size the brotherhood of man. 

The nature of the group 

The nature of man leads to the formation of groups, a type of human 
relationship most useful for study. Group activities play an important 
role in the lives of boys and girls because through such activities are 
many of their needs satisfied. 

We can distinguish two kinds of human relationships, primary and 
secondary. Primary relationships are the deeply involi’cd ties the indii'id- 
ual forms with his family. In former agrarian societies, most of the in- 
dividual's relationships were primary. The people with whom the cliild 
lived, played, attended school, went to church, and visited were his 
kinfolk, his neighbors, and others he knew intimately. 

Secondary relationships are those in which people are brought to- 
gether in a common activity; their interest in each other are limited 
largely to the activity they are involved in as a group. Because popula- 
tions in the United States are more mobile than ever before, secondary 
groups have become important, and their study will pwvb useful to us. 

Since the nature of man leads to (he fonnation of groups, the child 
must learn to adjust to varying secondary groups largely in terms of what 
each member of the group expects or demands of him. Certain forms of 
behavior may be tolerated or even expected in one group situation, while 
unacceptable in others. The problem of learning to adjust to groups with 
different expectations and demands makes grownng up difficult for the 
child. 

Holes and social behavior. In describing the social development 
of the child, the sociological concept of status and role arc helpful. Status 
refers to the place an individual occupies in a particular system at a par- 
ticular time. Closely related (o ones status are the different roles one 
must learn. Society judges an individual's behavior in terms of (he ap- 
propriateness of his role behavior. Role refers to the sum total of the 


-no: anuj aot his deitxopsiest 
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cultaral patterns associated ssith a paiticular status.' Such factors as ag^ 
sea m/fauiily relations deteimine the mdvsidtiaU status; “nee ea^ 
status is associated uith a role, Uie iudMduals behasaor is leainrf OD 
tie basis of his statuses. The indiriduals behavior is also judged b> 
society’s espectations of svhat that behavior should be. In r^eru s^e^ 
an Smeniiiy-school child is eipected to behave respe^uHj to an 
adult, merely because he is younger and less experienced. Children ana 
adolescents svho are disrespectful of their teachers fail to play their 
roles properly. Boys are erpectetJ to be somewhat more unruly or aggrK- 
sive than ^Is; if they are not, parents tend to worry about them- On the 
other hand, overacUve, aggressive girls are regarded as tom-boys and 
their behawor tends to be discouraged. 

From infancy throughout life, the indiWdual learns to play certain 
roles. Parents, teachen, other adults, and chGdren tend to judge the 
growing person according to bis success in mastering these roles. WTien 
the child or adolescent successfully plays the role expected of him, his 
behawor is reirjforced Ulien he does not meet the role expectancies, his 
behawor is discouraged. These experiences have an important bearing 
on the child’s des-elopment of a self-concepl. In the home the child may 
be the center of attention; be may dominate others, and may form an 
idea of himself as the center of most actirities. In his social relations 
outside the home, hmvever, be may find himself avoided and rejected by 
other children. Thus, he withdraws from group actirities and assumes a 
difierent role from that in the borne. 

A chfld de\elops social roles in activities outside the home by the 
way he interacts with other children. If he wins leadership and prestige 
roles and plays them successfully, his confidence is enhanced and leader- 
ship characteristics are deseloped. The experience of paitiripating in 
group activities and being evaluated bj* others have a powerful influence 
on his developing self-concept, the social roles he plays, and the aspira- 
tional le\ el he develops. This has been noted in studies of children and 
adolescents. 
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As children develop physicaHy, mentally, emotionally, and socially 
they are faced with the task of adjusting their behavior; old roles are 
modified or abandoned, and new ones must be mastered. Much of the 
child’s self-concept stems from his success in mastering appropriate role 
behavior. 


Sex tdenfification. An important' factor in the development of the 
childs self-concept is his ability to identify with his sex. A boy must 
learn to think of himself as a male if his behavior is to be appropriate. 
Similarly, a girl must see herself as a female if she is to assume her ap- 
propriate sex-roles. Thus must children identify with their own sex long 
before they enter school. Katdier® investigated the ability of four-, five-, 
and six-year-old children to discriminate sex differences. He used a series 
of colored pictures which permitted the children to determine sex by 
their hair style, clothing, breasts, and genital organs. He found that 
errors in discrimination decreased with age and that there were no 
significant differences between the ability of boys and girls to discrimi- 
nate sex differences. Interestingly, he found that clothing, hair style, 
genitals, and breasts, in that order, made for ease in identification. This 
study tends to illustrate that young children often respond to sex symbols 
in identifying sex. 

An independent study by Pauls and Smith ^ also indicated that 
children tend to learn both their own sex roles and what patents expect 
of them at an early age. An investigation by Rabban * explored the in- 
fluence of social class upon the identification with one's sex role among 
nursery and lower-elementary-school children. Di>’erse groups of chil- 
dren differentiated by occupational and community characteristics w-cre 
studied. Pairs of toys were validated for use as cultural media invested 
with sex-appropriateness. The results show that boys are more clearly 
aware of sex-appropriate behavior than girls in both middle-class and 
working-class groups. Also, boys and girls of the working-class group arc 
earlier aware of sex-role pattern than are boys and girls of the middle- 
class group. Concerning age differences Rabban concludes: 


(a) Three-year-old boys and girls of both groups show incomplete rec- 
ognition of sex differences and as a group are unaware of any approprute- 
ness of sex-typed objects. 

(b) The fourth and fifth years arc periods of growth in clarification of 
sex role for working class boys, while the sixth year is particularly significant 
for middle class boys. 


2 Allan Katcher, '"The Discrimination of Set Differences by VoiinR Children." 

Journal of Genetic PsvchohsV. Vob 87 (1955), pp. 131-143. , , - , 

3 Lydia B. Pauls and W. D. Smith. “Sct-rolc Lcaminj; of Five-year-oUh. /our- 
noJD/CcncricFrychoiogy.Vol. 89 (1950), pp. 105-117. 

< Meyer R-abban. "Scvrolc Identification in lounR CluUlren In Two Divene 
Soci.ll Groups," Genetic Piycfiofogy MonoRrapfu, Vol. 42 (1050), pp. 81-153. 
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(c) Working class girls accept the sex-appropriate patterns by six years 
of age. but middle class girls do not fully acquiesce to the definition of appro- 
priate sex-patteming even by the eighth year, when all other groups have 
accepted the social expectations.® 


Consciousness of group membership. Very early in the child’s life, 
group membership begins to function. Favorable attitudes are established 
toward certain groups while unfavorable attitudes are established toward 
other groups. It has been pointed out that small children are largely free 
of prejudices. Certainly no child inherits the prejudices of his parents 
through the germ plasm. Two questions may be considered about 
prejudice toward other groups among children and adolescents: ^Vhen 
does prejudice toward other groups appear? How is this prejudice ac- 
quired? 


A study reported by Radke-Yarrow * sheds some light on the first 
question. Using a questionnaire, she obtained responses from adults about 
the beginning of their preiudice toward certain minority groups. She 
concludes, from studying their responses, that during early childhood 
(seven- and eight-year-olds in her study), they begin to feel the minority 
status of these groups. Increasingly, with advancing age, children begin 
to see their affiliation with one group, while a gap gradually develops 
behveen them and certain other groups. 
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children between three and seven years of age were tested. They found 
a rapid increase with age in the abibty to discriminate among the chil- 
dren of both races. White children tended to develop discrimination at a 
younger age than Negroes, and Negroes tended to assign negative roles 
to Negro children more frequently than whites assigned such roles to 
white children. It seems likely that these findings reflect differences in 
past learning and experiences of the two groups of children. 


Cooperative behavior. Most of the play of two- and three-year-old 
children is parallel play, with few indications of true cooperation. With 
increased maturity cooperative play appears, especially when the child 
has had opportunities to be with older children. Cooperative group 
activity is rarely understood before the child is six or seven years old. 
Of course, there is more cooperation among friendly groups than among 
those less friendly. 

As children grow, cooperativeness and the ability to play together 
without supervision increases. Leadership characteristics are evident 
even among kindergarten cluldren, the roles of leader and follower vary- 
ing with the situation. Cooperative behavior improves as the child ad- 
vances through the elementary-school grades. The nature and extent of 
cooperativeness at a given age will depend on the maturation and ex- 
periences of the child, and the social climate of (he particular situation. 


Competition versus cooperation. The relative influence of a com- 
petitive and a cooperative social climate upon the beliavior and perfonn* 
ance of children was studied by Stendler, Damr/n, and Haines.® The 
childrens behavior in painting a classroom mural was compared when 
they worked for a prize and when they worked cooperatively to create 
a mural which, if judged satisfactory, would bring a prize to each mem- 
ber of the group. It was observed that during cooperative activity, there 
was relatively more friendly behavior, more mutual help, and more shar- 
ing of ideas and materials. On the officr Aand", cAinhg the campcfihVc 
activity, there was relatively more unfriendly behavior, obstruction of 
the work of others, and general refusal to share materials. 

Although many teachers and adults believe that competitiveness 
is part of man’s hereditary nature, it is impoitant for us to recognize that 
research findings fail to support (his belief. Those svho have visited 
among the Eskimos or Australian aborigines arc often amazed at their 
lack of competitiveness. Mead >» has pointed out that members of ccr- 


0 Celia B Slcndlcr, Dora D.amn'n, anti Alcycne C flainw, “SfiiiliVs tn Cnoptra- 
.!«n nnfl Competition: I The Effects of Worl/ng for Gronp and Individual ne«ard» 
on the Social Climate of Children’s Groujis.’* Journal of Ccnriic Fstjchnlogv, \’ol. 79 

^ ^^^lOM^rgarct .Mead et al. Cooperation end Cofn;K-f«lon Among rrfmitiiT Feoplet 
(New VorJ-- MoGraw, 1937). 
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tata tribe in New Guinea are slrildnl^y noncornpctitivc in tlicir rjatfans 
!:* each nte. It is interesting to nom .bat m ^^trc 

rivalry was found among all children bom in ll e Un ted Stale , 
comZtitton is part of the social stmclnro from the fir I ^ar of life. No 
signs of rivalry were observed in the foreign-bom children s 
afee, Furthemore, it has been noted that a child might be '''sMy 
petitive in one group and quite cooperative in another, depending largely 
upon the demands and structural composiHoji of the particular group. 

It appears liVely that the tendency for children to compete or M* 
operate arises not only from their learning and experiences, but is also 
intimately related to their self-conccpt. attitudes, and needs. Tltc child 
who has unsatisfied needs for love and affection will likely be less able 
to cooperate than the child who is secure. The parent and teacher should 
focus attention upon the individual— John or Sally— rather than compare 
him with others. 


Th« dcuelopment of social compliance. Little attention has been 
given to the question of how social compliance or noncompliance de- 
velops in children, and the role of parents, teachers, and peers in this 
development One study of this question involved 50 children from three 
through eight years of age.** The children were studied in two separate 
groups. A younger group of 20 children, three, four, and five years old 
were enrolled in the Fels Experimental Nursery School during the regu- 
lar school year. A second group of 30 children six, seven, and eight years 
old attended the Fels Day Camp in early summer after the regular 
schools had closed. 

During the Nursery School and Day Camp sessions, the children’s 
interactions with peers and teachers were carefuliy observed, and rated 
on a rating scale entitled. Compliance tuith Commands oiul 
From Others. This scale measured the frequency and enthusiasm with 
which each child acceded to the demands and suggestions of other 
persons. Each child’s social behavior was also available from the pooled 
judgments of two observers. 

The findings from this study showed that the degree of social com- 
pliance was not a function of either sex or intelligence at the ages 
studied. M the nuisety school age it was noted that children’s compli- 
ance with their mothers at home correlated significantly with their com- 
pliance toward adults. However, this was not so for peer-compliance. 
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By Day Camp age the magnitude of compliance had become more 
generalized and consistent across situations (from home to Day Camp) 
and people (from adults to peers). We may observe this in the correla- 
tions presented in Table 6-1, showing the relationships of children’s com- 
pliance toward mothers and their social compliance at the Fels Institute. 


TABLE 6-1. The Belationsbips of Children’s Compliance To- 
ward Mothers in the Home and Their Social Compliance at the 
Pels Institute {Crandall, Orleam, Preiton, and Habson) 


CROUP 

PERSONS INTERACTED W|TJI AT 

TIIE FELS tNSTtTUTE 

CORRECTION 

Nursery School 

Peers 

.21 

Nursery School 

Adults 

.37 

Day Camp 

Peers 

.51 

Day Camp 

Adults 

.60 


The question may be raised. Why do some children show more 
compliance than others? This study showed that die attitude of the 
mother towards compliance was important, especially among the Day 
Camp children. The investigators conclude: "By early grade school age, 
mothers’ socialization attempts do seem to affect their children’s general 
social compliance; before, they do not— or at least (here is no evidence 
in the present study that they do."‘^ In general, maternal rewards for 
compliance predicted the children’s social compliance outside the home 
better than did waterna) punishment for noncomphance. The /ole of 
learning is clearly revealed in this and other studies involving compli- 
ance. This study also suggests that reward is superior to punishment in 
the acquisition of compliant behavior, although the role of punishment 
m developing comphance among chi/dren of school age cannot he over- 
looked. Punishment may appear in many different forms, and may come 
from parents, teachers, otlier adults, and peers. As tlie child develops 
throughout the elementary-scliool years the influence of those outside 
the home, particularly peers, becomes greatt;r in producing compliant 
behavior. 

Social-sex development. It was once believed that the child was 
nonsexual and that the sexual urge or drive remained dormant until the 
time of the glandul.ir changes signifying the appearance of adolescence. 

It is now generally recognized that sc* feelings as svcll as sex drives ha^’c 
their beginnings early in life. This recognition has brought about a 

isM. p. 
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changed attitude toward the social-sex development of children The 
modem school attempts to direct the child’s growth in his understanding 
of sex differences and sex feelings, rather than assume an attitude of 
censorship toAvard all ideas, feelings, and actions related to sex. 

The manner in which a preadolescent reacts to sex situations w’ill 
depend largely upon the attitudes he forms during his earlier years. Tlujs, 
there will be important differences in the social-sex pattern found among 
preadolescents with different baclcgrounds of experiences. The preadoles* 
cent is faced with a number of developmental tasks in his social growth. 
He must learn to get along with his peers and must assume an ever* 
increasing responsibility for the solution of his problems. He must re- 
solve conflicts that emerge between the teachings at home, at school, 
and among his peers, and must learn to play his sex-role as a part of 
his preparation for adolescence. 

The beginning stage of dating. One of the basic developmental 
tasks adolescents must learn is to gel along with members of the opposite 
sex. When the teen-ager has his or her first date the parents begin to 
realize that their son or daughter is actually growing up. The majority 
of boys and girls have their first formal dale on such occasions as school 
picnics, school parties, movies, and church activities. Sometimes the 
first date is complicated by advice from parents or teasing from peers. 
The first date is often a cooperative activity, involving members of 
cliques of the opposite sex. Parents and teachers should realize that this 
is an important step in the transition from childhood to adolescence. 
Some characteristics that frequently appear in connection \vith first dates 
are shyness, fear of doing the wrong thing, fear of saying something the 
other person won’t like, and overcautiousness. 

Dating practices vary with culture and social class. There is, how- 
ever, a widespread tendency for youngsters in urban areas to “go steady” 
—date one pewon exciush-^y. la saare high scifc^s it is cstisjjsted 
two-thirds of the students go steady, despite objections voiced by parents, 
teachers, ministers, priests, and other adult leaders. Three objections 
have been raised to the custom of going steady. First, it is pointed out 
that keeping company witli the same person of the opposite sex frequently 
leads to sexual intimacies. The Roman Catholic church in particular em- 
phasizes this danger, especially with immature youngsters. The second 
objection relates to the developmental task of learning to got along with 
members of the opposite 5c.t. The teen-ager needs contacts and social 
experiences with different members of tlte opposite sex to learn more 
about them and to be able (o make sound decisions about marriage at 
a later date. Third, going steady at an early age is likely to lead to an 
early marriage and interfere >\Hh the further educational growlii of the 
teen-agers. Concerning this Burclnnal concludes from a study of this 
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problem, “Girls who married prior to high school graduation, on the 
average, started dating and going steady at an early age, had more steady 
boy friends, and felt that they had been in love with a larger number of 
dates and steadies than the control groups of nonmarried secondary 
school-age pupils.” The higher divorce rate among those who marry 
early indicates further that such marriages are not based upon a sound 
foundation. 

Going steady occurs mainly because of group pressure, or for the 
social approval and prestige it ^ves. Socially ambitious mothers, in par- 
ticular, are aiuious for their daughters to be popular and to enjoy the 
prestige that having a desirable date conve}fS to their mind. Going steady 
also guarantees the girl a date for any social function she may attend. 
Teen-agers give two reasons for going steady. First, they feel they are in 
love and prefer each others company to the exclusion of others. Second, 
they need the assurance that they will have a date. “It malces me feel 
secure.” is their argument, and besides, “everybody does it,” 

The role of the family 


Studies of early home influence on the personal and social adjust- 
ments of children and adolescents have furnished considerable evidence 
that Mtisfactory adjustments are closely related to the extent basic needs 
for affection, security, status, and belongingness are met during the early 
"’“S' where everyone 

1 1 “ rtu'"" P’O'iei^e well-adjmted and 

is ‘he spirit 

lile^oiS a'’ ® enJ favorable oulloofe u^n 

hind “ X nV° “T ’!“' “ '“‘'f"' Pe«™ali,ies may veil 

eonsequenilyr their 


that parental attitudes would nart*^d^, "'"“'‘““'hypothesis 
sell-coucept and social state “'’s® 

questionnaire specially designed “"’P'®'='' " 

tile ideal sell. Their Ltherf desenphons of the self and 
naire. The findings confirmpcl completed the same question- 

and parents in their seU-accentan *"^"'^lationships among children 
Children's roles tend to become^s peer status. 
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is a natural outcome of the division of responsibilities and actvities made 
necessary by the size of the family. Bossard and Boll point out that, 
very early in life, a child acquires a special personality, which comes (o 
be recognized by the family members as well as by other persons sub- 
sequently.” 

Koch noted that children more frequently listed members of their 
own sex as preferred playmates and best friends. Also, where a child's 
sex was different from his siblings, he tended to prefer playmates of the 
opposite sex. Among children with siblings of the same sex, the prefer- 
ence was more frequently for playmates of the same sex. Preference for 
friends and playmates of the same sex tended to increase as the age dif- 
ference between the child and his sibling increased. 


Parental authority patterns. Almost all children are dependent 
upon their parents to some degree. During the long period of iniancy, 
parents succor the child, furnish the necessities to sustain life, and prov'ide 
most of the affection and emotional support the child gets. As the child 
develops physically, emotionally, and socially, he becomes less dependent 
upon his parents for the satisfaction of bis needs. Some children become 
more independent earlier than other children. Although a number of 
factors are important in determining the development of independence 
in children, the child-rearing attitudes and practices of tlie parents seem 
to be very important. 

The effects of domineering and autocraltc parents on the personal- 
social development of children have been studied by a number of in- 
vestigators. The results of a number of these studies have been sum- 
marized by Radke.” He noted that the following behavior characteristics 
frequently appeared among children from domineering and from au- 
tocratic homes. 


Domineehjnc Parents 

Quarrelsome 

Uncoopemtive 

Tense 

Bold 

Disinterested 
Undependable 
Shy, submissive 
Polite 

Self-conscious 


Autocratic Parents 

Don’t get along with other children 

Noncompliant 

Emotionally unst.-iblc 

Uninhibited 

Inconsiderate 

Insensitive 

Nonrivalrous 

Unpopular 


1» James H. S. Bossard and Elearmr S. BoK. -Taximhty Me In M Mu. Farr.- 

TI.eit Plas-mates arrd Certain All.ibutes o( Tlelt SiUinss. Cl, III! De. el.>|.menl, \ol. 
2S rarenlo/ AnUnnl, to p.-W-enV Be/.aew mrd 

Allllirdes (Minneapolis: Universit)' of Minneiola Press. IMS), p. 103. 
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In a more recent study Gough, Harris, and Martin found that chil- 
dren from homes where parents expected prompt and unquestioning 
obedience, were more prejudiced against other groups of people than 
children from homes \\’hcre parents assumed a more democratic attitude 
toward their children. 

PcrcnMl expeciations. A real problem exists for the child from the 
lower-class family who often must adjust to the middle-class standards 
and ways of behaving imposed by the school and teacher. Children, 
however, face the problem of living up to the expectations of their 
parents, who sometimes overestimate and often underestimate their chil- 
dren’s capabilities. Langford and Aim®® compared the judgment of a 
group of parents with the feelings of their hvelve-year-old children 
regarding their self and social adjustments. They found that parents 
tended to underestimate their children’s feelings about self adjustment in 
areas like self-reliance, sense of personal worth, feelings of belonging, 
and freedom from nervous tension. Similarly, tbe parents tended to over- 
estimate their childrens feelings about social adjustment in areas like 
adherence to social standards, extent of social skills, freedom from anti- 
social tendencies, and compliance in family and school relations. 


E«»flWwfung independence-the task of emancipation. The child 
should bewme increasingly more independent as he grows toward 
malun^ However, the task of emancipating himself from home ties is 
more difficult than this statement implies. The following factors and 

rdowr.r'’ r" seldlng child and 

adolescent toward greater independence: 

1 Parent hesitation in giving up their control. 

X'omMi'lr of 

! s KSKsrito-fe 

habits oi dcpcnde^^°wiS"tfic°sV™ri^ iSr"*’ childhood 

His emancipation from almost emu * aooompamed these habits. 
-Id W a gradua, 
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and developed through planned education for initiative and rcsponsihiliUj. 
With the adolescent caught between new urges and old habits, one can- 
not help but realize the need for sympathetic understanding and wise 
guidance by parents and adult leaders. 

What then are some desirable procedures to folloiv in guiding a 
growing child into a socially adequate and responsible youth? This is 
not a simple question; neither is there a simple answer. That habits of 
independence should begin in <diildhood has already been suggested. 
With further development, responsibilities and privileges should be in- 
creased. The adolescent should be brought to realize that with freedom 
goes responsibilities. The growing child will need more spending money, 
which can be increased as he grows older. Again, the adolescent should 
be given greater freedom in selecting his friends. The parents can func- 
tion effectively here through early training in ideals; for the present 
situation they can provide encouragement and a favorable setting for 
desirable friends whom the child has chosen. The adolescent wants 
greater freedom, for example, in buying his clothes or in doing his 
Christmas shopping. Tlie family budget will, in itself, tend to put a limit 
on the amount of spending money the adolescent may have. Also, his 
ability and opportunity to earn money is a factor to be considered. Too 
close supervision on how the money is spent tends to create tensions and 
annoyances which largely defeat the purpose of an allowance. 

Not only are parents inclined to thrust their ideals and way of life 
upon their children, but they may lay out certain educational and voca- 
tional plans and try to make their teen-agers confonn to them. Sometimes 
such plans represent the parents’ unfulfilled desires, or the parents wish 
to enhance their position with their associates and friends. Tlie voca- 
tional plans of the adolescent should be made by the adolescent himself, 
with the aid, of course, of parents, teachers, and other adults who may 
be able to help him make a sound vocational choice. Parents may also 
have certain ideas about what their children should study, and some- 
times force them to study particular subjects without axplanation. If is 
in mslters of advice that parents can best serve. To the extent that parents 
use reason and understanding based on fairness and tnith, and control 
their emotions and feelings, their advice becomes sound. 

The role of the school 

The education and training of children appears to be a function of all 
societies regardless of haw primiUi-e or how civilized they arc. In the 
more highly civilized societies like the United States, the school becomes 
an important institution. Its influence is felt either directly or indirectly, 
from infancy throughout a major part of one’s life. Its importance as a 
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socializing agency stems from the fact Umt upon reaching school-age, the 
child spends more of his waldog hours at school than at any other place. 

Effects of nursery-school training. The importance of the early 
childhood years on the personal-social development of the child has been 
emphasized by educators, psychologists, and others who have worked 
with children. The results of an intensive investigation by Van Alstyne 
and Hathvick bear out the importance of early adjustments in relation 
to subsequent adjustments in the elementary school. They conducted a 
follow-up study of 165 elementary-school children who had had nursery 
school training. They noted that children classified as well-adjusted in 
nursery school were also classified as well-adjusted in the elementary 
school, while those classified as poorly adjusted in the nursery school 
were classified as poorly adjusted in the elementary school. 

The early findings on the effects of nursery-school attendance and 
later school adjustments are further supported in more recent studies by 
Bonney and Nicholson. They conclude from their studies that . if 
early socialization experiences are going to possess significant carry over 
values into subsequent years they probably will need to be of a particularly 
high quahty-level in reference to interpersonal rapport between the 
pupils and their adult supervisors and also in regard to adequate provi- 
sion for meeting the varying needs of individuals.” » 

for Ae chilH* 1"*^ Entrance into school has many implications 

to comes mto contact with netv adnlt anlhorities such as 
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lewaided^cOQsidered a phase of rcinforccmeot of certain learnings. 
\\Tien he fails to behave as expected, his behavior is not rewarded. 

Socialization, as a result of teacher-pupil relationships is frequently 
made difficult because of hs-o conditions. First, the leaclicrs behavior 
standards are not wholly consistent, nor in complete agreement willi the 
standards of aduU-authorily Bgures outside the school. Second, the inler- 
acHons of the child with his teachers reflect his previous learning. If he 
has been overprotected and sVicltcicd at home, he vsdU strive for a similar 
relationship at school. If ho has learned to function within the sphere 
of a rigid or autocratic atmosphere at home, he will encounter difficulties 
in a freer, more permissive school atmosphere. 

Many children encounter difficulties in school because of their 
family backgrounds. Since the majority of public school teachers come 
from middle-class backgrounds, their attitudes and standards of behavior 
tend to reflect such cultural conditioning. Thus, children from the lower- 
class often encounter difficulty in adjusting their behavior to the standards 
imposed by tlie teacher. Tlic problems may involve differences in 
religious practices. Children and adolescents whose standards of be- 
havior or dress vary from those of tbcif teachers and peers will find tlic 
problems of socialization at school difficult. These problems arc intensified 
during the adolescent years and are closely related to social inaladjust- 
ments. Such students frequently drop out of school. 

Influence of peers 

The child’s social reactions to other children lag behind bis social 
reactions to adults. However, the social interactions of children are ex- 
tremely important to their personal-social development. 

Early childhood, Tliere is no evidence that infants seek social 
contact on any particular plane with other infants during the first year 
of life. Fnendly contacts, when they do appear, are limited to smiling, 
looking, and grasping at each other. After the first twelve or fourteen 
months the infant begins to shift his attention from the play materials 
to lus play-partner frequently an obstacle to him in getting play male- 
however, that the 19-nionthn)ld 
At this age the play is per- 
19 moi "“''p '““-"d «>»t«native play After the age of 

nr “enet^Th"^ T ? “t-™' orientation in eaeh oiler's 

Eron^l !“ ‘I-e home have an important 

vetsatihty of social interaction tvith playmates increases be- 
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54 (1939), pp_ 493-215 life, /oumal of Genelic Psyclioiogy, VoL 
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tween the second and fifth year. This increase may be observed in the 
more cooperative nature of social interactions. The youngest children 
tend to engage either in solitary or in parallel play; older children tend 
to engage in either associative or cooperative play. At this age boys and 
girls pay little attention to intellectual differences, physical cliaracter- 
istics, or even sex differences in their social activities. Children at this age 
are always ready to include others of the same age, physical development, 
and sociability in their activities. Friendsldps during the preschool years 
often show some unique characteristics. The newcomer to the group 
tends to attach himself to some person who gives him some attention or 
displays friendliness toward him. At this lime, a gradual transition from 
egocentricity to an increased cooperation and socialization takes place. 


Late childhood. By the age of eight the child has, to a marked 
degree, moved away from close ties with his mother to membersliip in 
larger groups composed of his peers-schooj class, Cub Scouts, religious 
group. The personabsoeial developmental tasks become increasingly 
important during the elementary-school period. 

Increased social participation brings witli it more opportunities lor 
social conflict. This was observed by Landreth.-® She reported that 75 
per cent of the situations that cause crying in t)ie nursery scliool involved 
conflicts between children. The social reactions at a later age involve 
quarreling, pouting, negativism, and outright fighting. 

It was suggested earlier that social participation furnishes opportuni- 
ties for children to satisfy needs not ordinarily satisfied through other 
avenues. Elementary-school children form gangs in situations where their 
needs are not being adequately met tlnough existing agencies. A study of 
the home conditions of elementary-school gang members usually sho^^•s 
a general lack of supervision or actual neglect. Older gang members 
establish admission requirements, rules of conduct, and set particular 
goals. TJjus, the group tends to act as a unit. The gang behavior of 
elementary- and junior-high-school children and adolescents often leads 
to juvenile delinquency. This may be observed in the behavior of (he 
following junior-high-school gang; 


The gang consisted of seven boys twelve, thirteen and fourteen >ears of 
age. Tiiey came from middle-class homes and lived in the same general .irca 
of a city of 60,000. They had a special hideout in a wooded temtorj'. referred 
to as “The Tiger’s Den.” The Leader of the gang was a fourteen-year-old boy 
with average or slightly above average inlelligcjvcc but with a poor scholastic 
record. The gang plotted activities against their teachers, wliich grew more 
serious during Uie course of the school year. They were also guilt)- of minor 


23 Catherine Landrcth, “Factors Associated with Crying in " 

the Nursery School and in The Home." Child Dcvciopmcnl. V«l. 1- (UH), I'P- 
81-97. 
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tween the second and fifth year. This increase may be obsen'ed in the 
more cooperative nature of social interactions. Tlie youngest children 
tend to engage either in solitary or in parallel play; older children tend 
to engage in either associative or cooperative play. At this age boys and 
girls pay little attention to intellectual differences, physical character- 
istics, or even sex differences in their social activities. Children at this age 
are always ready to include others of the same age, physical development, 
and sociability in their activities. Friendships during the preschool years 
often show some unique characteristics. The newcomer to the group 
tends to attach himself to some person who gives him some attention or 
displays friendliness toward him. At this time, a gradual transition from 
egocentricity to an increased cooperation and socialization takes place. 

Late childhood. By the age of eight the child has, to a marked 
degree, moved away from close ties with his mother to membership in 
larger groups composed of his peers— school class. Cub Scouts, religious 
group. The personal-social developmental tasks become increasingly 
important during the elementary-school period. 

Increased social participation brings with it more opportunities for 
social conflict. This was observed by Landreth.-® She reported that 75 
per cent of the situations that cause crying in the nursery scliool involved 
conflicts between cliildren. The social reactions at a later age involve 
quarreling, pouting, negativism, and outright fighting. 

It was suggested earlier that social participation furnishes opportuni- 
ties for children to satisfy needs not ordinarily satisfied through other 
avenues, Elementary-schoo! children form gangs in situations witerc their 
needs are not being adequately met through existing agencies. A study of 
the home conditions of elementary-school gang members usually shows 
a general lack of supervision or actual neglect. Older gang members 
establish admission requirements, rules of conduct, and set particular 
goals. Thus, the group tends to act as a unit. The gang beljavior of 
elementary- and junior-high-scfiool children and adolescents often leads 
to juvenile delinquency. Tliis may be observed in the behavior of the 
following junior-high-school gang: 

The gang consisted of seven boys twelve, thirteen anti fourteen years of 
age. They came from middle-class homes and lived in the same general area 
of a city of 60,000. They had a special hideout in a wooded terrilor>’, rcfcrrctl 
to as "The Tiger’s Den.” Tlie Leader of the gang was a fotiTtecn->'car-old Ixiy 
with average or sligluly above average intelligence but with a poor scholastic 
record. The gang plotted activities against their teachers, which grew more 
serious during tlie course of the school )’ear. Thc>’ >vere also guilty of minor 

saCuherine Landrelh, "Factors Associatoil with Crying in Yojing CliiKlrm in 
the Nursery School and in The llome,'* ChJU Development, Vol. 12 (Itril). PP- 
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acts of mischief in the neighborhood and in an adjoining neighborhood. They 
were on one occasion apprehended by a policeman for stealing fruit from a 
fruit stand. Although the gang did not enter into more serious activities, it 
could well have done so had not one of the parents become aware of the situ- 
ation and tahen steps with some of the other parents to guide the boys into 
more acceptable activities, particularly camping during the summer. 


Social acceptance. To understand a child one mu-st know how well 
he is accepted by others, especially his peers. Although a teacher or 
parent may be able to watch children at play and gather some ideas 
about how well a particular child is accepted by his peers, they may 
acquire a mistaken notion about how children actually feel toward each 
other. 

The opinions children and adolescents express about each other 
furnish us with insight into the behavior patterns that make for ac- 
ceptance and status within their group. The sociometric technique is an 
attempt to make use of these opinions in securing an objective method 
for studying social acceptance. These opinions have been gathered 
through pupils’ choices and through the use of a Guess Who type of test. 
These methods yield reputational scores for the different pupils. They 
are discussed more fully in Chapter 14. 

The sociogram has been used to show the personal-social cliques 
found among children and adolescents. The sociogram in Figure 6-1 is of 
a Bfth-grade class of girls who were asked to choose the two girls they 
liM best In their grade. According to this sociogram, Patricia is especially 
popular with a group of five girls. Those not chosen hy any one are some- 
eTol", T V '■nderstanding teacher will 
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FIGURE 6-1. Simple Sociogram Showing First And Second Choices 01 Twelve 
Girls From A Fifth-Grade Class 


TABLE 6-2. Means and Standard Deviations of 240 Corre- 
lation Coefficients of Sociomctric-Stalus Scores Based on Choices 
of Companions 
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CHOICES 

COnftEEATED 

MCAIV 

CORRE- 

LATION 

STANDARO 

DOTA- 

TION 

StEAS 

CORRE- 

LATION 

STA.VDARO 

DENTA- 

TION 

Seating and play 

.80 

.13 

.70 

.11 

Play and work 

.76 

.12 

.76 

.11 

Seating and work 

.86 

.09 

.89 

.07 
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highest with seating companion and work companion. The correlations 
suggest that sociometric choices are somewhat general. 

Importance of peers. At no time is the peer group so important to 
the individual as during the teen years. The peer group provides the 
teen-ager %vith a sense of belongingness at a time when conflicting 
loyalties, identifications, and values make him unsure of himself. Within 
the peer group the adolescent can acquire the status often denied him 
in the adult world— a status which is predictable and based upon V'ahies 
he can understand, and expectations he can fulfill. 

The peer group enables the teen-ager to gain social recognition 
through his personal qualities and achievements, something he cannot 
get through most formal educational programs. Dating patterns, athletic 
contests, and other activities build a clear-cut sex role into the self- 
concept of the adolescent. The boys assert maleness in athletics and the 
girls compete for prestige through dating and other social activities. In 
wen Vrogiam or 
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behaving. If the teen-ager departs very far from expected ways of 
behaving, he is likely to be punished, one way or another. In the famih’ 
group he will most likelj’ be scolded; in the peer group he may be left 
out or expelled from the group. In a situation known to one of the 
writers, a teen-age girl was isolated from her peers because of lier firm 
attachment to the religious teachings of her parents and church-teach- 
ings which prevented her from studying or attending movies on the 
Sabbath. She was described by her peers as "narrow” and "fanatic,” 
and was virtually without friends among her age-mates. This was an 
extreme case; ordinarily the group achieves conformity to its ways by 
effectively creating a climate of opinion which gently coerces the teen- 
ager into acceptance of the groups ideas and ways of behaving. 

Unless the parent’s standards have become his outj, the peer 
group’s definition of situations becomes more important to the teen-ager 
than those of his parents. He is playing the role for the teen group— 
by the teen-group’s standards; thus, success and failure is fudged by teen 
standards rather than by the standards of parents, teachers, or other 
adult leaders. This means that parents today have only 12 to 14 years in 
which to give the child experiences in making decisions about personal 
and social development. 


Involvement in community activities 


The growing cliild lives and learns in his total environment. His 
behavior patterns and personality development cannot be understood 
apart from the cultural background in which he lives and learns. As he 
grows into and through adolescence, his social ^\■o^Id broadens. The 
family group furnishes the major environmental stimulation during the 
early years. During the preadolescenl years the play groups and gangs 
furnish considerable stimulation. With further growth the social environ- 
ment broadens so as to include many secondary groups, with the larger 
cultural pattern of the community c.xerting an ever increasing infiiicncc. 


Formation of groups and gangs. Teen-age boys and girls arc par- 
ticularly interested in forming groups, societies, gangs, and clubs. These 
appear most frequently among heterogeneous groups, such as those 
found in the large modern high school. Scientific investigations show that 
as a rule the members of a gang arc likely to be of al)out the same level 
of intelligence They usually come from within a limited geographical 
area and are very apt to be neighborhood affairs. Individuals are affected 
by the behavior patterns of the gang, and tend to influence the formation 
of behavior patterns in others by their activities. The group is generally 
quite similar in its desires, likes, and dislikes; there is considerable socia 
uniformity in its attitudes and ideals. Loyalty to different members of 
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the gioup reaches a high pitch and may even su^ass the loyally cstoln 
lishe^ etilier to such ideals as honesly and tssdhWness. U is a tins point 
in particular, that the teachings at school, in the church, and elsewhere 


should luncnon. . . , . a at ,*», 

The structure and behavior of .1 gang is molded in part tiirougfi its 
accommodaUon to the life of its members. Tlic groups in ghettos, in 
suburbia, along a business street, in the small to%vn. or in an industrial 
village vary in their interests and activities not only according to the 
social pattern of their respective localities, hut also according to t ic 
layout of the buildings, streets, allc>'$. recreational facilities, and the gen- 
eral topography ol their environments. Tliesc conditioning factors svitiun 
which the children and adolescents live and dcs’clop furnish a setting 
within which gang behavior operates. So mathed is llic influence of such 
factors as bodies of water, hills, and plant life in determining the loca- 
tion and chatactcT of activities, tliat in some cities delinquent gangs liavc 
been classified on this basis. 

It is well for tcacbers and other adult leaders to realize that gangs 
represent the spontaneous effort of l)oys and girls to create a society for 
themselves rvhere none exists adequate to their needs, Th<^’ derive from 
such associative experiences satisfactions they do not get under the condi- 
tions the adult society iroposcs-the thrill and zest of participation In 
activities involving a common Interest. Tlie gang functions with reference 
to these conditions in two ways: it offers a substitute for what society fails 
to give; and it provides relief from suppression and unsuccessful activi- 
ties, It fills a gap and affords an escape. The formation and behavior 
patterns of gangs furnish a good basis for judging the effectiveness of 
community and institutional, educational, social, and recreational pro- 
grams for children and adolescents. 


Soaol-closs influences. Many factors in the socioeconomic class 
group a child belongs to affect his emotional and social development. 
Some of these factors can be called cultural, since no clear line can be 
drawn between socioeconomic and cultural influences. Habits of cleanli- 
ness, good manners, and tidiness are much more difficult to acquire in a 
home where ignorance reigns and sanitation is largely unknown. In 
homes where good manners are of little consequence and financial condi- 
tions make it impossible for children to participate in activities svith 
emotional development are 
^♦anf'P« ® ® • C^Idren in more favorable socioeconomic circum- 
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The telephone gives the odoiescent a cfoser reloriortshlp with other teen-oger$ 
who have the same interests ond problems 


velopment. This Is clearly revealed in a study reported by Stendlcr.®^ 
Interviews were held with mothers of first-grade children prior to the 
child’s entrance to the first grade and after he had been in school ap- 
proximately two months and had received his first report card. An analysis 
of the results of these intervie'vs showed significant social-class differ- 
ences. A child's chance of attending preschool decreases as one goes do;vn 
the social ladder. Parental expectations for their children also become 
less ambitious as one goes down the social scale, although half of the 
lower class mothers expressed a desire for their children to finish high 
school. This contrasts quite sharply %wlh tl»e percentage of lower class 
children who actually finished high school at the time this study was 
made. Upper class children svere more often taught the alphabet, nurscr>' 
rhymes, and writing or reading before entering the first grade. Also, 
middle and upper class parents showed greater concern over school at- 
tendance and report cards. Evidence shows that such anxieties and 
concerns affect the growth and behavior of children and adolescents. 

Social-class influences become more pronouncc<l when tlic child 

2rCcIi.i Bums StencJIcr, “Social Class Differences In Parental Allllailes Tom.i«J 
School at Grade 1 Level.” CZ/fW Development. Vol. 22 (1051), pp. 37-40. 
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enters junior-high school. These influences may be obsenxd in the cliques 
chOdren form, the social acth-ities they pursue, and even in the airriculum 
pattern. The intra- and interdating patterns of teen-agers closely parallel 
the clique patterns. In one study of sixteen-year-olds the population was 
divided into five social-economic classes.-'* A study of dating patterns 
showed that 61 per cent of the dating was between boys and girls of the 
same class; 35 per cent between boys and girls of adjacent classes; and 
4 per cent between boys and girls separated by an intervening class. 
There was no dating between members of the polar (extreme) classes. 
The schools must be cogniaant of this condition, if they are to develop 
an effective social and recreational program. Socialization is made easier 
when there is increased social solidarity, although this does not lead to a 
better understanding between individuals from different socioeconomic 
groups. 


Membership in minority groups. As individuals become affiliated 
with different groups in school and elsewhere in the community, they 
may develop conflicting loyalties. This is especially true for members of 
t^ority groups, since the larger and more inclusive community organiza- 
tions and agencies are likely to foster ideals and attitudes dominated by 
the majority element. For children and adolescents from minority groups, 
adjustment is difficult because it is fraught with more opportunities for 
conflicts. For example, the altitudes, beliefs, and behavior patterns of 
teen-agers of Greek-bom parents, living in a family culture that is largely 
Greek but looted in a third-generation German neighborhood, would be 
m conSict mth those of olher children in the community. Unless the 
^onty group, through famdy and church, furnish an idealistic and 
tnncnonal program for adolescents, serious conflicts are likely to appear, 
cone T,r"T minorities is a major 
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controversial problem, a teacher vvill feel safe only when he assumes the 
prejudices of the power-structure of the community. Thus pupils some- 
times have their prejudices reinforced by the institutions of the com- 
munity, including the schools and churches. Some evidence suggests, 
however, that education contributes to the development of favorable at- 
titudes toward minority groups. 

Leisure activities and socioeconomic status. A number of studies 
have shown that different socioeconomic groups in the United States have 
different cultures, although these cultures share a common culture in- 
cluding language, political attitudes, interest in sports, food habits, and 
the like. Thus, one ivill find groups of teen-agers culturally alike in some 
ways and culturally different in other ways. An interesting question relat- 
ing to the interests of adolescents is, \VJiat is ujiward social mobilifj’? 

An outstanding feature of the activities of upper-class children and 
youth is their relative exclusiveness. They attend summer camps where 
the cost would exclude the major portion of children. Tliey travel to 
resort areas and slay at hotels patronized by a select group. Often they 
attend school where only boys and girls from homes like theirs are to be 
found. They are in many ways protected from the rough edges of life 
which children from the lower class constantly stumble against. How- 
ever, they frequently lack the close association with their parents, char- 
acteristic of the life of lower-class children. 

While the activities of upper-class children and adolescents lend to 
be exclusive, those of the middle class may best be described as selective. 
Middle-class children and adolescents are required, because of financial 
considerations, to use public facilities. They are usually found in the 
public schools, the public parks, and other public areas. Houcver, a 
selective process is continuously operating among middle-class children 
and their parents. The parents try to choose the parks, the playground 
areas, and the forms of entertainment on the basis of middle-class etiUttre 
and values. Middle-class parents, especially in modem suburbia, tend to 
be more discriminating and put greater pressure upon their children (o 
achieve and move ahead socially than do lower-class parents. In suburbia 
success is usually defined as “moving ahead," failure, as not moving ahead. 
Parental anxieties and pressures arc very great among middle-class 
families, creating many difficult problems for teen-agers unable to fulfill 
parental expectations. 

The activities of lo\vcr-class children and adolescents are generally 
confined to the areas around which thc>' live. Thc>' pursue those activities 
available to tliem in nearby playgrounds and sand lots. \\'elfarc sen-ices 
are usually welcomed. Unprotected from the diffiailtics of life, the l>oys 
especially engage in athletic competition and depend upon phj-sical 
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strength and stamina. There is frequently little parental supervision, and 
usually, few parental barriers to their growth in responsibility. 

These differences, although not rigid, are important. The socializa- 
tion of many lower-class children frequently presents a difficult problem, 
especially when teachers fail to recognize the nature of parental and peer 
pressures. The problem of the school is not to attempt to stamp out the 
inffuences of the early background experiences, but to enrich these ex- 
periences \vith a variety of wortliwhile cultural experiences. This is done 
by creating a favorable climate for learning and continuously reinforcing 
the learnings at school. 


SUMMARY 

The sodal development of the child follows the principles of de- 
velopment set forth in Chapter 3. The wide differences found among 
children are a result of heredity, maturation, social experiences, and the 
dynamics of the individual. From infancy tluroughout life, the individual 
learns to play certain roles. An important phase of socialization is learn- 
ing to play the expected role. Learning to play the sex role, class role, and 
the role based upon parental expectations appears early in life. 

We have emphasized the influence of the family in the adjustments 
0 chilven and adolescents. Parental authority patterns, parental expecta- 
tions, family prejudices, and family values influence the child's socializa- 
bon. Entr^ce into school is a milestone in the socialization process. 
Nurs^-school traimng and kindergarten experiences have a bearing on 
the chdds school adjustments. Teacher-pupil relations become very im- 
portam a, He cMd progresses ii, school. During the preschool period 
hehavlo fi-»m egoeentridly to socialized fomrs of 
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2. What are some things or conditions that affect a teen-ager’s role in his 
group? Illustrate by some example of your acquaintance. 

3 Have someone in the class play the role of a member of a minority group. 
How is this likely to affect his socialization? 

4. What is meant by “consciousness of group membership”? Does this have 
any relationship to role? How? 

5. Trace the social-sex development of children from early childhood tlirmigh 
the teen years. How is this related to maturation? To home influences? 
To the customs and mores of the community? 

6. Compare the role of the family and the role of peers in the socialization of 
the child. 

7. Study the behavior characteristics Radke noted among children from domi- 
nating and from autocratic parents. Do your observations lend to agree 
with the findings of Radke? Cite examples. 

8. What difficulties did you encounter in establishing independence? How 
can the school help the adolescent establish greater independence, espe- 
cially when home conditions tend to impede this developmental task? 

9. What are some of the socialization difficulties of the child coming from a 
home where opportunities for socialization have been very limited? Shou’ 
how good teacher-pupil relations can help such a child. 
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Learning and the 
Educative Process 



CHAPTER Z 
Learning and Motivation 


Ihe school is especially concerned with those phases of a 
child’s development that can be greatly affected by experience. The task 
of the teacher, that of guiding and motivating learners, is not simple. Each 
child is unique; he brings to the learning situation his hereditary equip- 
ment along with all that has happened to him in his life. He arrives at 
the learning scene with certain concepts about himself, about others, and 
about the different elements making up the learning situation. The 
teacher must realize that the same learning task is perceived differently 
by each child. 

The learner is the central element in the educational process, de- 
scribed in Chapter 1. Too often learning is looked upon narrowly as 
acquiring skill in reading, writing, arithmetic, and other school subjects. 
Learning, however, is much broader than this. Children and adolescents 
acquire attitudes, values, likes and dislikes; they learn appropriate se.t 
roles; they develop habits of selfishness or unselfishness, honesty or dis- 
honesty, and courage or cowardice. 

Pressey, Robinson, and Horrocks offer the following definition of 
learning: “Learning is an episode in whicli a moti^Tited individual at- 
tempts to adapt his behavior so as to succeed in a situation which he 
perceives as requiring action to attain a goal." ’ Cronbaeh offers a brief 
and precise definition stating that “learning is sho\\'n by a change in 
behavior as a result of experience."® Ililgard, on the other hand, presents 
a relatively complete definition: 


Learning is the process by which an activity originates or is changed 
through reacting to an encountered situation, provided that the characteristics 
* Sidney L. PrcSKcy. Francis P. Itoblnson. and JoJm E. Jlonocls, PsychoUigy in 
£d«c<7//£7n (New York: H.arpcr & Row, 1959). p. 232. „ . 

= Lee J. Cronbaeh, Educational Psijchotofiy (New ^ork: Harcmirt, Brace & 
World. 1954). p. 47. 
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of the change in activity cannot be explained on the basis of native response 
tendencies, maturation, or temporary states of the organism (e.g., fatigue, 
drugs, etc.)* 

It should be noted that these definitions emphasize the role of ex- 
perience. They also point to the importance of the activity of the organism 
in relation to environmental forces or conditions. This concept of inter- 
action was emphasized throughout the earlier chapters of this book and 
will be emphasized again in subsequent chapters. 

THEORETICAL EXPLANATIONS OF LEARNING 


In attempts to understand, predict, and control learning, three major 
theories or schools of thought have emerged: the conditioned-response 
theory, the trial-and-error theory, and the Gestalt or insight theory. These 
theories tend to represent the particular investigator's point of view, and 
grew out of studies of some aspect of the total learning situation in which 
it occurred. Some are interested in the Initial aspects of learning; others 
are interested in problems related to improvement; still others are inter- 
ested in transfer and generalizations, while some are interested in the 
dynamics or motivational aspects of learning. In order that the student 
may better understand these learning theories and how they apply to 
learning activities, examples of each kind of learning are here presented. 

Learning by conditioning 


The conditioning method has been widely used in the study of both 
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occur in classroom situations, whether or not the teacher has planned for 
them. In a teaching situation one should not lose sight of the original 
stimulus and the desired outcome. The development of literature ap- 
preciation, a desired goal in high-school English, will not occur in a class- 
room situation where threats and sarcasm are used as stimuli. Neither 
will this occur when some extrinsic reward is substituted for the desired 
goal of appreciation. 

Learning by trial-and-crror 

Many educational psychologists do not attempt to make a clear-cut 
distinction between conditioning and trial-and-error learning so far as 
the basic principles are concerned, but there are important differences in 
the arrangement of the learning activities. The conditioned response 
depends upon reinforcement while trial-and-error depends upon a reward 
in terms of the attainment of a goal. Both the trial-and-error theorists and 
the conditioned response theorists emphasize association as the basis of 
learning. 

One 6f the earliest experimental studies of animal learning shows 
something of what has been termed blind trial-and-error problem solv- 
ing.* A hungry cat was placed in a closed cage witlj food just outside the 
cage. The cat could get out of the cage by pulling a string extending 
from the door latch to a position inside the cage within his reach. The 
motive or drive was hunger, the goal was the food just outside the cage, 
and the solution was to pull the siring that would release the door. 

When the cat was placed in (he cage he fried many ways to get fo 
the food, repeating some ways many times. The cat finally (apparently 
by accident) pulled the string, thereby opening tlie door. Tlie problem 
was solved; he was able to reach the food. The question then was, Did 
the cat know how he had solved the problem of opening the door? The 
next time he was placed in the cage, he again made many false or in- 
correct moves, except that he didn’t repeat them as often. The apparently 
accidental solution to the problem came sooner than in the first trial 
This was also true for subsequent trials. Finally the cat pulled the string 
as soon as he was placed in the cage. 

Problem solving of a trial-and-error nature frequently appears on the 
human level. Miller and Dollard® have presented a rather dramatic 
description of trial-and-error learning by a six-year-old girl. The girl was 
brought into a room where candy w-as Iiidden under tlie bottom edge 

■iSee E. L. Tliomdikc, Animal Intcliigencc (New York; Macimllan Company, 

^ » N. E. and J. DoHard, SocUd Learning and ImUalhn (New Haven: Vale 

University Press, IWI), pp- 14-16. 
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oI the comei book on the lower shelf of a four-foot-long bookcase con- 
taining books of similar color and size. She was told that ^ 

candy if she were able to find it. The descriptive account of her activity 
is an illustration of trial-and-error behavior. 


Learning by insight 

The Gestalt or field theory of learning, advanced by Koffka in 1924. 
makes use of insight as a basic prindple.® The Gestaltists explain leara- 
ing in terms of modifications that take place in response to meamngtul 
patterns or configurations. For example, when the learner is confronte 
with a new problem, he draws upon the patterns of his past experiences 
to help him understand the new situation. Learning, according to this 
theory, takes place through the reorganization of old terms permitting 
one to grasp significant relationships in the new problem. When these 
relationships are perceived the learner is said to have achieved insight 
into the problem. According to the Gestalt psychologists, the important 
changes constituting learning are perceptual and cognitive. 

Much of the child’s problem-solving learning in school can be ex- 
plained by this theory. The child’s early perception of the meaning of a 
printed word is in terms of a pattern or configuration. The process of 
identifying the meaning of words in reading, of understanding concepts 
in science and social science, of solving problems in arithmetic, and of 
grasping meanings in the practical arts or achieving a satisfying pattern in 
creative arts may be explained as insightful learning. 

Perhaps the most commonly used criterion for the presence of insight 
in problem-solving is the suddenness \vith which the solution appears. 
Yet, there is good evidence that insights often appear for one aspect of a 
problem, while not appearing for other aspects. A boy confronted svith 
the problem of constructing a dog house may study certain details, bring 
to bear his observations of other dog houses, and gather useful informa- 
tion from the library. All of these experiences are beneficaal to the ap- 
pearance of insight into the problem. Furthermore, he may grasp the 
solution of how to construct the door or some other part of the dog house 
Wfore he comprehends completely the pattern for the entire structure, 
•nius, the individual may acquire partial insight into a problem, although 
learning is not complete until some solution has been reached that allows 
the learner to achieve his goal. 


Learning as habit formation and understanding 

Cont^porary learning theories seem to agree upon the meaning of 
learning. Furthermore, they are generally in agreement upon the variables 

215-242. Forty^t’ Psycfiologi/ of Learning, pp. 

Part II, 1942 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
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that must he considered in any theory of how learning takes place. They 
recognize two general elements in any learning situation: (1) the stale 
or condition of the learner at the time, and (2) the particular situation 
with which the learner is confronted. Learning is not a passive process, 
but fakes place to the extent that the learner is actively striving* 
toward a goal or the solution of a problem. There are some who would 
divide learning into various kinds; others conceive of all learning as fol- 
lowing the same basic principle. The disagreements among psychologists 
about how learning occurs take place primarily at the abstract level. How- 
e\'er, an area of common ground exists, based upon results of e.vperimental 
studies, which can give the student a good understanding of the nature 
of learning, factors and conditions that make for efficient learning and 
retention, the fundamental principles of transfer, and effective methods 
of study. 

It appears that there are variations or gradients in learning, from 
what is primarily blind trial-and-error method to a creative attack on a 
problem for which there is no ready-made solution. It is within this realm 
that the various theories or explanations of learning have operated. TJiere 
are some who regard problem-solving and reasoning as trial-and-error 
learning involving symbols. Certainly we may observe trial-and-error 
behavior in problem-solving. Note this as a student tries to get the an- 
swer to an algebraic problem, especially in his early attempts to solve the 
problem. There are others who would explain problem-solving as an 
attempt to bring together and to organize possible responses from many 
e.Yperiences in the solution of a problem. Again, it may be noted that 
one draws upon bis past experiences in his attempts to solve a problem. 
One’s understanding will depend largely upon past experiences with tlie 
problem situation. Thus, habits and understanding grow out of expe- 
riences. They are learned. Materials bearing on the acquisition of habits 
and understanding will be presented in subsequent chapters. 

Learning as reorganization 

Learning as a reorganization of experiences has two aspects, one 
dealing with the transformation wlu’cli produces the new patterns and 
the other Avith the stabilization and consolidation of this new organization. 
The latter phase is one of fixalion and precision; the former is one of 
differentiation and integration. 

The responses of the infant child arc diffuse and undifferentiated. 
\Vlien the baby learns to distinguish his mother from others, and reacts 
to her differently from others, differentiation may he said to have oc- 
curred. At a later stage the growing diild learns to distinguish tl»c house 
from the garage, the chair in the house from t})C coucli, and a school from 
a church. Differentiation may be thought of as an essential stage in learn- 
ing. It is also the process whereby a feature or detail of an original pat- 
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tern emerges to becomes a new or particularized pattern. Through dif- 
ferentiation the student of botany is able to identify different t>’pes of 
plant life which fall within a large classification. The importance of dif- 
ferentiation in learning may be observed with the college professor of 
English literature or electrical engineering who can’t distinguish the 
different kinds of shrubbery growing around his house. It is important 
for the teacher to realize that undifferentiated behavior occurs during the 
early stage of the learning process, and that differentiated behavior de- 
velops through guidance and experience. 

Integration is the process whereby more or less discretely perceived 
things or actions become more closely related or organized into a mean- 
ingful pattern. For example, when one learns to play the piano he 
organizes the movements of the hands and fingers into a new structural 
pattern of movements. Also, when the child learns to read the sentence, 
T have a pel dog," integration takes place bringing together the various 
letters and words making up the sentence into the newly perceived pat- 
tern. The teacher should realize that much of the learning at school 
involves continuous integration of less organized elements into larger 
and better organized response patterns. 

Fixation and precision may be thought of as the later stages of 
learning. At one Ume repetition was thought to be the central factor in 
fixation and precision. Although Thorndike early proclaimed this as an 
e^Unation of learning, at a later date, under the infiuence of an avalanche 
of studio he refuted this explanaUon. There are perhaps many teachers 
m i ® P'taav msans of teaching and learning. 
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THE ROLE OF MOTIVATION 

It has been suggested that learning as well as remembering is affected 
by numerous factors. The idiilds rate of development, physical health, 
previous experiences, and mental ability are recognized as important 
factors affecting bis learning. During recent years more attention has 
been given to the motives or set of the individual faced with a learning 
task. It is well recognized by successful teachers that a pupils motivation 
is essential for effective learning. Since motives are revealed in many 
ways and are often subtle, it is frequently very difficult for the teacher 
to understand them. Two children may attempt to complete their arith- 
metic assignments for entirely different reasons. Also, two children may 
give entirely different expressions to similar motives. This may be ob- 
served by the different techniques children use to get attention. One may 
he boisterous but not especially disorderly, while the other may resort 
to mischief and disorderly conduct. To understand a pupils motive for 
studying, cooperating, and displaying initiative is most important. How- 
ever, the teacher must also be able to direct these motives to develop 
desirable habits and useful skills among her pupils. 

Drives to behavior 

According to the drive theory, brought forth by Woodworth in Ins 
Dtjnamic Psychology in 1918 and elaborated by Dasbiell in his Fwnde- 
menials of Obfeciive Psychology in 1928 “all beliavior is motivated." Thus, 
psychologists introduced the term drive to answer the question of what 
motivates organisms to become active. Organisms have been conceived 
of as driven, first by primary, inner stimuli which arise from homeostatic 
imbalance or needs. The restlessness of the baby is a result of the need 
for sleep or food. The “showing-off” of (he adolescent in the presence of 
members of the opposite sex is a result of inner stimuli arising from the 
sex drive. The organism is also driven by various forms of intense and 
painful external stimulation. These two forms of stimulation arouse an 
inner state of excitement which has been referred to as drive. 

The idea that tlie organism is Inactive unless stimulated by homeo- 
static need or painful stimuli or conditioned stimuli has been challengetl 
by a number of psychologists.’ Flay among young children occurs most 
frequently wlicn they are comfortable, well-fed, and rested. The occur- 
rence of either homeostatic need or strong external stimulation stops play 
and turns the child or adolescent to activities calcu!atc<l to relieve such 
stimulation. It has been shown that hiingcr and thirst limit the cxplorator>' 
activities of rats. It has been further demonstrated that monkeys will 

r J. NfeV. Iliint, “Expcrlonce ami the DcVTloprrc-nt of .\foUvation: Sotiie 
inlcrprclatfon$,“ Child Development, A'cl. 31 pp. JSO-SDI. 
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leam to disassemble a three-device puzzle with no other drive or reward 
present than the prhilege of disassembling it. Piaget, a French psy- 
chologist, has pointed out how the child repeated such performances as 
pulling up in his crib, standing, and cooing. Such evidences of sponta- 
neous beha\ior, not resulting from stimulation by homeostatic need or 
painful stimuli, have led some ps>’chologists to use the term curiosity or 
exphratonj behavior. Hunt has suggested that we should give up the 
ancient Greet idea that living matter is inert substance to which motion 
must be imparted by extrinsic forces. He has presented the view of the 
“thermodynamic conception of living things as open systems of energy 
exchange which exhibits activity intrinsically and upon whicli stimuli 
have a modulating effect, but not an initiating effect."* In this con- 
nection \Vhite proposed the term competence. The behaviors based on 
competence motivation are described as follows: 


7 ^® behavior that leads to the building up of effective grasping, handling, 
and letting go of objects, to talce one example is not random behavior pro- 
dured by an o\erflow of energy. It is directed, selective, and persistent, and 
it Is continued not because it ser\'es primary drives, which indeed it cannot 
serve until it is almost perfected, but because it satisfies an intrinsic need to 
deal with the environment* 


ThKe a^nbes m the service of competence are conceived of as 
mbvaled m then own right. This motivation U designated by the term 
and the feelmgs produced referred to as feelings of efficacy, 
ohin PCTattplion. language and thinWng, ex- 
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grow out of cultural conditions and demands. Hunger and fatigue are 
motives which are based upon the physiological needs of the individual. 
Cooperation and competition, as motives, are closely related to cultural 
forces. The motives resulting from cultural forces are sometimes very 
puzzling to the teacher, since diiFerent subcultures develop different 
motives. A motive once aroused leads to action. It is in this connection 
that we think of motives as drives. The nature of the resulting action 
will depend upon a number of factors, such as (1) the nature of the in- 
dividual, (2) the environmental situation, (3) the nature of the motive, 
and (4) the strength of the motive. 

The drive or motivating aspect of learning puts the emphasis upon 
the organism rather than upon the environmental stimulus. It is the wJ/oh 
organism which selects certain types of responses to an environmental 
situation. The view that behavior is purposive rather than mechanical 
has an important bearing on the teaching and guidance of children. The 
motives of the teacher arc also important. Rogers stales: “Science has its 
meaning as the objective pursuit of a purpose wliich has been subjectively 
chosen by a person or persons. . . . Consequently, any discussion of the 
control of human beings by the behavioral sciences must first and most 
deeply concern itself with the subjectively chosen purpose which such 
an application of science is intended to implement.” 

The modern teacher regards behavior as a result and seeks the causes. 
Maladjustments, aggression, and hostile behavior are learned ways of 
responding to special situations or problems. The behavior and learning 
of the child can be more successfully guided when the motivational 
forces are understood. Concerning the action of the individual as a 
dynamic organism displaying purposive behavior, Rogers states further; 

If we choose to utilize our scientific knowledge to free men. tlicn it will 
demand that we live openly and frankly with the great paradox of the be- 
havioral sciences. We will recognize tKit behavior, when examined scien- 
tifically, is surely best understood as determined by prior causation. This is 
the great fact of science. But responsible personal choice, which is the most 
essential element in being a person, which is the core experience of ps>cho- 
therapy, which exists prior to any scientific endeavor, is an crjually prominent 
fact in our lives.*’ 


Learning as goal-seeking behavior 


One should not conclude from the statements quoted from Rogers 
that teachers and otliers have no place in helping the learner set goals. 
However, it is the learner who chooses one goal rather than some other 
goal. There is considerable agreement among psychologists that goal 


lOCarl RoKcrs, -Tl.c Place of the P^rwn in the New WotM of the ncJuv.oral 
Sciences" Personnel and Guidance Jaumal, \ol. 39 (lOfil). P- 4*8. 

** Ihid.. p. 451. 
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FIGURE 7*1. Learning As Goal-Seeking Behavior 


active process whereby the learner strives to attain certain goals, is 
shown in Figure 7-1.^® The responses of the learner in his efforts to reach 
a particular goal may be thought of as triahand-error in nature. TIjey 
are labeled Ri, R 2 , Ra, R4, etc. The learner operates within a particular 
setting referred to as his environment. In his goal-seeking behavior, per- 
haps efforts at solving an arithmetic problem or lutting a ball, he 
draws upon his storehouse of past experiences. Some of these responses 
are likely to be irrelevant to the attainment of the goal, but as learning 
proceeds some responses are modified or eliminated, reducing flie vari- 
ability of the responses until (he appropriate response is selected. This 
was described earlier in connection with the process of differentiation 
and integration. 

Multiple goah. Most acts of behavior cannot be adequately ex- 
plained as directed to a specific goal. The fourth-grade child completes 
an assignment in arithmetic not only lo satisfy his desire to finish the 
assignment, but also to please his teacher, to please his parents, to com- 
pete successfully with his classmates, and perhaps still other reasons. 
In drawing and painting a house, a third-grader may be motivated by an 
acquired and remote goal to become a well-knoum artist someday. The 
drawing of the house may be quite rewarding to tljc child if it meets with 
the teaclier’s approval. However, the motive for drawing the hotjsc 
may go far beyond the goal of satisfying the teacher. There is certainly 
more involved than simply drawing and painting a house. 

Jiemotc goals. As the school-age child advancc.s to\s-ar(l maturity, 
he performs an increasing number of tasks for remote go.ils. Remoteness 

13 Figure 7-1 is adapted from Anderson and Giifes, "Tlie Gencr.if .Vafitft* of 
LcaminR/’ Foriij-nMh Yearbook of tftc f^atlono! SoHftf/ for the SUuhj of F.ihiratjon, 
Part r, Lcaminf: and InstmcUon (Chicago: Unlv, of Chicago Press. J030). p. 17. 
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may be a relative term. It may refer to benefits at the cml of the day, tbc 
end of the week or month, the eijd of the year, or when tlic individual is 
fully growTi. The child who draws and paints a house because she wants 
to grow up to be an artist like her aunt, is Iwing motivated by a remote 
goal. Of course this docs not mean that immediate or less remote goals 
are not operating. 

Sometimes the pupil may be aware of the far-away goals witboul 
consciously realizing their operation. Tliis appears, in particular, wlicn 
there are immediate, attractive goals as motivating forces or conditions. 
Foresight or long-time goals are learned through planning ahead and 
continuously thinking in terms of future w'ants as well as prMcnt desires. 
With maturity pupils should l»c encouraged and guided into placing 
more emphasis upon long-time as well as immediate goals. Tlicre is 
evidence from American cultural pallems that middle-class children 
tend to give greater weight to remote goals than lower-class cliildrcn. 
This idea was discussed in Chapter 3 in connection with parental expecta- 
tions of chOdren. 


Aruiety and learning 

Attitudes have an important effect upon ones learning nnd behavior. 
A learner m^approach a learning tash indifferently, passively, negalivciy, 
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FIGURE 7-2. Error Curves For The Anxious And Nonanxious Subjects 
Plotted In Blocks Of Five Trials IFafermo, Castaneda, and McCandless) 


Sarason noted that high motivation instnictions were detrimental for 
high-anxious groups of students and facilitating for low- and middle- 
anxious groups. The motivation of individual pupils should var>’ with 
their anxiety level. It would seem that the best motivation conditions for 
a high anxiety group would be those where no further reference is made 
■strum Sanuon, -Elfcct of Amivty. ^fottoti,..x.l tmm.ctta, an.l FeJI.ae^ 
Scn.rl Leamlns," Jotimel a! ExpcrimenInl PiycWocs. \ol. 51 ItOoO). np. _33..r/). 
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to success. On the other hand, the best motivation conditions for llic low- 
anxiety group would be those in which the subjects arc given additional 
stimulation. This is another example of how the child’s perception of the 
school and teaching situation affects Ills functioning on a wide variety of 
intellectual tasks related to the classroom. 


Level of aspiration 

Anxiety, when directed toward a relatively remote goal, has an im- 
portant bearing on learning. This may be notctl with a child’s nspirational 
level. Various studies involving children’s aspiralional level show wide 
individual differences in their statements about goals and aspirations. 
The influence of past experiences involving success or failure on a par- 
ticular task may be noted in the level of aspiration pattern for the task. 
This was noted by Scars “ in a study of the aspiration level of children 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The evaluation of their past ex- 
periences of success or failure was based upon their achievement in read- 
ing and arithmetic. The tasks used for determining the level of aspira- 
tion were also derived from reading and arithmetic. 

The results of the study by Scars showed that sclbconfidcnt, success- 
ful children react to the level of aspiration silnalion in a similar way, 
whereas unsuccessful children, lacking In confidence, may adapt one of 
a variety of behavior patterns in such a situation. Tlic levels of aspiration 
set by these children were apparently Influenced by the cultural pressure 
to excel and to continue to improve. A subject wbo bas failed in the past, 
generally has performed at a level considerably below that of most other 
pupls. He he, probably felt the culttiral pres, ore to Improve more tharr 
t ^ success group. These cultural forces evert pressure on him 

to h t a higher level of aspiration than he can reach as nn achnosvlcrlgc- 
oas?el''“ ’ s'vsirable goal. Thus, fnr the child with 
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the performance of familiar tasks, to a degree at least, lie has already 
earned what level of difficulty he will be able to reach on the basis of 
his ability and the effort which he is likely to expend. This level which 
he hnds he can reach is most important in determining liis level of aspira- 
tion, Furthermore, there is evidence that an individual’s level of aspira- 
tion will drop if he fails and rise if he succeeds. The amount of failure 
or success necessary to change one’s level of aspiration will vary con- 
siderably from individual to individual and from one situation to another. 
It is perhaps a good indicator of such characteristics as determination 
and persistence. 

It has already been suggested that the nature of the task and the 
general expectations of what constitutes success and failure in its per- 
formance influence the level of aspiration an individual sets himself. 
Thus, cultural pressures from the home influence the child’s aspirational 
level. 


Parental anxieties can have ill effects upon children. So can parental 
ambitions that are out of harmony with the interests and abilities of their 
children. Children from an impoverished environment also often fail to 
develop goals and aspirational levels in liarmony with their potential 
abilities. The teacher of these children should be careful in evaluating or 
criticizing their work, lest they come to feel tliat they can’t do the task. 
Continuous failure at the high school and college level may lead to a 
level of aspiration lower than is needed for a realistic approach. Parents 
and teachers should motivate students to set themselves realistic levels of 
aspiration. Such motivation would not be based upon an absence of 
failures. Continuous success does not prepare the child for possible 
failures; neither does it encourage the child to attempt tasks tljat are 
challenging and that might lead to failure. 


Factors anti ospirathn level. Since goal-setting 

and aspiration level are very important in the motivation process, it is 
worthwhile to consider the factors affecting them. Wo have already 
discussed the role of success and failure. Expectation of further success 
will have a beneficial effect upon aspirational level, while e.xpcctation of 
failure in future performances will hav'C a detrimental effect. There arc 
other factors, not directly related to the task, that affect a learners 
aspirational level. First, a task may appear so complex or difllcuU to 
him that he sees no reason to set o goal or to hope to sticcccrl at if; on the 
other hand, the task may be so eas>' (hat it-fails to challenge him at all. 
Tliird, insecure people frequently set themselves lu'gh goals in order to 
attain a feeling of success, even though they realize they will be imahlo 
to reach them. Fourth, a learner may have a low aspirational lc\cl to 
protect himself from possible failure. By setting a goal he knows he c.in 
reach he takes no chance on failing. Hflb. the teacher and other ochilt 
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figures sometimes influence the learners level of aspirnlion. In this con- 
nection, teachers should be careful to see that the learner can achie\'c 
the goals he sets himself. Closely related to the influence of the teacher 
is that of peers. Most children will tend to set themselves goals not too 
far from those set by other members of their group. 


THE USE OF INCENTIVES 


Parents and teachers use a variety of incentives to control behavior 
and direct learning. Many studies of the effects of different incentives 
have been made during the last two or tlirec decades. The results of these 
studies show that some incentives have considerable value, some have 
limited value, and some may actually he detrimental to the learning 
process. However, it is very difficult to generalize since the effects of a 
particular incentive may vary from individual to individual. Thus, many 
factors must be talcen into consideration In attempting to evaluate these 
results. 


Rewards 


He%vards, one of the most frequently used Incentive!, servo ns rein- 
forcements to goal-seeking bctiavior in learning, neinforccmenl has been 
tound to be eSective in stimulating tbe Individual to greater effort and 
sZnS '^‘’"“'"“8 •>■= of roinforcoment in looming 
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Tlie use of rewards may have some value to a few pupils who win 
while frustrating all the others who lose. A prize for the best reader or 
speller in class will likely become a contest between two or three pupils. 
There are also other important drawbacks to the use of rewards in school 
learning, Some are (1) rewards must be increased periodically to main- 
tain a high level of performance; (2) pupils tend to work for the reward 
rather than the major goal; (3) learning efficiency falls off rapidly when 
rewards are eliminated. Other incentives to learning are just as effective 
without the likelihood of relegating learning to a secondary place. 


Achievement motivation. The child's interests in learning activities 
may be termed achievement motivation. This may be observed in the 
third-grade pupils intense interest in working arithmetic problems or 
the seventh-grade pupil's interest in collecting and classifying leaves or 
butterflies. 

Individual differences in achievement motivation may be noted 
among preschool as well as school-age children. This is frequently an 
important motivational force in the educational process. The achiev’cmcnt 
need, like many other needs, is a product of social learning and reinforce- 
ments which children have experienced. As children e.xperience satis- 
factions and rewards for their achievement, their achievement motive 
tends to increase. Approval from teachers and parents, favorable report 
mdicalors of achievement serve to reinforce the learn- 
operating for some time under low or 
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The srares of all three groups improved appreciably on the second 
day and slightly thereafter. The groups were equal at the beginning of 
the study. The scores of the three groups on the final test were os follows: 


Group P 21 

Group G . . 20 

Group C . . . 15 


The results indicated that the groups praised or criticized made greater 
improvement. A further analysis of the results showed that some pupils 
responded better to praise while others responded better to criticism. 
Out-going, active, self-assured pupils respond better to criticism, while 
worried, sensitive, withdrawn pupils respond better to praise. Sometimes 
it is not so much what is said as die way it is said. Children s interpreta- 
tion of wliat was meant by the adult or person u’ho praises or criticizes 
will have a bearing on the results. If a warm friendly relationship exists 
between teacher and pupil the results will be very different from wliat 
they would be in a cold indifferent relationship. All this points to the 
danger of generalizing too widely about the effectiveness of a particular 
motivating device. The use of praise or blame should depend on the 
nature of the pupil, the pupil-teacher relationship, and the situation at 
the particular time. The effect on the pupil must be evaluated in terms 
of his total behavior rather than in terms of his immediate perfoimanee. 
Praise, in general, is belter than blame. 

Punishment 


Punishment has been described by Symonds as "something that hurls 
inflicted by one person on another.”-* An application of this definition 
to the needs of an individual suggests two general t>'pes of punishment: 
to withhold the satisfaction of a need from a child, and to inflict pain or 
abuse. The child who needs activity but is required to stay indoors illus- 
trates the first type. Corporal punishment or some form of ridiaile illus- 
trates the second type. Punishment, according to these definitions and 
descriptions, may be regarded as forms of frustration imposed by one 
individual upon another. 

These types of punishment have wide implications when applic<l 
to the activities of parents and teachers in their attempt to motivate 
children and adolescents. Failure to attain one’s level of aspiration is a 
sort of self-punishment, since it results in an infliction of pain on the 
self. The second term of the following pairs of terms may be rcgardctl 
as punishment: acceplancc-rcjcclion. succcss-faiUirc. praisc-blamc, 
reward-punishment. It should be notctl. bowc^•cr. that punishment can- 
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rot be thought of completely in terms of the stimulus applied to an in* 
dividual. For a student, failing in music may be a means of reaching 
the goal of discontinuing music lessons, which he dislikes. Animal ex- 
periments bearing on the effects of punishment reveal that ( 1 ) punish- 
ment inhibits the behavior in process when the punishment was adminis- 
tered, (2) punishment may actually produce other undesirable behavior, 
and (3) punishment spreads its influence both in terms of the stimuli 
and the responses.^* 

Investigations of the effects of punishment on people have not always 
yielded similar results. This may be attributed largely to differences in 
the nature and intensity of the punishment. There is considerable evi- 
dence that mild punishment has little or no direct inhibitory effect, while 
moderately strong punishment temporarily inhibits certain forms of be- 
havior. Severe punishment may be a sufficiently traumatic experience to 
permanently inhibit the behavior act. 


Punishment and anxiety. The relation between punishment and 
anxiety may be observed with a school youngster who was not allowed 
to participate in some group activity because of bis previous rebellious 
behavior. The next day, displaying anxiety, he realized that he must 
exercise more self-control or he would again be denied the opportunity 
to participate in group activities. The spread of anxiety to varying co- 
operative situations is one of the most important outcomes of punishment. 
The extent to which the effects of punishment will spread to other similar 
situalioM ^1 depend largely upon the mental and emotional develop- 
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produces insecurity, to reassurances of promotion as motivating pro- 
cedures.2® The gains made on the Stanford Achievement Test of groups 
of second and fifth graders periodically threatened with failure were 
compared with groups reassured that they need not have any fear of 
being promoted. In both grades the nonthreatened groups made greater 
gains than the threatened groups, although the differences were not 
statistically reliable. The ill-effects of insecurity have been emphasized 
by psychiatrists as well as by clinical psychologists. Thus, it appears that 
threatening pupils with failure has little to offer the teacher in the ele- 
mentary school. 


The role of competition 

It has often been assumed that competition svith others is the most 
desirable form of motivation. Thus, schools have often relied upon con- 
tests, school marks, and other individual rewards based upon winning 
or doing better than others of their group. While no one can deny the 
presence of these motivating factors, the wisdom of their widespread 
application Is questionable. All loo often John or Sally is compared with 
others in his class or grade. The parent and teacher should focus their 
attention upon the particular individual rather than compare him with 
others. John, who doesn’t get along in industrial arts, is not necessarily 
doing poorly when we consider his work in relation to his motivation and 
development. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism that can be raised against re- 
porting pupils’ progress is the ill-effects produced in the competitive 
atmosphere of the middle-class home. Many parents seem unable to 
understand why their sons or daughters do not make as good grades as 
their friend’s or neighbors son or daughter. As we pointed out in Chap- 
ter 6, competition may produce some undesirable b)'-producls. These 
must be taken into consideration in any evaluation of the relative merits 
of competition and cooperarion as moriVaring dcvrccr. 


The role of interests 

Interest and ochieecmenf. Anyone who has worked with children 
or adolescents in some constructive undertaking in which they have an 
intense interest will attest to the dynamic energy they seem to release. 
Evidence from scientific studies points to a positive relationship between 
interest and school achievement. A study by Dean^* of the relation of 
children’s preference of school subjects to their achie%’emcnt showed that 
high achievers in reading, arithmetic, spelling, and language in the fifth 


23 H T Otto “An Attempt to Evaluate the Thrc.il of Failure ar a factor in 
Achievement," El^pnlarv School /oumal. Vol. 3S (1035). pp. ^S-59fl. ^ 

« S E. Dean, “ndation of Childrens Preference to Tlieir Acfilevrmenl, f.ir- 
mentary School Joumol, Vol. 5l (1950), pp. 89-92. 
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grade tended to express preference for these school subjects to a greater 
degree than did tlie low achie\'ers. Likewise, a study by Sheldon and 
Cults “ showed that good readers showed a superior interest in social 
studies, science, music, and reading as an out-of-school activity. 

The implications of findings dealing uTth interests and achievement 
for the classroom teacher are dear. Methods of teaching that appeal to 
the interests of the learner are much more likely to be effective than 
methods that do not. It should be pointed out that every school child 
has some interests. If the teacher can determine these interests and find 
some means of relating the materials of the school program to them, his 
task will be easier and pleasanter, for himself and for the learner. 


Inieresls and goals. The importance of goals as motivating forces 
was discussed earlier in this chapter. Success is recognized as an im- 
portant motivating force. To succeed at a particular task may be one’s 
immediate goal. One study** with college students as subjects supported 
tlie hj'pothesis that persons in whom the motive to succeed is stronger 
than the motive to avoid failure (1) more often select tasks of inler- 
mediate difiiwlty, (2) work for a longer time on the final examination, 
and (3) get higher scores on the final examination. 

L^ing results from action directed toward the attainment of a 
goal thus satis )-ing a need. This may be noted in n comparison of the 
leamiog acimlies of two high-school girh, Frances and Joan. 
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had little trouble giving her attenUon to the study of Spanish. However, it 
should be noted that Joans inteiest in Spanish was acquired. It de- 
veloped out of her experiences with Ijer teachers, from reading about 
Mexico City, and from other experiences in which the Spanish language 
and expectations about tlie self were involved. 

Interests are learned as any other learnings. The child ivho has 
spent a pleasant summer vacation in the White Mountains of Vermont 
will show an increased interest in mountains and the things he associates 
with them. An educational policy of utilixing existing interests in promot* 
ing learning may be somewhat misleading, however. Certainly any sound 
learning procedures will attempt to develop more interests. The e-xpe- 
riences of the boy at camp should promote an increased interest in the 
out-of-doors and the things he associates with the out-of-doors. The ex- 
perience of the girl in a civics class should lead to an increased interest 
in community activities and government. 



The nature of the learner's experiences may be observed in the in- 
terests manifested ot school and elsewhere. 

The role of learning in the development of interests cannot be over- 
emphasized. And, although curiosity in the form of exploration appears 
early in life, the child's interests in the world of objects and events will 
depend primarily upon his experiences and ability to understand and 
interpret his world. This does not mean that a child must understand (he 
complete operation of all elements of his cmvironmcnt. A fcn-ycar-oJcl girl 
may not understand many things about the play life of Nai-aho Indjan 
children, but she may display a rather l:e«i interest in this as a result of 
her trip through Arizona and Utah or from actions and things she has scon 
on television. There may Jiave been aspects of their play life that were 
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meaningful and significant to lier, and these may have aroused her inter- 
est and curiosity about other aspects of Navaho Indian culture. 


Knou-'Iccfgc of resulls. Closely alcin to achievement motivation is 
knowledge of resulls. The learner attains satisfaction not only from reach- 
ing a goal, but also from recognizing that progress is being made toward 
attaining that goal. A hoy who is trying in gain weight will he motivated 
to eat a well-balanced diet, and will he further motivated if he can note, 
from time to time, the progress he is making in gaining weight. This 
form of motivation is built upon the notion tliat "Success breeds success." 
Success in making progress toward one’s goal is one of the most important 
motivating forces for the individual, and one of the most important 
reasons why he should be informed from time to lime about the progress 
he makes. The value of knowledge of results is borne out in a study 
reported by Bouchard.” 

Superior performance on arithmetic problem exercises was achieved 
by a group of children given both knowledge of correct answers and in- 
formation that other sixth graders were taking the same test. The knowl- 
edge of success at different stages In learning reinforces the nspirational 
goals as a motivating device. 
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he mahes about his work. Where such progress is noted there is most 
likely to be an increased interest in the learning activity. 

Guiding learning at school 

The school was described in Chapter 2 as an agency of society in 
which teachers are occupied guiding, instructing, and disciplining chil- 
dren and adolescents toward full, integrated human maturity in all aspects 
of their nature according to their capacity. The role of the teacher in (he 
educational process has been emphasized. It is to guide and stimulate the 
learner in the acquisition of skills, information and attitudes. 

The teacher and the learning situation. The primary purpose of 
curriculum improvement is to furnish a basis for better learning expe- 
riences. It should be borne in mind, however, that a curriculum is merely 
suggested materials. The most impressive array of printed materials ^vill 
be of little use if the teacher does not use them for the improvement of 
learning experiences. The teacher who understands the characteristics of 
a democratic society, the nature and needs of In's pupils, the learning 
process, and the curriculum experiences appropriate for the different 
maturational levels, will endeavor to guide the children to^vard the goals 
of self-realization and social development. 

The responsibility of (he teacher for guiding the learning of chil- 
dren is based upon the following fundamental axioms: 

I, The child, as a total being, is the central factor in .'iny school program. His 
presence in school furnishes the sound basis for an educational progrim. 

2 Learning in school cannot be divorced fronrj Jeaming at home and in the 
community. 

3. Learning activities at school should concentrate on behavior changes which 
can best be produced through experiences in a school environment. 

4. Learning in school should ^ most concerned with behavior changes di- 
rectly related to tiie desired goafs of education. 

The value of guidance. Evidence of the value of guidance may 
be observed in connection with such motor skills as swimming and danc- 
ing or in more complex coordinations such as those involved in writing. 
The child left to himself in learning to write, will likely develop the 
ability to copy letters and words, although it is quite unlikely that he 
would develop the rhythm and precision in making the letters and words 
that would be attained through guidance. 

The results of an early experiment by Woodrow rcvealetl that 
specific instruction directed tow-ard good metliods of study arc helpful. 
The gains of three groups of pupils xvho used different forms of mem- 

Woodrow, *“11)0 Effect of Tj-pe of TraWnfi Upon Tran^formcf.’* hurnnl 
of Educational Psycfio/opi/. Vol. 18 (1927), pp. 159-172. 
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orizing over a period of four weelcs and fi%'e days were compared. One 
group was given no training or practice but was merely given a test at 
the beginning and at the end of the experiment. A second group practiced 
memorizing poetry and nonsense syllables without explanation or a 
discussion of methods to be used in memorizing. They spent 1T7 minutes 
in this activity during periods averaging 22 minutes in length held twice 
a week. The third group spent the same amount of time in the activity 
except that their time \vas divided between actual practice in memorizing 
and in listening to an exposition of the technique of memorizing. The 
results presented in Figure 7-4, show that the third group (training 
group) far surpassed either of the other groups on gains made in mem- 
orization during the course of the experiment. 
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Learnings are never isolated experiences, ^^^^en James or Marie 
leanis that the first letter of important words such as names of cities is 
to be capitalized or that three mulUplied by ten malces thirty, facts and 
skills other than those involved in the lesson being taught are learned 
simultaneously. James and Marie are learning from the attitude displayed 
by the teacher, from their interaction witli other pupils, and from the 
total school environment. They also tend to fit the new learnings into 
previous learnings. This produces important changes in previously learned 
materials. It is in this respect that learning is not a matter of simply adding 
to what was previously learned; instead it involves a reorganisation of 
previously learned ideas, skills, habits, and attitudes. 

There is also considerable incidental learning that takes place in 
every classroom. Pupils learn from the examples set by their tcaclicrs and 
classmates. This view will be stressed in a later chapter dealing with 
character formation. The emotionally unstable teacher tends to have an 
adverse effect upon the development of good emotional habits among 
pupils. There is also evidence (hat the influential and liked teacher tends 
to pass on to pupils any religious, racial, or other prejudices lliey have. 
For example, the science or mathematics teacher gives examples to 
amplify ideas presented. The examples may actually have more meaning 
and be more significant to the pupils than the mathematics principle being 
taught. The teacher brings his experiences and attitudes to the classroom 
and these are passed on to the pupils. Pupils are influenced by all the 
forces of the classroom, and these influences may be quite widespread. 

Distribution of practice. The most desirable spacing of practice in 
learning has received the attention of a number of students of cduca* 
tional psychology. The question is. Is if better to practice a task without 
interruptions, or are frequent rest intervals beneficial to learning and 
retention? In general, different studies of learning both verbal and motor 
skills have favored some distribution over no distribution of practice. 
However, the advantage of distributed or massed practice depends upon 
a number of factors. 

Long practice periods of repetitive activities such as WTiting, spelling, 
memorizing literary selections, and the study of arithmetic computations 
are likely to lead to boredom or loss of interest and thus to inefficiency in 
learning. For such activities shorter practice periods with reasonably long 
rest intervals are likely to give the best results. Several cautions should 
be observed before too wide generalizations arc made from these and 
somewhat similar findings. TJicre is a lime inter\’al beyond which there 
is no increased efficiency. Again, the efficiency of a particular distribution 
of practice is conditionc<l by the maturity of the learner. It seems likely 
that both too long work periods and too long rest intcrs-als, alike, may 
adversely affect the learning of immature learners. 
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Three important variables are involved in the distribution of 
practice. These are (1) the length of the practice period, (2) the length 
of the rest period, and (3) the manner in which tlic rest period is used. 
The length of the practice and rest period should not only var>' with the 
maturity of the learner but also with the nature of the materials being 
learned and the stage of the learning. On a complex problem the early 
practice periods should be of longer duration, with the length of the time 
interval increasing as the learning progresses. Mencfee noted that a 
class in sociology meeting two hours a day for a single quarter learned 
more than a class meeting one hour per day for two quarters. It seems 
that most of the advantage of distributed practice lies in some distribu- 
tion over none; however, the length of the work period should vary 
directly with the complexity of the materials being learned and the 
maturity of the learner. 


Whole versus part methods. The whole method of learning has 
been set off as a type of learning in contrast to tlic part method. That 
this notion is not entirely accurate may be obscr\’cd from a consideration 
of what constitutes the whole. This is a relative term. The whole might be 
an entire book; it might be an arithmetic problem; it might be a unit fn 
science; or It might be a poem to be memorized. Learning by whole refers 
0 comidermg the entire unit each time. Thus, in learning a poem, the 
eatner would study through the entire poem each time, rather than one 
Irne or sentence before going on to the ne.W line or sentence, 
of thVwM. ’nvesligations bearing on the effectiveness 
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the learner When the content is very long, some subdivisions into smaller 
units IS often helpful. For many individuals, and especially children 
the learning of the task part by part or in small units results in better 
motivation. 

Ten experiments on whole and part learning were reported by 
Jensen and Lemafre.®* Six of these dealt with the memorization of poetry, 
two with chemical information, and two with directions about typing! 
The averages for the whole method of learning were superior in all six 
of the experiments involving poetry. No significant differences appeared 
for the typewriting learnings, while conflicting results were obtained for 
memorizing chemical information. The investigators conclude; ‘Where 
either method of memorizing is prescribed, or where the child is left to 
choose his o\vn method, a significantly large percentage will be handi- 
capped.” No simple formula can be advanced which gives the superiority 
of one method over the other. The teacher should select units that are 
meaningful and within the individuals capacity, rather than divide the 
materials into isolated meaningless parts to be learned. 

Meaningful experiences. Tlie selection and direction of experiences 
is an essential part of the teaching process. This was suggested fn 
Chapter 1. A collection of unrelated and meaningless experiences will 
result in little pupil growth. Artificial motivation u’ill not be necessary to 
enlist children’s interest in science or other materials if the teacher will 
relate the materials to be learned to the children’s experiences. Often 
young children are challenged by ideas that appear commonplace or even 
dull to the teacher or adult. It is only when the teacher is able to view the 
universe from the learner’s point of view as well as his outi, that he is 
able to enlist the interest and best efforts of the pupils. 

Investigations in educational psychology have furnished useful data 
showing that meaningful materials are learned more readily than mean- 
ingless materials. Students in educational psychology were nsctl as sub- 
jects in a study of retroactive inhibition and facilitation in the learning of 
meaningful materials.^- (The term retroactive iri/ul/ifioti has been used to 
designate interference exerted by new materials that are learned on the 
retention of previously learned materials.) The learning material con- 
sisted of a passage of approximately 1700 words on the histor>% sacred 
literature, doctrine, and ctJjical teachings of Buddhism. The intorpolatctl 
materials, introduced 24 hours after the initial learning, consisted of a 
2100 word comparative essay on Buddhism and Christianity. T)»c results 

31 M. B. Jcnccn nml ARncs Lcm.ntrc, *Tcn E'cpcn'incnl^ on tVhnic .nrnt P.ut 
LcarninR,” Joiimaf of Educaltonal Psychology, Vol. 2S (J937). pp. 37-51. 

32 David P. AnMibcI. Lillian C. Bolihinr, ami E1 <.k RI.»lr. "BffnurlivT Inhu-ifion 
and FaciliUition In Ttic hcarnitig of School Material.*' Joiitnnl of EducaUonal Pty- 
chdlogy, ^^o}. 48 (1957). pp- 33-i-343. 
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keep eleclronic records of his leDming atlempts, his progress, and the zeal 
With which he works. 

Program: a logical ordered learning sequence with thousands of carefully sc- 
I oV«sson material. Qies, prompts, and hints may be used to aid 
the Jearoer. A two- or three-track program can be designed to further in- 
dividualize learning. Programs are the heart of the auto-instnicfional 
process.^® 

The following distinctive features are claimed for auto-instruction; 

1. Each student is continuously active in purposeful learning procedures. 

2. Each student is immediately aware of the correctness of his response, and 
is informed of the correct answer if his response was wrong. 

3. Each student proceeds at his own pace. 

4. The teacher is freed for special instruction with students needing individual 
or small-group teaching. 

A variety of self-instructional devices have been developed. These 
include: 

1. multipleichoice apparatus and "self-scoring answer sheets” 

2. apparatus requiring student constructed responses 

3. programmed books, requiring same type of student response as teaching 
machines 

4. complex programs for use with or without machines, such as "scrambled 
books,” mechanical tutors, and computers.*^ 

Experiments suggest that machines can be produced which sense the 
characteristics of the student as he studies. It is claimed that these 
machines will automatically adjust presentation of the programmed 
materials to fit the student's individual needs. 

Enthusiasts claim that the new media can illustrate, discuss, analyze, 
present content, form concepts, build generalizations and even systemati- 
cally prescribe areas for continued student inquiry in an automatic efass- 
room. 

On balance, however, auto-instructional technology presents the 
the teacher with two maj’or problems: (1) how to control automation so 
that the proper obj'ectivcs of education arc served and the human 
(learner) remains central in the process, and (2) the lack of learning 
theory, especially wdlh respect to humans, which underlie the media. It 
will be remembered that an earlier chapter pointed out that the ideal 
educational climate consisted of one leading to realization resulting from 
an interplay of forces among (he (eachcr, student, and the idea under 

ass. L. Pressey. “Beview of TeaeWns Machines," Conlemjwfarv rsvetwh/ry. 
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SUMMARY 


The learner is the central element in the educational process. ThJ 
notion was emphasized in Chapter 1 and has continuously been restated 
The teachers tasV is to guide the learner and to stimulate him m ms 
learning actmties. Learning has been defined in this chapter as an active 
process whereby the learner strives to attain a goal or goals which have 
significance for him. One of the teacher's central problems is to provide 
studenU uith experiences which will help them attain meaningful and 
significant goals at successive stages in their grosvth and learning. 

Motivation is essential for learning. The motivational cycle must 
have its beginning within the individual, although the teacher has the 
responsibility of guiding the leatnet in the development and modification 
of needs. The importance of goals and aspirations as motivating forces 
has been stressed. Anxiety when directed toward a goal has an important 
influence on behavior and learning. Closely related to aspiration and 
anxiety are the interests of the individual child. There is frequently a 
wide diSerence between the goals perceived by the teacher and those 
perceived by tlie pupils. For example, the teacher may ascribe a pupil’s 
interest to the appeal of the subject maltet, while the actual interest is to 
Veep up xvith some other member of the class. 

A variety of incentives arc used at home and at school to control and 
direct learning. A variety of re\%-ards axe used by teachers, one of the 
most frequent being marks or grades. Studies show that these are not 
equally effective for all pupils. Se\-eral important drawbacks to the use of 
tew-ards have been presented. Also, the widespread use of competition 
may actually deter learning for many pupils. There is some eNidence that 
praise may be more effective for most pupils, although certain pupils 
seem to respond better to reproof. The effects of punishment will depend 
largely upon the anxiety produced. A comparison of threat of failure with 
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security as motivating forces shows that threat of failure has J/fde to offer 
as a means of motivating most pupils. 

Problems and Exercises 

1. Look up several definitions of learning. How does the teacher’s concept 
of learning influence the instructional program? Can you illustrate your 
answer? 

2. Give an illustration of learning that involves insight. How is (rial-and-error 
behavior involved in learning involving insight? Illustrate. 

3. Consider some learning activity from some recent experiences of yours. 
Show how differentiation, integration, and ^srotion were involved. 

4. Illustrate from an example of your own experience the role of practice or 
repetition in learning. 

5. What are the implications for teaching of the statement, “Motivation on 
the part of pupils is essential for effective learning"? 

6. Why are motives resulting from cultural forces frequently very puzzling 
to the teacher? Illustrate this in the case of some learning experience with 
which you are familiar. 

7. Show how (he classroom behavior of the third-grade child is an outgrowth 
of multiple goals. Why is it Important for the teacher to be aware of the 
operation of these goals? 

8. How is anxiety related to learning? To one's aspirational level? What are 
some factors or conditions that determine the aspirational level of a pupil? 

9. Compare the effectiveness of praise and reproof or punishment in learning. 
What difficulties do you encounter in making such a comparison? 

10. How would you account for the fact that investigations of the effects of 
punishment of the child upon learning have not always yielded similar 
results? What are the major values of punishment In the educational 
process? 
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to teacher is either Wtee of to eduotional effort or a move close 
“thought tefoim.” 


SUMMARY 


The learner is the central element in the educational process. Tins 
notion was emphasized in Chapter 2 and has continuously been rcslal^. 
The teacher’s taslc is to guide the learner and to stimulate him in ius 
learning activities. Learning has been defined in this chapter as an active 
process whereby the learner strives lo attain a goal or goals which have 
significance for him, One of the teacher’s central ptoWems is to provide 
students with experiences which wiH help them attain meaningful ana 
significant goals at successive stages in their growth and learning. 

Motivation is essential for learning. The motivational c>’clc must 
have its beginning within the individual, although the teacher has the 
tesponsibiUty of guiding the leamet in the development and modification 
of needs. The importance of goals and aspirations as motivating forces 
has been stressed. Anxiety when directed toward a goal has an Important 
influence on behavior and learning. Closely related to aspiration and 
anxiety are the interests of the individual child. There is frequently a 
wide difference beriveen the goals perceived by the teacher and those 
perceived by the pupils. For example, the teacher may ascribe a pupil’s 
interest to the appeal of the subject matter, while the actual interest is to 
Veep up widi some other member of the class. 

A variety of incentives are used at home and at school to control and 
direct leaming. A variety of rewards are used by teachers, one of the 
most frequent being marVs or grades. Studies show that these arc not 
equally effective for all pupils. Several important diawbacVs lo the use of 
rewards have been presented. Also, the widespread use of competition 
may actually deter learning for many pupils. There is some evidence that 
praise may be more effective for most pupils, although certain pupils 
seem to respond better to reproof. The effects of punishment will depend 
largely upon the anxiety produced. A comparison of threat of failure with 
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security as motivating forces shows that threat of failure has little to offer 
as a means of motivating most pupils. 

Problems and Exercises 

1. Look up several definitions of learning. How does the teacher's concept 
of learning influence the instructional program? Can you illustrate your 
answer? 

2. Give an illustration of learning that involves insight. How is tiial-and-error 
behavior involved in learning involving insight? Illustrate. 

3. Consider some learning activity from some recent experiences of yours. 
Show how diSerentiation, integration, and -fixation were involved. 

4. Illustrate from an example of your own experience the role of practice or 
repetition in learning. 

5. What are the implications for teaching of the statement, “Motivation on 
the part of pupils is essential for effective learning”? 

6. Why are motives resulting from cultural forces frequently very puzzling 
to the teacher? Illustrate this in the case of some learning experience with 
which you are familiar. 

7. Show how the classroom behavior of the third-grade child is an outgrowth 
of multiple goals. Why is it important for the teacher to be aware of the 
operation of these goals? 

8. How is anxiety related to learning? To one’s aspirational level? What are 
some factors or conditions that determine the aspirational level of a pupil? 

9. Compare the effectiveness of praise and reproof or punishment in learning. 
What difficulties do you encounter in making such a comparison? 

10. How would you account for the fact that investigations of the effects of 
punishment of the child upon learning have not always yielded similar 
results? What are the major values of punishment in the educational 
process? 
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Learning for Retention 
and Transfer 


llic assumptions underlying education and tcacliing today, 
as they have been tUtougUout the history of cthicalfon. arc tl>al what Is 
learned will be useful in (ulurc learning as well os in the solution of 
everyday problems. Ml educational efforts aim at learnings which can 
be recalled and transferred to new situations. Mthough some of these 
new situations ate met within the school, fat more ate met in later life 
after school has been completed. Indeed, marry of the situations which 
the learner will encounter cannot Ire foreseen, like the consetpjcnces of 
the depression .of 1929 upon the economic structure of the nation nnd the 
application of atomic fission and fusion to industry and civil life. Ulti* 
mately, of course, educational interests in transfer arc pDintcrl to later 
life situations which the Icamci will meet. Teachers, tlicrefoic, ore 
concerned with the amount and type of transfer which may he expccleil 
from learning experiences in school. 


RETENTION AND rORGETTING 

Tf« ability to recall is a great asset to living and to learning, although 
remembering cannot be equated with learning. Memory may he defined 


® reJafionsbip to part becaose Us stimulus 
has a previously learned relationship with other experiences. The term ‘'re- 
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call" is a very apt without a 
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The ability to forget is “ 

living, for it assuages the painM an Consequently, many studies 
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represent the earliest ^ M „„ ,he nature of forgetting, Eh- 
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binghaus constructed and use showed that after a one- 

learning and retention expe*™^ ,, required 43 per cent as 

hour interval following the initial 1 ju„„i„g 

much time to relearn lists of f “ ^uquired 79 per cent as much 

After an interval of q-hujeafter the increase in the amount of 

time to relearn the sy''**®'® ' ‘.lyes increased progressively with an 
time required to relearn the s^abte ^ 

increase in the time lostrated this tendency to forget 

Many subsequent fV Figuie 8-1 shows a typical curve 

rapidly material of low j y forgetting which occurs within 

of forgetting. Note the g*®® „g oonsense material, 
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plicable to mote . gyiely wi* little, if any, forgetting. The 
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FIGURE 8'1. Typical Curve Of Forgetting As Determined By Verbal Recoil Of 
Words learned 


level> skills which were used during the vacation period, such as reading, 
showed a gain during the vacation. There was a difference for history 
studies: essier material showed a gain on the jetest while there was a loss 
for difficult material. Advanced arithmetic learning was mote easily lost 
than were the fundamental operations. 

At the secondary school level, the investigators found a definite loss 
in mathematics and science during vacations. The amount of loss varied 
with the different kinds of material and was lowest in the area of general 
infonnation and application of facts. 

For college studies, the reviesv of research indicated that there was 
“higliest retention in United S^es history, ancient history, and geometry 
whereas the lowest retention svas in physics, chemistry, and Latin . . . 
The greatest loss (for science) appears to be in technical information 
with little loss in ability to apply principles to new situation.” * 

* Ibid., pp. 4S5-456. 
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Other investigators have found, however, that elementary school 
children make better scores on tests measuring arithmetic ability which 
are administered weeks and even months after termination of instruction. 
The explanation seems to lie in the amount of meaningfulness in the 
instruction. When the children understand fully what they are doing, ex- 
perience success instead of frustration, they learn to enjoy “playing” with 
numbers and so continue to learn by themselves. 


Influences in forgetting 

It has been suggested by psychologists that the curve of forgetting 
is influenced by several factors, four of which may be listed as follows: 
(1) non-use of the learned material, (2) retroactive inhibition, (3) re- 
organization of knowledge, and (4) psychologically motivated forgetting. 

We commonly observe and experience fcM-getting through disuse 
in all learning in school and elsewhere. The early studies of Ebbinghaus 
showed that there was a very rapid rate of forgetting during the days 
immediately following the initial learning. Almost all studies of this prob- 
lem have verified the general results he obtained. As we have pointed 
out earlier in this chapter, these investigations have been mainly con- 
cerned with relatively meaningless material. Recent studies have shown 
that meaningful structure is the most important factor in preventing 
forgetting. Clusters of facts organized around concepts, general principles, 
and molar statements are remembered far longer than details, single 
facts, and isolated specific rules. 

The implication for retention is that during the early days following 
the learning, materials should be reviewed to reduce the amount of 
forgetting through disuse. Further, spaced reviewing should be provided, 
and students should be brought to see material as an organized body of 
meaningful concepts. 

Retroactive inhibition. Retroactive inhibition is the interference 
exerted by new material on the retention of previously learned materials. 
There will be considerable forgetting of materials learned in history if 
the student immediately turns to a study of his psychology lesson without 
carefully reviewing what he had read in his history assignment. It is not 
mere disuse that causes ordinary forgetting. Learning of new materials 
seems to interfere with the recall of earlier responses, particularly if lliey 
are not reinforced or reviewed. 

Swenson draws the follomng general conclusions from a review of 
the literature bearing on this aspect of forgetting; 


It seems in general that the conditions contributing to the construction 
of well-organized patterns of knowledge and skill are those for which retro- 
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acUvD inhibit is at a ntinintuD,. 

Uted learning materials.® 

Reorgamartion. Learning as a reorgantotion of experiences is a 
facto both in learning and forgetting. The phases of d.lfctent.at, on and 
integration described in Chapter 7 suggest this. Much forgetting is due 
to inaUention and inadequate inilial learning. When the student mus 
utilize such imperfectly learned material he reorganizes hts response m 
the form of a regular and consistent interpretation.® Such responses will 
lesemUe objects or concepts familiar to the student. Tliey will be more 
regular, more consistent, and less Involved than their original counter- 
parts of which they are the imperfectly remembered productions.’ 


Tsychologically motivated jorgetting. This \vell-kno%vn phenome- 
non enables us to forget unpleasant experiences or lasVs which we 
may find, threatening. An unconscious defense mechanism, it may 
even influence the acquisition of complex fni/ini learnings. A number of 
carefully controlled studies have found positive evidence that repression 
is a cause in selective forgetting. Summarizing, Shaffer and Sboben con- 
clude that “if an event is in disagreement svilh your social evaluation of 
yourself and especially if It represents a derogatory appraisal, it will 
arouse conflict and anxiety. One way to adjust to such a threat is to 
forget it, or to distort it into agreement with your self-evaluation based 
on the social standards you have learned.” ® 


Thoroughness of learning. Betenlion is influenced by the thorough- 
ness of the initial learning. One’s retention of Mother Goose rhymes 
learned as a child and repeated many times after the materials were 
originally learned illustrates this. (Other factors are also present, such as 
mnemonic aid from rhyming and pleasurable associations with parental 
affection.) Continued practice and repetition of material to be learned 
is refened to as overlearning. 

^is problem was studied in an early experiment by Krueger ® in 
which monosyllabic words were memorized by different groups of 
“Retroactive InWbtition: A Review of the Literature " T7ni. 

ceriffi/ 0/ Minnwofo, SfuJie* o/E(fijcofloB,No. 1 (1941) p 56 ’ 

menlol Piyclwlogy, B.tenlion." lournat o/ Eip.rf- 
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subjects. The words were presented by means of a memory drum at the 
rate of two seconds per R'ord. Whai a subject was able to anticipate 
correctly all the Avords in a list during a single presentation there was 
lOO'per-cent learning. To obtain 150-per-cent learning the presentations 
were continued until the number of trials equalled one half of the num- 
ber required for the lOO-per-cent level; while 200-per-cent learning was 
considered to have occurred when the presentations were continued an 
equal number of times taken for the l(K)-per-cent learning. 

Results for the three degrees of learning are presented in Figure 
8-2. These retention curves show that retention increased in direct rela- 
tion to the amount of overlearning; however, there was not the correspond- 
ing increase in retention from 150-per-cent to 200-per-cent learning as 
there was from lOO-per-cent to ISO-per-cent learning. The results suggest 
that overlearning by at least 50 per cent is highly desirable in order to 
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FIGURE 8-2. Average Verbal Recoti Scores Obtained For Different De- 
grees Of Overleorning Monosyllabic Nouns 
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incieaie retention, but tot there is n point \«yond mWcIi ovelWing is 
uneconomical. 

Special features of memory and forgetting 

Educators coucemed with the problems of recall and tramfer must 
consider what brain mechanisms are involved, Neutologically, u 
detetones memory or enhances its power? What prevents or rnh.b.ts rts 
function? Geiaid summaiizes the evidence currently available. 

we face one steal problem; how docs experience aller to experi- 
encins nervous system? How do nerve Impulses running along nerve liners 
and Loss synapses change the ease with which subscliuent rmpulscs inay 
loBow and somelimes even aitei to path which they ate to follow; svhat and 
where is the memory trace? > . t 

Not all incoming messages leave a lasting trace, or even n briel one. Ai 
one extreme are single “unforgetlaUe" experienccs-a close brush with ilealh 
on the highway or a sudden shaft of sunlight in the forest. . . • 

At the other extreme are the experiences which lea%e no permanent trace 
—for example, the vivid experiences of a dream, often related to some sensa* 
tion, that evaporate when one waVes. Extended interactions of a person unuer 
the itiSuence of alcohol or narcotics or light anesthesia or hypnosis may be 
totally erased when he returns to normal. Other actions may appear to be for- 
gotten but can be recovered by appropriate manipulation. The memory gap 
Tor events preceding a concussion is usually absolute. But the loss of memory 
associated with a violently unpleasant experience can often be overcome by 
drugs or hypnosis or psychotherapy. One effect of aging, especially among 
those with arteriosclerosis, is loss of reccrl memory. Such a person may carry 
on a complex set of activities, including an important conversation, and yet 
forget the entire episode as soon as it is completed. Clearly, the physiological • 
state of the neurons is important for fixing experiences, whether jarred or 
drugged, young or old. 

More subtle differences in stale are also involved, ones that can be most 
simply described in terms of attention. Happenings to which one is "paying 
attention are more likely to be noted and remembered than those not at- 
tended to. The schoolboy, asked unexpectedly to fell the meaning of a passage 
he lead aloud in class, who blurts out, “I don’t know. 1 wasn’t lis- 

tening, is a good example . . . Clearly, the level of attention and the pat- 
tern of activity of various brain regions at the time of the experience are also 
important m deteminmg bow wdl the message is received and how per- 
manently It IS fixed in the mind. 

These examples exhibit again flie components of all neural behavtor- 
o'her. the ways in which 
wltem concentrations. A nervous 

? given m^ory must be different from what it was 
f some neurons or in their patterns 


before it received it. in the properties of s 
of interactions. 
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to procedure to connection with 

K P ojecteo, 80 long as the stimulation continues. If the 
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elecfric stimuli are stopped and restarted, the memory also starts again at the 
beginning. If a nearby spot is stimulated, a different memory unfolds . . . 
[Further] . . . learned behavior in, say, a rat can be abolished by cutting 
out a part of the brain . . . [But] fliat same rat may later releam the same 
behavior even though the part of his brain that originally stored it is miss- 
ing. And extensive damage to an animal or human brain may produce no de- 
tectable memory loss. It is clear, then, that memories cannot be simply 
deposited, each on its own spot or neuron. 

Perhaps, then, a memory is some continuing activity-a trapped nerve 
message running round and round a particular set of loops formed by neurons 
with fibers synapsing on one another ... It can be tested simply by stop- 
ping all neuron activity for a period and observing whether memories are 
abolished. Any brain difference depending only on patterns of impulse travel 
should be eliminated when the travel stops. In order to test this theory, rodents 
are taught some performance and then given a vigorous electric shod: across 
the brain, which discharges all neurons at once and blocks all messages tem- 
porarilyj or are made to hibernate at freezing temperatures, which stop all 
brain messages. When they recover from the shock or the cold they remember 
perfectly well. 

... If the shock is given some hours after the trial experience ... it 
has no influence on learning or remembering. But if it is given only a few 
minutes after the trial, the animal never does learn. Time must elapse be- 
tween having the experience and fixing it in the brain . . . Other experi- 
ments suggest that this fixation time may well be occupied by nerve messages 
running round and round a neuron chain. Something like a hundred thousand 
circuits could be traveled in the time available, and it is quite conceivable 
that only after enough passages have been made is a permanent change left 
behind in the neurons or synapses . . . Perhaps, then, incoming messages 
do not simply enter the nervous system and either fade out or emerge to 
produce immediate effector responses. It is possible that they may also re- 
verberate for a longer or shorter time and so leftve more or less enduring 
changes in the brain itself. 

Many such [experimental] findings show that messages may reach 
an appropriate region of the brain and lead to partial but incomplete conse- 
quences. ... If the incoming mess.age starts to reverberate but is cut off 
too soon, full awareness does not develop. And the cutoff could come about 
in many\vays-by the setting up of suppressing or inhibiting messages that 
feed back to the incoming path and block if, for example, or by the failure 
of facilitating or i-einforcing responses.*® 


Research indicates that whatever is not in consciousness is probably 
electronically stored in tlie brain.*^ Meaningful associations have been 
found to be helpful in retrieving (recalling or remembering) this stored 
information. Therapy, hypnosis, drugs, physiological approaches, and the 
force of psychological interrelationships can also be used to aid in its 


*0 R \V Gerard Brain: Mechanism of the Mind,” in An Outline of Stan’s 

Kmwtej'ee of the Modern World. Lyman Bryson, ed. (Garden City, N.Y.r DouMe- 

^wdder^ Penfield and Lamar Hoberts, Sffcecll and Bralii-Meclianlmr 
(PrInJom Prinee.on Univ. Prerr, 1959). 
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Special features of memory and lorgeW'mg 

Ednrators concerned with the problems of recall and transfer rnusl 
consfc wta brain n.echanlsn« are involved. NWogrcally, wba 
determines mcinory or enhances its power? Wiat prevents or in n i 
function? Gerard summarizes the evidence currently available. 

we face one great problemt how does experience alter llie expero 
encing nenuus system? Hosv do nerve irnpntsm running a’™S 
and across synapses change the ease with which subsequent rmpuIsM may 
follow and sometimes even alter the path which they are to follosv; what and 

where is the memory trace? . . . 

Not a1t incoming messages leave a lasting trace, or even a “"e* o"®' ", 
one extreme are sin^e “unforgettaUe" expcriences-a close brush win near 
on the highway or a sudden shaft of sunlight in the forest. , . . 

A.t the other extreme are the experiences which leave no permanent trace 
-for example, the vivid experiences of a dream, often related to some sensa- 
tion, that evaporate when one wakes. Extended interactions of a person under 
the InBuence of alcohol or narcotics or light anesthesia or hypnosis may be 
totally erased when he returns to nonnal. Other actions may appear to bo for- 
gotten but can be recovered by appropriate manipulation. The memory gap 
for events preceding a concussion is usually absolute. But the loss of memory 
associated with a violently unpleasant experience can often be overcome by 
drup or hypnosis or psychotherapy. One effect of aging, especially among 
those with arteriosclerosis, is loss of recent memory. Such a person may carry 
on a complex set of activities, including an important conversation, and yet 
forget the entire episode as soon as it is completed. Clearly, the physiological • 
state of the neuicms is important for fixing experiences, whether jarred or 
drugged, young or old. 

More subtle differences m slate are also involved, ones that can be most 
simply described in terms of attention. Happenings to which one is “paying 
attention” are more likely to be noted and remembered than those not at- 
schoolboy, asked unexpectedly to tell the meaning of a passage 
he nad^just read aloud in class, who blurts out, “I don’t know. I wasn’t lis- 
tening, is a good example , . . Clearly, the level of attention and the pat- 
tern of activity of various hratn regions at the time of the experience are also 
important in delermmmg how well the message is received and ho%v per- 
manently It is fixed in the mind. 

These examples exhibit again die components of all neural behavior— 
other, the ways in which 
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electric stimuli are stopped and restarted, the memory also starts again at the 
beginning. If a nearby spot is stimulated, a different memory unfolds . 
[Further] . . , learned behavior in, say, a rat can be abolished by cutting 
out a part of the brain . . . [But] that same rat may later relearn the same 
behavior even though the part of his brain that originally stored it is miss- 
ing. And extensive damage to an animal or human brain may produce no de- 
tectable memory loss. It is clear, then, that memories cannot be simply 
deposited, each on its own spot or neuron. 

Perhaps, then, a memory is some continuing activity— a trapped nerve 
message running round and round a particular set of loops formed by neurons 
with fibers synapsing on one another ... It can be tested simply by stop- 
ping all neuron activity for a period and observing whether memories are 
abolished. Any brain difference depending only on patterns of impulse iracel 
should be eliminated when the travel stops. In order to test this theory, rodents 
are taught some performance and then given a vigorous electric shock across 
the brain, A^’hich discharges all neurons at once and blocks all messages tem- 
porarily; or are made to hibernate at freezing temperatures, which stop all 
brain messages. When they recover from the shock or the cold they remember 
perfectly well. 

... If the shock is given some hours after the trial experience ... it 
has no influence on learning or remembering. But if it is given only a few 
minutes after the trial, the animal never does learn. Time must elapse be* 
tween having the experience and fixing it in the brain . . . Other experi- 
ments suggest that this fixation time may well be occupied by nerve messages 
running round and round a neuron chain. Something like a hundred thousand 
circuits could be traveled in the time available, and it is quite conceivable 
that only after enough passages have been made is a permanent change left 
behind in the neurons or synapses . . . Perhaps, then, incoming messages 
do not simply enter the nervous system and either fade out or emerge to 
produce immediate effector responses. It is possible that they may also re- 
verberate for a longer or shorter lime and so leave more or less enduring 
changes in the brain itself. 

. . . Many such [experimental] findings show that messages may reach 
an appropriate region of the brain and lead to partial but incomplete conse- 
quences. ... If the incoming message starts to reverberate but is cut off 
too soon, full awareness does not develop. And the cutoff could come about 
in many ways— by the setting up of suppressing or inhibiting messages that 
feed back to the incoming path and block it, for example, or by the failure 
of facilitating or reinforcing responses-*® 


Research indicates that whatever is not in consciousness is probably 
electronically stored in the brain.** Meaningful associations have been 
found to be helpful in retrieving (recaUing or remembering) this stored 
information. Therapy, hypnosis, drugs, physiological approaches, and the 
force of psychological interrelationships can also be used to aid in its 
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recall Faligae, illness, anxiety or other bodily distabances which opset 
rHomeosmb of the brain tend to interfere Arnth retent, on. 

EJncntionoI impIicn,io,« of retention. The «tinos atodies ^com- 
ing learning and retention point to the following conch, s,ons and .rnphca 
tions for education: 

1. The retention mateiials learned or habits Sv^Stccratecl 

fected by the extent to which the matenaU and habits arc In! y S 

2 ^rr^^ottof "Stpid dodng the Pe™d immediately MW 
ing the learning. Spaced reviewing should be provided to reduce sucli ft) 

3. EeSon will be signiEcanlly affected by ,he pun»scs and goals of the 
learner. Consequently, a special effort should be made to relate habits, 
sldlls, and Vnowledge acquired to the learner’s ^Is. needs, and purposes. 

4. Overlearning is directly related to retention. There is, however, an optimum 

point of learning and overlearning which should be talcen Into account by 
the teacher. If this point is exceeded, learning and retention tend to dimm- 
ish. This, of course, varies with different Individuals find difierent types oi 
learnings. . 

5 Retention is affected by the nature of the activity immediately following 
the learning. This interference exerts an important consequence fn all study 
and learning situations. 

6. Reviews and additional practice may cause the learner to retain erroneous 
concepts and faulty habits. Consequently, the learner should be guided In 
eliminating wrong responses before they become definitely fixed. 

7. The physical and psychological condition of the learner arc important de- 
terminants of learning and retention. Fatigue, anxiety, and illness signifi- 
cantly affect the amount learned as well as the ability to recall. 


Evolution oi transfer theories 


Theories of learning and transfer. Transfer of learning is a prob- 
lem of major concern to the educational psychologist and to teachers 
aViVe. Just as retention refers to the extent and duration of remembering 
what has been learned, so transfer refers to the nature and amount of 
use ^at is made of prerious leamiog— especially the learning acquired 
in the school progvam-to new learning situations. The Endings of 
res^ch studies in connection with the prevalent learning theories will 
be important to teaching pracUces for the transfer of learning. The very 
existence of an educational system implies that learning can be transferred 
to new situations and problems. Hmvever, it b the extent of the transfer 


ManipuUtion of Human 

mental evidenct. J. » .v. ^ Ty This book carefully reviews erpen- 

,na.crf by drag, be 

b,..n (. « •>» fcb effect on 
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and the manner in which it takes place that is a matter of psychological 
and educational concern. 


Formal-discipline theory. The classical curriculum of the nineteenth 
century was built upon the idea that the student should study Latin, 
Greek, logic, and mathematics because of their value in training the 
mind. According to the doctrine of formal discipline, the study of mathe- 
matics quickens the mental faculties so that they are powerful in meeting 
any and all mental tasks. The real value of a subject, such as mathematics, 
then, is that it is difficult. From the formal-discipline viewpoint, the 
study of difficult materials strengthens the mind, just as exercise with 
heavy weights strengthens the muscles. The study of logic, similarly, 
would train the student to deal with all problems in an orderly manner 
and with profound insight. 

The theory of formal discipline had an important influence on the 
high school and college curriculum in the nineteenth century. Some of this 
influence apparently still e.xisls today in American schools although it is 
masked under such terms as mastering the humanities, inteUeciual 
discipline, and mental discipline. Much of European higher education is 
still based upon the doctrine of developing the higher mental abilities 
through the use of the classical, academic program. In his discussion of 
reforms in educational systems being carried out in Europe, Elvin points 
out that “the argument for raaintaming [scholastic] standards has got 
mixed up with the arguments for and against certain traditional subjects 
of study.” 

At the end of the 19th century, William James tested the theory 
that mental exercise enabled the mind to perform better. He practiced 
learning sections of Paradise Lost for exercising memory. Then he tested 
his improvement on a section of Victor Hugos poetry. (He had previ- 
ously established a base time on another section of Hugo.) The results of 
his experiments and those of his students led to the conclusion that 
practice in memorizing did not improve the memory. 

In the period that followed James’ report the mental measurement 
movement got under way and various tests were developed for measuring 
mental abilities. Thorndike and Woodworth reported experiments on 
transfer in the estimation of areas, lengths, and weights along with the 
results of training in various forms of observations and perceptions. The 
results of these studies indicated varying possibilities of transfer-some- 
times positive, sometimes negative, and frequently near zero. These 
investigators summarized the results of theJr studies in the following 


13 Lionel Elvin. “An Introduction to Hefonn in West Europe’s Post-Primary Edu- 
cation.” Lionel Elvin. P^l Dcifo Koppan, Vol. 43 (1961 ), pp. 50-53. 

» William James. The Principles of Psychojogy (New York; Holt. Rinehart & 
Winston, 1890), p. 667. 
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,talen,enl, “Spread of pracHce occora only vvhero identical dements arc 

“Tm rtfe“str:set:"™='^ r'- . 

elements. 

Tlreory of idmlicnl clemenis. These and other researches led 
'niomdiVe to condude: 

Ttaininc; the mind means the development of thousands of parheufar in- 
dependent capacities, the formation of countless particular hahits, for tlic wor - 
ing of any mental capacity depends upon the concrete data svith "•'Inch i 
works. Improvement of any one mental function or actiytly will improve others 
only in so far as they possess elements common to it also, The amount ot 
identical elements in different mental functions and the amount of general 
influence from special training are much less than common opinion supposes. 

Thus, the doctrine of identical elements held that transfer could 
occur from one learning to another only so far as the two functions had 
elements in common. As the similarity decreased there was usually a 
falling o2 in the amount of transfer. Conversely, the amount of transfer 
would increase in proportion to the number of identical elements con- 
tained in both situations. 

Thorndike defined identical elements as those “mental processes 
which have the same cell action in the brain as ibeir physical correlate.” 
Thus, there were “thousands of particular independent capacities each of 
which must be developed by UselP if they are to be developed at all. 
Each “one ability is improv^ by the exercise of another only when the 
neurones whose action the former represents are actually altered in the 
course of the exercise of the latter.” 

The theory of identical elements as slated by Thorndike presupposes 
neural grooues or neural synapses along which reactions move and nerve 
cells change to fix memories for transfer. In this concept, Thorndike 
anticipated some of the finding of neurologists but was handicapped by 
the erroneous as.sumption of medfea) researchers of the period that com- 
plex functions had “centers” in the cerebral hemispheres. Modem research 
has found that the cerebral hemispheres do not have specific pathways 
associated svith such mental activities as abstraction, cognition, iniegra- 
1 . 0 ,., reason or fte like. Instead, tie Wm has a ntaae ot potential paths 
over any ot which the complex patterns ot activity associated with the 

’’l”"'"; ot Improvement to 

P 118. '■"Wp'es "t Te.ehi„s (New Ymlo A. G. Seilei, 1906), 

P,e,.!\«3':' I?};™ ra; (New Yo.l, CotombI, t,„i.e„„y 
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learning for retention and transfer 

highest intellectual hemhphere is damaged, 

has found that when any pa entirely lost, hut the capacity 

none of the highest “‘sS^hve ' ^ ^^tent depending on the 

to perform all is impaired to a g 

severity of the damage. fe^ of training based upon apparently 

An often !?Lming to spell orally upon the ability 

identical elements is the effe iitholgh the cues on which the sub- 

to spell the same words “ mitten and oral spelling, in fact, 
ject depends are said to he ^ associative learnings.'" This 

depend on intricate, complex and Jf ® misconception which 

example is presented as a "■'"'P?! ‘ (i^hould he noted, however 

sometimes leads teachers into diffieulty.^! oponents of the theory of 
that the misconception IS not I Pemingly logical identity of 

identical elements, hut is based 

soellinE operations.) did not confine transfer to 

The theory of identical ‘'“"’P extremely narrow items. This 
highly detailed segments or p*®' ^ , get practice would ImP™''® 

thU. while denying, for * enervation, would affirm 

one’s power of concentration, ‘'""P ^ j^mned in the course of 

that certain methods, shills, an activity to the extent that the two 

practice would carry over tp„rtant characteristics in com- 

Shies and the total .'^“^^p^ses, according to this theory 

rn^ What, then, are "ome “f g ,he eye carefully focused 

which may transfer? The methi^ L:„j„/a baseball or even to catching 
Cn *0 target may carry “7 “ amount of assurance and 

Also the development of a r What is carried over 
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cent of Total Learning 



flGURE 8-3. Per Cent 0< IcOrropg AocompUvhed By Eoch O? Four Groups 
Wilh Different Numbers Of PreVimltiory Trofnlng Trials And Six Stages Of Proc* 
Jke On The Find Tosk 


of training were given to separate groups of subjects on an initial task 
which was a part of a total skill involving four different manual reac- 
tions. Following the initial practice each group learned the total skill 
to a high degree of efficiency. The degree to which different amounts of 
practice on the subordinate parts contributed to the learning of the total 
skill is shown in Figure 8-3. These data show that there is a definite 
transfer from the subordinate to the total performance. It is evident, 
howev’et, that the most efficient method of training for any given level of 
perfoTTnance, in terms of number of trials to learn, is that which begins 
with the total motor skill without preliminary practice on the subordinate 
parts. 

Ceneralizohon iheory and transfer. The theory of generalization 
was early projected by Judd" as an explanation of transfer. In his ex- 
.M, Pn”; Training to General Intelligence.” 

caftonal Reriew. Vol. S6 lT80a), PP.OT437. 
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periment two groups of boys were given practice in shooting at a target 
beneath water. In one situation the target was submerged twelve inches 
under the water, while in the second situation it was placed four inches 
under the water. One group was taught the theory of refraction of light 
by water while the other group was given no explanation. When the 
depth of the target was changed, the group which had been taught the 
theory of refraction of light showed a significant superiority over the 
other group. Judd explained this superiority as the result of applying a 
principle learned in one situation to the performance of a task in a dif- 
ferent situation. Thus, he places emphasis upon human intelligence 
which enables an individual to understand and apply to specific situations 
principles and meanings acquired in previous situations. 

Hendrickson and Schroeder repeated the experiment in 1940, at- 
tempting to duplicate as nearly as possible the work of Judd. The in- 
vestigators used 3 groups however. As in the Judd experiment, the con- 
trol group received no explanation. Group A recei\’ed an elementary ex- 
planation of the theory of refraction. Group B received the same explana- 
tion with the addition of a sentence specifically calling attention to the 
fact that changing the depth of water changes the amount of refraction. 
Both experimental groups learned more rapidly than the control group. 
Group B learned more rapidly than Group A. The researchers found that, 
as did Judd, knowledge of theory facilitated transfer. They also con- 
cluded, however, that 1) knowledge of theory was helpful in making the 
original adjustment to the learning situation and that 2) the definiteness 
and completeness of theoretical information had a direct effect on both 
initial learning and transfer. (See Figure 8-4.) 

The theory of generalization has received support from many other 
investigations. An experiment reported by Swenson -- was concerned 
with this problem. Three groups of second-grade children learned 100 
addition facts by three different methods: 

In method D the addition facts were arranged in order of difficulty and re- 
petitive drill was the principal procedure followed. 

In method X the addition facts were grouped by the size of the sum ^all the 
combinations with the sum of 8 were grouped together, etc.), and the chil- 
dren were allowed to verify the newly presented fact prior to the drill process. 

In method G the addition facts were grouped by generalization, .and the chil- 
dren were guided in discovering the generalizations rather than having them 
given self-made. 

Tests were administered to the groups at intervals during the period 
of the experiment and at the end. These tests included addition facts not 

21 Gordon Hendrickson and WHliani H. Schroeder, '“Transfer of Training in 
Learning to Hit a Submerged Target,” Journal of Educalional PsychohgtJ, Vol. 32 
(1941), pp. 205-213. 

-- Op. at. 
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.0 fc .We 6^' “ "-'it 

“ md . se^eh (or i»st tehtion .hich .ould connect 

3. SnTt^SL ^e innet tttne- 
lural nature of llie giten situation . . . play u laige io!e here ■ • • 

4 -nim is the feature of the functional meanmg of parts e,g, the 

teristically dfcent meaning of the tsvo terms entermg into the tno'np’'^- 
tion. a feature deeishe for the productive solution and for any real under- 
standir? of the formula. j 

5 The entire process is one consistent line of thinking. It is not an and^um 
of ageregated piecemeal operations. No step is artitrar>-, ununderstoaJ in its 
function. On the contrar>-. each step is taken sim-e>Tiig the whole situa- 
tion. “ 


Thus, according to this theor>’, transfer will take place to the extent that 
the learner recognizes significant relations in two situational patterns. 
In poctr>', for instance, a particular rhjihm may he repeated e\'en though 
the lines differ in length and have no words in common. 

There is some similarit)' hetw-een the transposition and the identical 
elements doctrines. This is found in the common emphasis of both doc- 
trines on the importance of generalizing or carrying o\'er ideas and prin- 
ciples from an old to a ne%v pattern. They also agree in that both stress 
the necessity of understanding the inner relaiednas of the wholes. The 
main difference between the doctrines lies in the basis of equivalence, 
The transposition doctrine may be regarded as a theory which emphasizes 
generalizations involving patterns. Furthermore, the identical-elements 
theof>' is atomistic in approach whereas the transposition theory is 
fiofirt ic. 

There arc a number of studies which indicate that the learner must 
recognize presiously encountered common elements found in ne%v situa- 
tions before transfer can take place. Maier” has suggested that when 
presious experiences help one in solving a new problem, it is because 
the problem contains an element of relationship to which the person has 
already reacted. 


i< ty reoJW ifial, uMurdiDg lo Ihe doctrine of formal discipline, 
U.C Iraramg of certain roateials, soci, as madiematics or logic, strengtlieiis 
17 t "l' 't“= reasoning faculty. Thi, the 

H reasoning power 

tte d«riu°e’V''”''T' "f®* rast douht on the vaUdi^ of 

elcmcnlt clivi'lvd i''^f iswered that situations containing common 
element, dieted tiamfer. U,„ research, hnsvever, failed to ^ibstantiate 


pp. 4H2- 

Sfimtitj [ji 7^ ^^«Jlaniim of ETuivalenl 

^ ttperfwrrtfol PjycfwbRy. Vol. 33 {1&4S), pp. 349- 
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some of the tlieories held by educators who narrowly interpreted the 
propositions of Thorndike. While transfer of training was found to involve 
identical elements, experiments showed that mere identity was not 
enough. The individual must recognize, as a result of memory or mean- 
ings established, the existence and relevance of identities. It is at this 
point that the theory of identical elements referred to in the early studies 
by Thorndike, and the theory of generalization, referred to in the studies 
by Judd, tend to fuse into a unitary theory based upon subjectively ob- 
served identical elements. The form of awareness which reflects these 
functional relations may also be called patterns of experience. 

Current concepts and interpretations of transfer theories. Careful 
study of research and modern experiments have indicated that, in ad- 
dition to similarity of content, and appropriateness of methods of instruc- 
tion or guidance, the amount of transfer will depend upon the ability 
of children to generalize and upon the intelligence of the children. It 
has also been sho%vn that the attitude or mental set of the learner has 
an important influence upon transfer. It might be stated as a fundamental 
principle that a favorable attitude toward learning a task and desirable 
learning procedures will tend to produce a superior amount of transfer 
from one learning task to another. 

An experiment by Ulmer may be cited to illustrate this. In a care- 
fully controlled investigation, Ulmer demonstrated that when geometry 
was taught so that emphasis was given to the application of principles 
to nongeometric situations, marked gains on general reasoning tests oc- 
curred; whereas, when no such emphasis was given the gains on reason- 
ing tests were only slight. 

Katona contrasted the results of rote learning by memorization with 
the results of learning by uriderstanding, drawing three generalizations: 


1. The advantage of learning with understanding does not necessarily appear 
in the original learning because learning with understanding may take a 
longer time than rote learning. 

2. Retention after meaningful learning tends to be greater than retention 
after learning by rote mewoTizaticm. 

3. Transfer of learning to new tasks is greater from meaningful learning than 
from learning related tasks by role.^ 


In distinguishing between senseless and meaningful learning, Katona 
asserted that if a pupil leams a procedure by rote without understanding 


27 Gilbert Ulmer, "Teaching Geometry to Cultivate Reflective Thinking: an 

Experimental Study with 1239 High School Pupils” Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, Vol. 8 (1939), pp. 1S.25. ^ , u, i, : 

28 George Katona, Organizing end Hemonzing (New York; Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1940). 
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xAy or how it worl= (senseless taming), he nlll be nnnble to vnry it 

to test Katona’s geneializalions, Hilgard and hu coltagnes foun . 

Teleaming favored the Understanding Group. , .v ♦ ,v,» tlndpr- 

3. Transfer to a task requiring simple transition showed that t^ Under 
standing Group achieved-to a marginally sUtislical significance greate 

success than the Memorization Croup. j .i,„ ti«,W. 

4. Transfer to three tasks requiring pioWem-solvmg all favored the Un er 
standing Group hy statistir^ly rignificant amounts.” 

These Endings, although failing to substantiate Katona’s assertion that 
students who leant by understanding would retain more than those who 
learned by rote, substantiated his conclusions that understanding is 
superior to rote memorization in learning for transfer, 

Bruner summarizes the changing conception of how transfer is 
achieved: 

. , . Virtually all of the evidence of the last two decades on the nature 
of learning and transfer has indicated that, while the original theory of formal 
discipline was poorly stated in tmns of the training of faculties, it b indeed 
a fact that massive general transfer can be achieved by appropriate learning, 
even to the degree that learning properly under optimum conditions leads 
one to Team how to learn." These studies have stimulated a renewed interest 
in complex learning of a land that one Ends in schools, learning designed to 
produce general understanding of the structure of a subject matter . . . The 
often unconscious nature of learning structures is perhaps best illustrated in 
learning one’s native language. Having grasped the subtle structure of a sen- 
tence, the child very rapidly learns to generate manv other sentences based 
on this model though diHerent in content from the original sentence learned 
. . . How can la necessarily limiied exposure to materials to be leamedl be 
nude to count in Istudents’l thinking for the rest of their Ih-es? The dominant 
view among men who have been engaged in preparing and teaching new 
IS the answer to this questkm lies in giving students an under- 
^ndmg of the fundamental structure of whatever subjects we choose to 
^ a muumum requirement for using knowledge, for bringing it 
to bear on problems and events one encounters ouUide a classroom^r in 
Uler ia o™,-, toi„i„g. Th« toctaj xad tamtog of 

Univ. Pre«. 19611. TO. S6. R, l\. s-» “Cirtion (Cambridge, Mass.: Haivaid 
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Such transfer {i.e., the mere mastery of facts and techniques), of 
course, is not desirable but it is an illustration of how transfer of learning 
does occur in all aspects of life. Such transfer of learning, however, can 
be consciously guided by the teacher, in many instances, so that it in- 
creases the pupil’s ability to utilize his potentials constructively as he 
develops toward maturity in aptitudes, interests, attitudes, and the mani- 
fold other aspects of personality. 

Personality factors affecting learning and transfer 

Each type of response that can be learned can be transferred under 
the right conditions, and each learning experience becomes a part of one’s 
personality, for good or ill. 

Learnings which are not adjustive often transfer from the initial 
experience to others where they handicap or injure the learner. As we 
have already pointed out, anxiety has a potential for generalization so 
that anxious feelings may become attached to other situations similar in 
some element to the original anxiety-arousing stimulus. Recent investiga- 
tions have shown the tendency of anxiety-arousing cues to inhibit memory 
and restrict creative thinking. 

Attitudes and transfer of learning. A learner may approach a learn- 
ing task in many ways— indifferently, ambivalently, positively. Attitudes, 
the person’s desire to learn, and his level of aspiration are major factors 
in his readiness to learn, 

Kersh concluded from his research that: 

. . . the superiority of the discovery procedure over procedures of learn- 
ing with external direction is not adequately explained in terms of “meaning- 
ful learning.” The results of this experiment suggest that when the learner is 
forced to rely on his o\vn cognitive abilities, it is more fifcefy that he wfff 
become motivated to continue the learning process or to continue practicing 
the task after the learning period. Consequently, the learning becomes more 
permanent and is more effectively transferred than when the learner is not 
so molivated.21 

Attitudes may also reinforce incidental learning initially occurring 
without any intent on the part of the person to consciously master the 
task. Skinner points out how this many happen: 

. . . behavior [of an organism] at the moment of reinforcement and during 
the period preceding reinforcement is part of the stimulating environment, 
aspects of which acquire control over subs^uent behavior. To take a very 
simple example: if an organism is characteristically responding at .a high rate 

31 Bert Y. Kersh, “The Adequacy of ‘Meaning’ as an Explanation for the 
Superiority of Learning by Independent Diseoveiy,” Journal of Etlucalional Psy- 
chology. Vol. 49 (1958), p. 292. 
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„ to of .emforcement (as fain's 

or Sadltolins attito*! behavior at that rate becomes ao optimal « 

condition, comparable to the presence ot the "‘f .'""J” ” . ] aa 

crimination, and the prohahilit)- of further responding IS therefore maaimal. 

Teachers may lessen readiness for reasoning and ability to transfer 
learning instead of increasing it by encouraging the pupil to accept un- 
critically rules of procedure to learn techniques svithout understanding 
the underlying principles, to memorize formulae, or to proceed in a 
steieot>'ped ^vay in appioaching learning tasks. The pupil often dcs’clops 
a ri^d attitude, and becomes set to react in a certain \vay. Tliis !>elps 
him as long as each new learning task is like the preceding one, but 
hampers him whenes’er a task is different 

In an investigation of the effects of sudi a set, Luchins ” used water- 
jar problems in which the pupil was required to obtain a specified 
amount of neater using only empt)' jars and their total capacities as 
measures (e.g.: if you have a 9 quart jar, a 3 quart jar and a 1 quart jar, 
how can )’ou gel exactly 3 quarts of water?) By working many problems 
using all 3 jars during the training sessions, Luchins created a set in the 
pupils to use combinations of three water jan. Consequently, many pupils 
were not able to solve simpler problems involving only two jars, such as. 
How can you get exactly 6 quarts of water? 

In an investigation using an adaptation of Luchins’ water jars prob- 
lems, Ackerman and Lesin ** found that pupils trained in alternative 
problem-solving methods solved more problems correctly, offered a 
greater variety of solutions to the problems, and persisted longer in work- 
ing on problems which they were unable to completely solve than did a 
like group of sixth graders who had been trained in only one problem- 
soh-ing procedure. 

In pother study which presented students with a variet>' of Preb- 
le which could not be solved by just one attack, Schroeder and Botter “ 
showed that flexibilit)' in the attack on problems is something that can 
be learned arid that such a learned behas-ior pattern had transfer pos- 
sibOities. Students who deseloped an attitude of flexibilit}’ experienced 
succ^whereas those who had a rigid approach faded. 

Th^ studies suggest that a teacher, by emphasizing a variety of 
alternative learning approaches and hy encouraging his students to seek 

p. 95” ® Tofby.- ArwiOT. Psycholcgift. Vol 13 ( I9S3 ), 

Solutions on Training in Allematis-e 

<9 (19>3), pp. 239-244. Edacaiiorud Prjeh^gy, VoL 
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stopi, whether he learned deleimlned the amount of positive traostcr cucct 
that occurred in subsequent learning.^ 


Birch and Rahinotvitz further pointed out that their findings suggested 
hvo Hnds of learning which affect problem solving and mllucnce transfer 
of learning. One kind was described as consisHng of broad, nonspecihc, 
general notions about objects or methods. Tins type, facilitating the 
acquisition of meaning, provides tbe “repertoire of experience essential 
for productive thinking.” The second type involves the perception of 
objects or methods of procedure in specific, limited, functional ways. 
This second type of thinking interferes with problem solving and so with 
transfer of learnings. 


The leoming and retention of concepts. Studies of concept forma* 
tion by Smoke show wide individual differences in ability and manner 
of learning concepts. According to Smoke,'*® some svibjccts appear to learn 
little or nothing from negative instances while others found negative 
instances Instructive. Later investigations have indicated lliat, in general, 
ability to formulate concepts and to transfer them increases with matura- 
tion, but that wide variations among children of the same chronological 
age exists. 

Studies have indicated that there is no uniform way or method for 
learning concepts. Neither is there any one best method. Each individual 
tends to anive at his goal byhis own method. Bced. however, points out 
from his observations of concept formation that there are some steps 
which frequently occur. These are designated as follows: 


first, a period of doubt and orientation; 
seTOnd, a period of search and trial solution; 
third, a period of evaluation and checking.'U 


The rulenlion of ooncepf, will Oepend on such factors as thorough- 
ness ol learning, meaningfulness. and intent to remember. The now 
elassic studies of Ebbinghaus, referred to earlier in this chapter, revealed 

mgtu concept, and nonsense materials at different levels following the 
initial learning is presented in Table 8-1. ° 

Eipcriencp on Productive Negative Effect of Previous 

(1931), p. 125. journal of Expermenial Psychology. Vo!. 41 

'^Ecntieth L. Smoke, An Obiectivi. 

Monographs. Vol. 42 ( 1933) nn ^ *-oricept Formation,” Psychological 

*' Op. cit.. p. 84 • 
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TABLE S-1. Percentage of Retention for Consistent and In- 
consistent Concepts and Nonsense Materials * 


GROUP 

KIND OF 

CONCEPT 

MEAN PERCENTAGE OF 
RENTENTION AFTER 

ONE WEEK THREE tVEEKS SIX SVEEKS 

4 

Consistent 

97.6 

95.6 

96 0 


Inconsistent 

95.4 

91.2 

89.2 

5 

Consistent 

97.3 

95.0 



Inconsistent 

94.2 

89.5 


6 

Nonsense syllables 





Ebbinghaus 

25.4 

22.8** 

18.2'* 


Radossawlejevitch 

49.3 

38.0 

16.3"* 


*' After Reed 

Interpolated from the curve 


Even though the materials in (he experiment by Ebbinghaus were learned 
to the second errorless reproduction, while those in Reed's experiment 
were learned only to the point of one errorless reproduction, an enormous 
percentage of concepts were retained by subjects in Reed's experiment. 
It is also of interest that consistent concepts are retained better than 
inconsistent ones. 

The use of examples. In teadiing concepts of a broad and abstract 
nature which have great practical importance in most life situations, too 
often the general principle is presented with few or no examples of 
specific applications to different concrete situations meaningful to the 
child or youth. Such teaching will have little significance to the pupil 
and will result in verbaUsm which McKee has defined as: 

. . . [the ability] to recognize the form of a printed word or group of words 
as a symbol that he has seen before and to think, speak, or write the pro- 
nunciations for which that symbol stands without understanding clearly and 
correctly what the symbol means in (he setting in which it is used.^- 

McKee asserts that verbalism is "rampant in our schools at most educa- 
tional levels and in most fields of learning.” The acceptance of verbalism 
in the place of understanding of concepts results in the most absurd errors 
by the child. Studies of pupils' knowledge of the pledge of allegiance 
(used to aid in developing loyalty to American ideals) indicate an un- 
fortunate substitution of rote mismemoTization for understanding. Mis- 
takes such as the following w’ere found: 

<2 Paul McKee, The Tetiching of Reading in the Elementary School (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1948), p. 56. 




EdicatJ C. Fmw, Dutrfet Svpennitndent Rttd t/flton Seh«ot District, 
BeHtJttt-TIbvmn. Cclifornia 


Retention ond tronjfer of leormfig ore foditiofcd by o meaningful learning 
iituation wWch moVes the octivity Mgnifltont, personol, and useful to the pupils 

I pledge the le^'ons to the flag of the United States and to the legions for 
which it stands, one nation individual with liberty and justice for all.*® 

Similar mistaVes have been observed in rote misleaining. The oft- 
cited “lead us not into Penn Station” rendering for “lead us not into 
temptation" is another example of the lack of understanding of concepts. 
Spiritual and moral concepts are understood only to the extent that 
they arc integrated meaningfully and personally into the total behavior 
patterns of the pupils throu^i application to numerous, varied, specific 
situations. Concepts of this become practically meaningless when 
they are tau^it os certain rules to be memorized or when they are 
parroted in ritualistic and mHondeistood fashion. This statement and 
the research cited above does not imply that positive values will not be 
realized from meaningful afiirmations of loyalty through thoughtful 
_ V f^avid, “1 Pledge a Legion," Joorna? of Educational 

S«iofogy.Vol.O (lO-iSl.pp. 416-440. / 
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renditions of the Pledge of Allegiance or that spiritual values will not 
ensue from prayerful recitation of prayers, statements of creeds, and 
formalized principles of doctrine. Such verbal expressions will have 
value, however, in tlie proportion that they are truly understood and 
accepted. Behavior will be affected only as transfer to specific situations 
can be achieved. 


Learning and transfer in relation to emotional responses. Teaching 
and guiding for growth toward emotional adequacy and maturity (con- 
cepts discussed at length in Chapters 17, 18, and 19) will facilitate trans- 
fer of learning in a broader spectrum of experience. Such transfer involves 
conscious and planned educational efforts in the school in cooperation 
with the home, the community, and the church to insure adequate emo- 
tional adjustment and transfer of adjustive emotional learnings. 

Thus, emotional development involves maturation, change, diversi- 
fication, integration, and increasingly more appropriate regulation of 
responses in the intellectual, motor, and emotive spheres. Each person 
has capacities for many different kinds of emoh’onal experiences. As he 
develops, external and internal forces bring these capacities into use. 
In a good educational environment, the interpersonal relationships favor 
g^o^vth toward constructive self-regulation of these emotional capacities 
and their use in the service of the individual. 

Much comment has appeared in recent years concerning the use of 
conditioning to produce emotional clianges in humans. Experimental 
studies have shown that humans can be conditioned to respond to stimuli 
with certain emotional reactions, such as anger, fear, and hope. But, 
because conditioning is peripheral in nature and because human func- 
tioning is complex, it is unlikely that this process plays more than a minor 
role in emotional development. 

Schneiders points out, however, that: 


The situation is different with respect to fcarninp. Modification and dif- 
ferentiation are integral aspects of the learning process; and we may safely 
suppose that the individuation of emotional responses is due both to the matu- 
rational processes described earlier, and to learning which functions as a 
complementary agent to maturation, fn fact, all differentiation of this sort is 
a result of the combined influence of these two factors. Thus, in a very real 
sense, the child learns embarrassment, shame, pride, and similar emotional 
responses; that is, these responses become gradually differentiated out of a mass 
emotional e.xcitement through the combined effects of many different factors, 
of which learning is the most significant . , . By way of sumtntiry, then, we 
can say that the conditions of emotional health and adjustment include: (1) 
adequate physical well-being; (2) adequate intellectual development, .and 
the growth of a wholesome concept of self; (3) healthy expression of the 
basic human needs, and the reduction of damaging frustrations; (4) devel- 
opment of personal integration and self-control; (5) good social and moral 
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way to ensure healthy emotional growth. 

Molirolion arti purpose in reicnlion oiui transfer. The importance 
of the learner as a dynamic force in the learning situation .s recognized 
hy the educational psychologist. It has been noted repeatedly that learn- 
ing is not a passive process, hnt takes place in proportion to the extent 
that the learner is actively directed toward a goal or the solution ot a 
problem. Needless to say, many diaracteristics of the learner affect the 
efficiency of his learning, retention, and transfer of such learning into 
life situations. But, none of these is as basic as the dynamic nature of 
the learner himself. This, together with an effective learning situation 
and interest, mahes education personal, significant, and meaningful to 
a human being. 

Such constructs as set, purpose, go<ii-se«jrtg, will'to-learn, and 
personal inuobement are not only basic aspects of the learners dynamic 
nature but they ate basic factors in leanung for retention and transfer. 
Teachers should understand that teaching proposes how these constructs 
aid learning and transfer. Intent to remember and belief that one can 
remember (a realistic level of aspiration) facilitates retention. A, study 
by Ausubel and others,^* however, showed that the time of formulating 
an intent to remember is important in affecting transfer. They found 
that intent to remember, when formulated after learning, had little effect 
on retention. 

Elective habits and sfciils baaic lo retention ond tfonsfer of leorning. 
Difficulties in retention and transfer of learning may be due in large 
part to poor study procedures. It has been found, moreover, that many 
superior students achieve well in epite of poor study habits but that 
they could learn more effectively and economicaUy if they used better 
study techniques. 

There is ample proof that inJividuaU, left to their o™ ilevices, 
will not usually develop the best study and work methods nor utilize 
tl« Tivost eQtrtWe learning Affls. 

In an early study, Pressey" investigated the pertormarree of 31 
pans ef probation students earetolly matched as to intelligence, aca- 
demic record, age, and sex. One of each pair (31 students) was given 

Development i„ Child„„,” EJnc.lfon, 

lion on llie nc^in'S’sdiS’ '’”1' '“"““e of Int'”- 

{1937), pp. 87-92. ’ °f Educational Psychology, Vol. 

Diu" Tenet, Ing ,11., 
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Special training in study methods for the probation term while the other 
31 students received no such training. Seventy per cent of the academic 
grades for the probation term received by the trained group were above 
the D level while only 34 per cent of the grades of the untrained group 
were above that level. More than half of the untrained group (16) left 
college at the end of the probation term while only nine of the trained 
group left college. 

In the same study, Press^ compared the study habits of college 
students with good academic records with the study habits of students 
>vith poor records. He found 18 study habits which distinguish good 
students from poor ones. These are shown in Table 8-2. 

Summarizing the results of recent research on study approaches, Robin- 
son concluded: 

... In brief, the average and superior student in high school and college 
is inefficient in his reading and study sVllIs; he tends to excel other students 
in grades mostly because of differences in intellectual ability and not because 
of better reading and study methods . . 

Harlow ** concluded from his research with formation of learning 
sets that “learning to learn efficiently” changes the learner from a 
creature that seeks to adapt to a constantly changing environment by 
trial and unguided manipulation to one that adapts by hypothesis and 
insight. He also concluded that learning how to learn is a more important 
factor in most learning tasks than making correct responses in the pres- 
ence of certain stimuli. 

Thus, the problem for teachers is to determine where learners are 
in relation to their study techniqijes and to help them develop those 
study procedures and methods which will enable them to achieve in 
accordance with their potential abilities. Previously cited research sug- 
gests that both good and poor students (on the basis of academic per- 
formance) need such guidance. 

The following principles will help teachers attain this goal as well 
as help them facilitate their own studying. 

1. Intend to remember. Such an intention creates a mental set 
facilitating recall. 

2. Clearly outline your purpose for study. Having a definite pur- 
pose in mind focuses attention on whatever will achieve this 
purpose. 

Francis P. Robinson, "Stittiy SkiUs for Superior High School S^^K^ents in Sec- 
ondary School ” Reading Teacher, Sept., 1961, pp. 29-33. 

<8 H. F. Harlow, “The Formation of Learning Sets, Psychological ficvfew, Voi. 

56 ( 1949), pp. 51-65; H. F. Harlow and J. M. Warren, "Formalion and Transfer of 
Discrimination Learning Sets.” Journal of Comparative Pbijsiohgical Psychology, Vol. 

45 (1952), pp. 482-489. 
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TABLE 8-2. Study Habits Which Distinguish Poor College 
Students From Good Ones 


connEcr 

ANS\VEn 


PER CENT 
OF GOOD 
STUDENTS 
EXCEEDING 
POOR 
STUDENTS 


1. Are )ou usually tired when you get up in the morn- 
ing? 

2. Do you usually study eveiy day In the same place? 

3. Do you frequently skip graphs or tables in your 
teitbook? ... 

4. Do you frequently make simple charts or diagrams 
to represent points in your reading? 

3. When you find a word in your reading that you do 
not know do you usually look it up in the dic- 
tionary? 

e. Do you usually skim over a chapter before read- 
mg it? . .... 

7. Do you usually have trouble' getting the meaninc 

01 a chart or table? ^ 

8. Do you keep your notes from one subject together? 

9. Do you usually take your class notes just as rapidly 

as you can wTite? * ^ 

». Dor™ .i. op l„e ,|,e nipt,, Wo,. o„ ^ 

15. Do you often svrite an answer ^0 

‘ben find that it is the aSwe^i^ 

tion on the exam? *'* 

16. In preparing for an exam do you trv 32 

tiic test’ memorize 

Yes 28 

q>.icUy to ""= "titcrial 

■I- Stotly w,vcl), neU,. y„„, “"i” Motw- 

t^E. ot p,c.n, your beliefs, your taiowl- 

" “uourrmce. Mai, contradictions 

"otes m your oten words. 


No 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 


No 

Yes 


38 

36 


40 


2S 

32 


32 

28 
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5. Practice using your reading and study materia] in new situations. 
Make up problems and solve them. Visualize practical examples 
which represent concrete forms of theory which you have studied. 

6. Schedule your study time. Study in the most suitable place avail- 
able. Begin your work at once. Take breaks when your attention 
begins to wander. 

7. Establish vivid impressions by making associations with meaning- 
ful experiences, by visualizing actual examples in your mind, by 
making brief, clear notes. 

Summarizing the results of recent research conducted by himself 
and his associates, Klausmeier reported: 

Given the same material to leam, the less intelligent pupils forget more than 
do the more intelligent, mainly because the less intelligent do not acquire it 
so well or do not understand it fully. But when the material is appropriate 
to each child’s achievement level, there Is no difference in retention among 
children of low, average, and high intelligence . . . The results from all the 
research are clear: n.amely, material which is meaningful .and acquired at a 
fairly high level of mastery is retained weJl.^® 

Degree of learning in retention for transfer. The degree of initial 
learning in relation to adequacy of understanding and mastery was dis- 
cussed earlier in this chapter, Jt has been pointed out that inadequate 
initial learning is often the cause of faulty retention and inappropriate 
transfer. As previously mentioned, thoroughness of learning may be ob- 
served in one’s retention of Mother Goose rhymes learned as a child and 
repeated many times after the materials were originally presented. In 
general, too, motor skills are retained better than fact or even principles 
from history and science. This is so, in part, because one series of mus- 
cular motions acts as a confirming cue (that is, their consequences are 
immediately seen) for ensuing series. Forlhermore, in the learning of a 
motor skill, such as typing or swimming, one is required to continue 
practicing after the initial learning in order to reach a certain minimal 
degree of proficiency. Continued practice beyond the point necessary 
to perform an act successfully for the first time after undergoing a learn- 
ing experience is called overlearning. This essential factor in the mastery 
of skills will be discussed in the next chapter. 

Certain investigators have suggested that if verbal materials were 
practiced to produce a somewhat similar degree of proficiency attained 
in motor skills, they ^vould be retained and transferred with the same 
degree of appropriateness, providing, of course, that the e.vperiences 
following the learning were equally beneficial or facilifative to retention 
and transfer. These experiences should include confirming situations 

Herbert J. Klausmeier, Learning and Human AhiUUcr. Educaliaml Pstjchnhgtj 
(New York; Ifarper & Bow, 1961), pp. 367-368. 
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which enable the learner to Itnow taimediately tot be is iigbt or 
ETong (analogons to the eonfinnation erperienced by a proper 
muscular actions mentioned above). 

Educational practices which lead to intoteience and fa ^ 
organization may be causes which prevent adequate transfer. Teac a 
who permit verbalism, fail to vary learning activities, and do m>t ascer 
tain that pupils have mastered learnings will have difficulty with transfer 
to other situations. Both interference and reorganization through partial 
iccaM impede lelention and inhibit transfer. The best way to improve 
retention is to insure that the original learning is meanmgful and 
thorough. Later rehearsals and etaminalions must also be meaningful 
and thorough. Teachers should also avoid large blocVs of similar learn- 


ing activities. 

The degree of similarity need not necessarily result in retroactive 
inhihilion interfering with retention. It may rather be a positive factor 
in transfer of what has been retained in a new or subsequent situation. 
Thorndike’s identical elements and Judd’s generalization doctrines are 
basic to this aspect of retention and transfer, The identical elements or 
similarity of the subject matter, however, will not transfer automatically. 
The ritiflcnt must perceive the likeness or the possibility for transfer. 
The teacher, of course, should be clearly aware of the similarity and of 
the possibility of transfer and guide the learner to discover or under- 
stand the common relationships also. Besides actual similarity, there are 
the basic similarities of relationship or structure discussed earlier in this 
chapter. The research findings in regard to the superiority of discovery 
will be helpful in guiding the teacher In using methods of instruction 
and clioosing teaching procedures which will maximize transfer. 


Methods of instruction ond transfer. Although some transfer may 
be expected to occur in most learning, the teacher must not assume that 
transfer is automatic, lie must be aware that the extent of retention and 
its transfer is in large measure due to the teaching approaches. If the 
maximum amount of transfer is to occur, the efforts of tire teacher must 
he directed to this goal. Tl»e goofs of the teacher are most important 
in dctcmining the nature and the amount of transfer. If the major goal 
0l llic liuto^ teacher i, (he acquumon o! historical lads, the teacher 

'■ pr! 'l' ’’ r“"‘* toforiHation. The results 

wmesvhat similar material. 

d JsU' “"'‘r"'’'' ‘e 

tbel, individual diSeS^enee, and He^, r' ° “"I''”" “ t* 

mnch ttamler o! the necoHcc T’' 

P md. This may happen with the teacher 
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^vho insists on meticulous examination of grammatical usage in works by 
great literary figures or who concerns herself with details of poetry or 
drama. Students dei'elop aversion to literature under these conditions. 

On the other hand, if the problem approach is used, one might well 
expect transfer to the solution of somewhat similar problem situations. 
Again, if the teacher stresses understanding of civic responsibility and 
provides opportunities for specific application of related principles, trans- 
fer will most likely occur in out-of-school behavior. The maximum trans- 
fer will occur in either case, when the learner's attention is directed so 
that he can see the relationship between the e.vperiences in the class- 
room and those outside the school. The maximum transfer will also 
occur when he has become personally involved in the relationships 
through active participation in the learning, and when he has helped to 
set his goals or has been able to make personal choices in the learning 
situation. Meanings, understanding, applications, and worthwhile atti- 
tudes should be aspects of the goals in teaching. 

When a subject is meaningfully taught to consciously provide for 
retention beyond the time of the final examination and is taught to 
facilitate transfer for effective living with the learner cooperatively 
working with the teacher toward a common goal, then one can expect 
the material to be more readily learned and retained. Increased transfer 
results from good learning procedures. Retention and transfer are sub- 
ject to the same laws of learning discussed in Chapter 7. 

SUMMARY 

The major aim of educational efforts throughout history has been 
to provide learning experiences which would enable pupils to cope 
better with life situations outside the school. Therefore, the amount and 
type of transfer that occurs was a major concern of teachers. 

A number of areas of learning were mentioned whicli involved not 
only the school but other agencies of society. The nature of retention and 
causes of forgetting were discussed with an examination of the types 
of learning which were best retained. Special features of neurological re- 
search were discussed which offered an explanation of educationally 
significant phenomena associated with recall and understanding. Educa- 
tional implications of retention were pointed out. 

Because of its great importance, many theories have been devised to 
explain the operation of transfer of learning and to guide teachers in 
selecting instructional procedures thought to provide the greatest trans- 
fer. These theories and the research underlying them were sim'cyed. It 
was stressed, however, that the solution to the problem of transferring 
ifrvning e.vperiences rests with the teacher. 
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which enable the learner to know inimediately that he is right or 
wTong (analogous to the confirmation experienced by a proper set of 
muscular actions mentioned above). 

Educational practices which lead to interference and faulty re- 
organization may be causes which prevent adequate transfer. Teachers 
who permit verbalism, fail to vary learning activities, and do not ascer- 
tain that pupils have mastered learnings will have difficulty with transfer 
to other situations. Both interference and reorganization through partial 
recall impede retention and inhibit transfer. The best way to improve 
retention is to insure that the ori^nal learning is meaningful and 
thorough. Later rehearsals and examinations must also be meaningful 
and thorough. Teachers should also avoid large blocks of similar learn- 
ing activities. 


The degree of similarity need not necessarily result in retroactive 
inhibition interfering with retention. It may rather be a positive factor 
in transfer of what has been retained in a new or subsequent situation. 
Thorndikes identical elements and Judds generalization doctrines are 
basic to this aspect of retention and transfer. The identical elements or 
^ilarit)’ of the subject matter, however, will not transfer automatically. 
Ue sivdent must perceive the likeness or the possibility for transfer. 

teacher, of course, should be clearly aware of the similarity and of 
the possibility of transfer and guide the learner to discover or under- 
s and the wrnmon relationships also. Besides actual similarity, there are 
the basic suntlantics of relationship or structure discussed earlier in this 
S of discovery 

and *0 foacher in using methods of fnstruction 

and choosing teaching procedures which will maximize transfer. 
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who insists on meticulous examination of grammatical usage in works by 
great literary figures or who concerns herself with details of poetry or 
drama. Students develop aversion to literature under these conditions. 

On the other hand, if the problem approach is used, one might well 
expect transfer to the solution of somewhat similar problem situations. 
Again, if the teacher stresses understanding of civic responsibility and 
provides opportunities for specific application of related principles, trans- 
fer will most likely occur in out-of-school behavior. The maximum trans- 
fer will occur in either case, when the learner's attention is directed so 
that he can see the relationship between the experiences in the class- 
room and those outside the school. The maximum transfer will also 
occur when he has become personally involved in the relationships 
through active participation in the learning, and when he has helped to 
set his goals or has been able to make personal choices in the learning 
situation. Meanings, understanding, applications, and worthwhile atti- 
tudes should be aspects of the goals in teaching. 

When a subject is meaningfully taught to consciously provide for 
retention beyond the time of the final examination and is taught to 
facilitate transfer for effective living with the learner cooperatively 
working with the teacher toward a common goal, then one can expect 
the material to be more readily learned and retained. Increased transfer 
results from good learning procedures. Retention and transfer are sub- 
ject to the same laws of learning discussed in Chapter 7. 

SUAiMARY 


The major aim of educational efforts throughout history has been 
to provide learning experiences which would enable pupils to cope 
better with life situations outside the school. Therefore, the amount and 
type of transfer that occurs was a major concern of teachers. 

A number of areas of learning were mentioned which involved not 
only the school but other agencies of society. The nature of retention and 
causes of forgetting were discussed with an examination of the types 
of learning which were best retained. Special features of neurological re- 
search were discussed which offered an explanation of educationally 
significant phenomena associated xvith recall and understanding. Educa- 
tional implications of retention were pointed out. 

Because of its great importance, many theories have been devised to 
explain the operation of transfer of learning and to guide teachers in 
selecting instructional procedures thought to provide the greatest trans- 
fer. These theories and the research underlying them ivere sur\’e>'ed. It 
was stressed, hmvever, that the solution to the problem of transferring 
ler-t-ning experiences rests with the teacher. 
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Problems and Exercises 

1. \\’hat were the major findings of early experiments on transfer of learn- 
ing? ^V■hat critirisms have been offered of these studies? Are these criti- 
cisms justified? 

2. How is infelLgence related to transfer? ^Vhat bearing does this have on 
the school program for ^fted children? Upon the guidance program in 
general? 

3. Show how good learning principles, introduced in earlier cliapters, will 
imprene transfer of learning. 

4. A popular article in a nmvspaper asserts that “Every eiperienc'e which 
a person has is fore%-er imprinted on his brain.” Comment on this state- 
ment on the basis of the explanations for recall and forgetting given in 
this chapter. 

5 All pupils in grades 4, 5 and 6 at an elemenlaiy' school are required to 
write an essay on '\Miy Neatness is Iroportant." The winner %vin receis e 
a badge labeled “The Neatest Boy (Girl) in School’ and a prize of S5. 
The winner must wear this badge for two weeks.) The school principal 
explains to the parents that preparing the essay will not only be valuable 
in gi%ing the pupils practice in writing but will also make them neater in 
schoolwork and at home. 

Conment on the contest and on the probable reactions of the pupils, 
m the light of this chapter and your experience, how much transfer should 
the principal, the teachers, and the parents expect? 

6. John, a 9th gra<^ student, was asked to stay after class to talk to his 
twchn about a disciplinary infraction. John forgets to report and goes to 
to study. Whjt expUnaUon o( rotgetting might be applicable 

’’’ ?ashS history in a sttimly chronological 

•» I't' 

or to' male UbJ o?mS‘and‘’'l£^Ir ‘ ehtonologically 

If the Dunil^ tJTP ►, . ^ ^ pcrvmaliljes in correct time sequence, 
pected for historical dati’°At'S^' ^ retenUon can be ex- 

probablv be on a test ^ transfer would there 

e\-ent3, the importance of '**»dcrstanding of the causes of historical 
htical, economic, and military ^ 

8. A research study showed that answer, 

wring recall of statements of educauS*^ ® 

“2 “ W tetioactive mhibidon •?®-= 

scored very low on a test ‘ j teachers, hosveser, 

with students with \-ariou 5 types of of procedures to use 

case was fully described and ^L . difBculUes (each student’s 

does this indicate about ^ actions were requested). \S'hat 

receised by these teachers’ \\^ tit-. IW>chology instruction 

„ "'•“t Prmciple m this chapter does it iDus- 

9. Teachers A and B in Slonean H«t. , 

teaclung elementary p/eS? procedures 

Teacher A stressed rnn.. ^ * school year. 

^ice a on grammatical “"’Position, gising tests 

•nlo French. She required herTtS^,^ Iranskhon of English sentences 
aents to memorize lists of vocabulary' 
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words and tested them on these words 3 times a week. Twenty-five 
per cent of total class time and 50% of the time spent on outside assign- 
ments was devoted to translating English sentences into French. (These 
exercises were composed of isolated sentences.) Forty per cent of total 
class time and 20% of outside work was spent on grammatical drills 
and exercises. The remaining time was devoted to reading French pas- 
sages silently with occasional oral practice. 

Teacher B began the school year with French conversation and 
easy selections in French which the students read in class, receiving 
help from the teacher on words which they could not guess from con- 
text. Grammatical principles were developed only as need for them 
arose from the reading or speaking situations. Thirty per cent of the 
total class time was spent in listening to the teacher speak French 
(telling stories, giving directions, commenting on the high school news, 
etc.) and 20% was devoted to student reactions (in French) to the 
teacher’s conversation. Eighty per cent of outside assignments and 
40% of class time was spent in reading French articles and stories and 
reacting to them. Weekly tests consisted of answering questions on the 
content, meaning, and interest of selections written in French (no writ- 
ten translation into English was required) and on commenting on the 
meaning and use of certain selected words. 

In what respects will the retention of the students of Teacher A dif- 
fer frorri that of Teacher B? If the final examination is a standardized test 
measuring the students’ ability to read, understand, and react to selec- 
tions written in French, ^vhich students will be likely to do better? Which 
teacher’s students are more likely to be interested in continuing study of 
French? Why? On a trip to France, which teacher’s students would best 
be able to use their language learnings? What kind of transfer will one 
teacher's procedure encourage which will not be present in the students 
of the other? (Discuss both Teacher A and B here.) 
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CHAPTER 9 
The Learning of Skills 


We have shown that the learner is constantly seeding 
to actualize his innate capacities by maldng more adequate responses to 
reality. The habitual level of his responses produces the changes in him 
which we call learning. Just as there are many abilities which naturally 
develop as a part of the growth and development of man’s nature, so 
there seems to be no upper limit to the abilities which man can choose 
to develop or which he can be guided and motivated to develop. 'There 
are, of course, boundaries set by his native consUtutional endowment, 
but these remain an unknown quantity throughout life; they can only be 
approximately inferred by samples of behavior. 

The rrfnement or perfeoHon o( an ability to do or perform some- 
thing IS a SMs do not develop singly or in isolation but as integral 
pa* of the indmduars total development. Shills are developed like 
ote leammgs and follnw the prindples of learning, discussed in Chap- 

earlv?n',he“*ST,‘’L'"'’'” elementary form so 

Sihpt^s “ “ '■?'"'!!:«> - tie total 

Si othef^e^ “fi r’s“? “““ “terrelated with 

of learahirand nmrth > "’e speak of different kinds 

learning trad to emphasized that all growih and 

ous chapters. Some of these nrir'^f P™aples discussed in the previ- 
ohscn-ed in somTki^L oTIeTZ/S 

pericnce, moUvation, and related hlbi^ r’’’'^""’ maturation, ex- 
in the acquisition oi motor sMls^^d miLls“’““' 

THE CT^CTEIUSnCS OF 

human skills 

school program, afthoulTft™^ 

y mey are nsnally more in evidence in extra- 
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curricular and vocational activities. Ragsdale ^ groups motor activities 
and skills into three broad categories: object-motor activities, language- 
motor activities, and feeling-motor activities. 

A skill is a facile and automatic form of response to a stimulus or 
cue. Skilled performance, thus, involves the effective differentiation of 
cues and the continual correction of errors through feedback. As learning 
progresses, fewer cues are required and feedback becomes smoother and 
better integrated. 

Patterns of action skills 

Motor skills have form, internal organization, rhythm, precision, 
force, and coordination. The particular pattern developed by an individ- 
ual will depend upon a number of factors, such as (1) maturation, (2) 
body build, (3) past experiences, (4) constitutional characteristics, (5) 
readiness, which includes motivation and the will to learn, and (6) exer- 
cise and guidance. Thus, skills are not fixed for an individual; neither 
are they similar in pattern for all individuals. Each person has his own 
particular rhythm and form. We see this with children jumping rope. 
One child may assume a posture almost completely upright while an- 
other child remains stooped. There may also he variations in the move- 
ments of different parts of their bodies. To perform best each individual 
will develop the form most appropriate for his ability and constitutional 
characteristics, although there are general features which may be re- 
garded as good form, while others may be regarded as bad form. Since 
all children are, however, biophysical organisms, there will be limits 
within which each child will tend to operate. 

The task of the teacher is to determine the essentials of good form. 
Certainly there are some techniques of moving the lips and tongue 
which have been found best for producing distinct sounds. There are 
methods of movement and coordinations which are useful to the person 
in learning to bat a ball. Furthermore, certain motor coordinations are 
dependent upon previous learnings. The child who has not learned to 
skip will find it diflScult, if not impossible, to acquire certain dance 
skills. Such a learner may have to practice essential movements before 
he can progress in the particular dance he wishes to perform. These pre- 
liminary, basic skills essential to the development of the new skills are 
aspects of readiness to learn a skill. 

Object-motor activities or manipulative skills 

This category of motor activities includes the use of tools in house- 
hold and industrial pursuits, manipulation of materials like wood, 

I C E. Ragsdale, “flow Children Learn the Motor Types of Activities,” Fof/j/- 
ninth Yearboah of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 1. Leomfng 
and InstructioT} (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1950), Chapter III. 



The whale body Is Involved m the ocqvisitton of motor sVills such o» those In- 
volved in ploying boseboH 


metal, and fabrics, the use of measuring and recording devices, and the 
marupuUtton of objects used in sports and recreation hhe ba\is, fishing 
maieriais, and svvings. Most of these activities call for judgment, under- 
standing, and a period of leanung. The extent to which they requn© 
these components varies with the nature and complexity of the particular 
acJaST.tV* 

The development of manual-tool sValls will depend upon a number 
of factors, among wluch may be listed (1) the maturity of the learner, 
(2) the organization of the units of work, (3) the complexity of the 
learning task, (4) the learner’s motivation, and (5) the khid of instruc- 
tion and guidance. Manual-tool activities should he an important part 
of the elementary-school pro^am and should be closely related to other 
aspects of the school program. They should also be closely correlated 
with work in the fine arts. Good design should be carried over in the 
making of a baby crib or a home for a pet rabbit. Tools and procedures 
should be carefully chosen with regard to their functional use and the 
maturity and experience dE the pupils. 
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Language-motor activities and communication skills 

The Janguage-motor activities include movements of the speech 
organs, movements of the eyes in reading, and the movements in hand- 
writing, telegraphy, commercial arts, and mechanical drawing. Special 
consideration will be given here to the vocal skills, writing skills, and 
reading skills. 

Vocal skills. A consideration of problems involved in speech, oral 
reading, and singing reveal that there are certain common elements. The 
child’s speech begins with babbling sounds some of which are early 
understood by the mother. Growth in comprehensible speech continues 
until by the age of three approximately 90 per cent of the child’s remarks 
are understandable.® The ability to articulate the words correctly, how- 
ever, lags far behind. Even at the beginning of first grade, a rather large 
number of words are incorrectly pronounced. Most children will outgrow 
this faulty pronunciation which is called baby talk. Too much attention, 
indeed, may aggravate the speech difficulty rather than correct it. With 
children who persist in lisping or stuttering, the teacher should seek the 
help of a specialist who, besides considering treatments, may suggest 
special exercises the teacher can administer. 

Oral reading is recognized today as an important part of a well- 
balanced program in the elementary school. In addition to the values 
obtained in auditory acuity and discrimination, work in oral reading may 
be developed to provide for individual motivation, benefits that can 
accrue from group dynamics, and desirable personal and social develop- 
ment. Needless to say, correct articulation is essential for successful oral 
reading. This ability ahne, hoit'eyer, is not suBcient The child most 
also have mastered the fundamental skills requisite to reading and must 
have carefully guided experience in oral reading. It is important for the 
teacher to realize that successful oral reading does not just happen, but 
proceeds from developmental learnings in a whole complex of motor, 
cognitive, and affective skills and abilities. 

Observers have noted that children spontaneously produce melodic 
fragments at an early age.® These are marked by a lack of semitone steps, 
and appear with all kinds of rhythmic fonnations. One study on the ef- 
fects of systematic training on the singing ability of children who were 
severely lacking in pitch-discrimination ability indicated that such a 

2 See Dorothea McCarthy, "Language Development in Children," In L. Car- 
michael, ed., Afantioi of Child Fsycholo^. rev. cd. <Ncw Yorh: John AViley and 

\viiiiam sLrn, The Fsi/choJogi/ of Eorty ChQdhood (New York: Henry Holt 
and Co.. 1926). 
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disability can be corrected significantly by baiotag.' The nature oHbb 
training, however, must harmornne ,v«h maluratronal '“f 
Specialized instrumental training at too early an age will only produce 
meager results, and may condition the child against such musical e^eri- 
ences. Ihe same amount ol time and effort given at an early age to t 
singing of folk songs, songs involving games, and the like, produces 
better results, since such training makes use of childhood interests an 
involves simpler muscular skills. 


Writing skills. The skills developed in learning to nTite are based 
on previously acquired movements and abilities. Readiness in svriting is 
determined in part by the extent to which tliese movements and abilities 
are developed, and in part to the motivation of the subject. Thus, matu- 
ration, practice, and motivation are factors which contribute to readiness 
for miting instruction as they do to the learning of any skill. In a study 
reported by Ames and Ilg ® the spontaneous pencil and paper behavior 
of appioximately fifty children was observed at each six-month age 
period from three through six years of age. This behavior was carefully 
analyzed to determine the normal course of the development o5 Avriling. 
Most of the subjects were enrolled in some sort of preschool program, 
Avhich might have influenced the results. 

Much the same developmental sequence occurs in all subjects. This 
had been earlier noted by Hildreth in a study in which she presented a 
detailed gradient of stages in writing from three through five years 
of age.* The development at age three, for instance, shows a tendency 
toward horizontal lines Avilh some systematic up-and-down AATiting 
through five years when the first name is often printed (although Avith 
occasional reversals and letter malfonnaHons). Some of the Avriting 
^adients for six-, seven-, eight-, and nine-year-olds noted hy Ames and 
Ilg have been listed as follows; 


Circle is now drawn counterclockwise, starting at the top 
Lcflers are printed usually Urge and some^vhat irregular. ' 

or «oJd“or£roftttLs‘’may‘'ap5S.“* 

upside down™ ^ l"8her usually appear. Sometimes numbers are WTitten 

* Manuel W’olner and \V H Pvlo -a r . 

Pilth-Deficient Children” Iouri,«f m Individual Training in 

eniJSOS. • "I Mmaftoral Vol. 24 (1933), pp. 

® Louise B. Ames and Ftanri* T ii., ■ 

hasior," Journal of Cenelic TsuchnlnBt v®i Trends in Writing Be- 

•Ccrtmde Hddre.h, 

lelopment. Vol. 7 U936>, pp. Sequences m Name Writing.” Child De- 
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Seven Years 

Words; The majority are now able to write, although an appreciable number 
prefer to print. The printing is now smaller and more regular. 

Names: The majority are now able to write their given name and surname. 
A minority will still print their names. 

Numbers: There is an increase in the numbers written, with the figures now 
written smaller and in rows. 


Ei^l Years 

Words: The majority write single words, printing being seldom used. Important 
individual differences in writing skill are discernible. Reversals seldom appear. 
Names: Nearly all write both their names well spaced, and small letters other 
than the initial letter of each word. Important variations in style of wrib'ng 
appear. 

Numbers: Figures are much smaller and belter spaced. 

Nine Years 

Words; Writing is smaller, neater, lighter, more even and slanted, though some 
still write straight up and down and about one-third still have very irregular 
letters. Letters are now much better proportioned. 

Names: The beginnings of individual style appear, with sex differences being 
observed. Letters are more evenly made and more correctly proportioned. 
Numbers; Writing of numbers is now small and well formed. 

The student should realize that the above writing gradients repre- 
sent typical performance at these ages. At each age, there will be wide 
individual differences. Furthermore, there wll be wide overlapping be- 
tween the poorest performances at one age and the best performances of 
a much younger age so that some six-year-olds will perform better than 
some nine-year-olds. 

Eye^movements in reading. The early acti\'ities involved in learn- 
ing to read furnish a splendid illustration of the close relationship be- 
tween motor and verbal learning or between ocular and interpretive 
factors. During the early stages of reading the child must develop the 
habit of focusing the eyes on the left side of the page and work from 
left to right as he swings them back to the left side of the page after 
each line is completed. 

As the person reads, his eyes progress along the line in a series of 
eye stops {-fixations) and quick movements (called sGccfldfc mooemcnts). 
Seeing occurs only during the fixations xvliich last a fraction of a second 
each. Most people have reverse eye movements (regressions) inter- 
spersed with their forward movements. 

Studies have shown that beginning readers make more fixations per 
line, more regressions per line, have longer durations of fixation, and 
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disability can be corrected signiBcanlly by training.^ The nature of this 
training, however, must harmonize with maturational level of the child. 
Specialized instrumental training at too early an age will only produce 
meager results, and may condition the child against such musical experi- 
ences. The same amount of time and effort given at an early age to the 
singing of folk songs, songs involving games, and the like, produces 
better results, since sucb training makes use of childhood interests and 
involves simpler muscular skills. 


Writing skt'fla. The skills developed in learning to write arc based 
on previously acquired movements and abilities. Readiness in writing is 
determined in part by the extent to which these movements and ahilities 
are developed, and in part to the motivation of the subject. Thus, matu- 
ration, practice, and motivation are factors whicli contribute to readiness 
for writing instruction as they do to the learning of any skill. In a study 
reported by Ames and Ilg ® the spontaneous pencil and paper behavior 
of approximately fifty children was observ^ at each six-month age 
period from tbee through six years of age. This behavior xvas carefully 
analyzed to determine the normal course of the development of wTiling. 
Most of the subjects were enrolled in some sort of preschool program, 
which might have influenced the results. 

Much the same developmental sequence occurs in all suliiects. This 

of ai« ■S 1° "’'““S'l five years 

Zul C ve r milins 

gSriffors f ’ ^ ntalformations), Somu of the rvriting 

Ilg have been Ils’ted aTfo'w "“‘"I 'v Ames and 


CMe i, „„„ drawn countercIocW, startine at the ton 
te m are pr,„M usually large and srmrewha, irreZ, 

uSrr Some, irues numbers are 
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Seven Years 

Words: The majority are now able to write, although an appreciable number 
prefer to print. The printing is now smaller and more regular. 

Names: The majority are now able to write their given name and surname. 
A minority will still print their names. 

Numbers; There is an increase in the numbers written, with the figures now 
written smaller and in rows. 


Eight Years 

Words: The majority write single words, printing being seldom used. Important 
individual differences in writing skill are discernible. Reversals seldom appear. 
Names: Nearly all write both their names well spaced, and small letters other 
than the initial letter of each word. Important variations in style of ^vriting 
appear. 

Numbers; Figures are much smaller and better spaced. 

Nine Years 

Words: Writing is smaller, neater, lighter, more even and slanted, though some 
still write straight up and donm and about one-third still have very irregular 
letters. Letters are now much better proportioned. 

Names: The beginnings of individual style appear, with sex differences being 
observed. Letters are more evenly made and more correctly proportioned. 
Numbers: Writing of numbers is now small and well formed. 

The student should realize that the above writing gradients repre- 
sent typical performance at these ages. At each age, there will be wide 
individual differences. Furthermore, there will be wide overlapping be- 
tween the poorest performances at one age and the best performances of 
a much younger age so that some six-year-olds will perform better than 
some nine-year-olds. 

Eye-movements in reading. The early activities involved in learn- 
ing to read furnish a splendid illustration of the close relationship be- 
tween motor and verbal learning or between ocular and interpretive 
factors. During the early stages of reading the child must develop the 
habit of focusing the eyes on the left side of the page and work from 
left to right as he swings them back to the left side of the page after 
each line is completed. 

As the person reads, his eyes progress along the line in a series of 
eye stops (fixations) and quick movements (called saccadic movements). 
Seeing occurs only during the fixations which last a fraction of a second 
each. Most people have reverse eye movements (regressions) inter- 
spersed with their forward movements. 

Studies have sho^vn that beginning readers make more fixations per 
line, more regressions per line, have longer durations of fixation, and 
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FIGURE 9-1. The Melioration Of Reading Skills 


evidence less organization in their characteristic patterns of eye move- 
ments than do mature readers. The graphs sho%vn in Figure 9-1 show 
cWclembc petfomiances at lhe dlHerent grade levels' Is the average 
'S'' '-Hi”"'™ »f ■'ye movements shows fewer 
faauons Irae .nd,cahr,E a broadening of the span nf recognition. 
There is also a shorter duration of fixation onri c 
100 words as shown in Figure 9 2 r^ regressions per 
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crease in overall organization. ® ^ ''a=«ing an in- 
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skills they teach, like reading, a complexity of the 
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FIGURE 9-2. Norms For Motes And Females For Regressions Per 100 Words 

developed preliminary skills for mote mature performance. ( See Figure 
9-3.) 

Feeling-motor activities or affective abilities 

The feeling-motor activities have also been referred to as manual- 
esthetic coordinations. These activities should not he thought of as 
functioning apart from vocal skills, manual-tool coordinations, and 
other perceptual-motor learnings. We have already suggested that 
manual-tool coordinations should be closely related to certain fine-arts 
activities. For example, creative dancing and the playing of musical in- 
struments— regarded as manual-esthetic coordinations— involve the atti- 
tudes and feelings of the individual who practices them. The purpose of 
such activities is not primarily to communicate ideas and thoughts, but 
to express one’s feelings, ideas, and values. Furthermore, through musical 
activities, the learner is able to express either his mood and feelings or 
the mood and feelings of the composer. 

Teaching children to sing simple songs in unison should he the be- 
ginning of music instruction, and should continue to be a large part of 
the music program. Music reading may be successfully introduced in 
the early elementary grades if such experiences are connected with music 
games and songs the children have already learned together. Some types 
of songs that have been suggested for children are festival songs. Mother 
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Goose songs, lullabies, songs about animals and birds, Cbristmas carols 
and h>Tnns, and songs about children In other lands. Besides singing, 
many schools are making good use of radio programs, television instruc- _ 
lion, and phonograph records to develop appreciation of rhythm and 
music. Rhythm bands, dancing, dancing and skipping to music, and spe- 
cial school programs furnish means for developing motor-esthetic co- 
ordinations and motivating the work in music. 

There is little systematic knowledge pointing to just when the 
average child is ready to learn to sight-read or to play a musical instru- 
ment. This type of readiness svill be influenced by such, factors as in- 
telligence. musical aptitude, musical background, and motivation. In- 
dividual differences exist, but they ace probably no greater than in 
other areas of education. How'ever, inadequate cultural environmerrt and 
exposure to substandard quality of perfocmance and expression or to low- 
calibcr programs may prevent an individual from developing the proper 
readiness. Worse still, they may create undesirable tastes and faulty 
appreciations and insights which will need unlearning before adequate 
development of skills, appreciation, and motivation can actually lake 






The acquisition of complex skills in music is a result of o number of foctors in- 
cluding potential abiiity, motivation, practice, and training. 


place. Today children can be e;g)osed to the undesirable and the unre- 
fined almost constantly, even in the home. 

Easy-to-play instruments afford opportunity for enjoyment and may 
be useful in the development of esthetic-motor coordinations and a 
greater appreciation of music. The use of rhythm instruments at school 
need not be restricted to the lower elementary grades. It has been ob- 
served that such Latin American instruments as the claves, maracas, and 
bongo drums appeal to the interests of teenagers. Such instruments can 
be made by the students and can be used in a variety of learning situa- 
tions to develop an increased understanding of music, to further enjoy- 
ment, and to develop esthetic-motor skills. 

Through art activities children may develop a greater appreciation 
of the world about them and increased esthetic-motor coordinations. The 
elementary-school art program usually includes the graphic and indus- 
trial arts. Tliis is an integral part of the elementary-school program. 
Through art activities the child is given the opportunity to explore the 
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vvotld about him aod to relate lUs to his inner world of feelings, 
and Lderstandings. li he is penoitted to ercplore without too much adult 
interference and without the harsh imposition of adult standards, he t 
show an intense interest in art and will grow in self-espressmn, motor- 
esthetic eoordinaUon, and in increased appreciation of 
at home, at school, and in his community. In all the variety of complex 
skills whick confront boys and giils in the educative process, the teacher 
or director is fundamental. She guides them, through wholesome experi- 
ence and practice, to insightful learning and positive growth. 


Higher-level skills. Although we may characterize some skills as 
higber-level skills, it should be pointed out that most people with good 
ability do many things only moderately well chiefly because they lack 
motivation. Consider "Ralph, a ninth-grade pupil with above average 
ability but with a low motivational index for school activities. Ralph is 
satisfied with a passing grade and manages to study sufficiently to make 
such a grade. Buswell and Kersh* studied how 499 high-school and 
college students solved six types of problem in practical arithmetic. The 
students were instructed to think aloud and their recorded remarks were 
carefully studied. It was found that frequently, capable students failed 
to solve the practical arithmetic problems for several reasons, Apparently, 
their failure to discriminate relevant materials, their poor planning pro- 
cedures, and their confusion were among the factors responsible. 

Similar evidence of inefficiency was noted in an earlier study by 
Symonds in which the problem-solving processes of teachers was studied. 
He concludes from his study that “teachers are not able to clearly 
formulate their problems, nor are they able to work out clearly tbought- 
thiough solutions to them. It would be more correct to speak of the 
process as one of emotional adjustment to personal difficulties than of 
problem solving." * 

Factors affecting the learning of skills 

The relationship between raahinrtion and learning is clearly cvi- 
dent m the acquisition of motor skills. Through the influence of matura- 
Uon the child is brou^t to the most favorable time to learn, and through 
his rnotor-leatmng experiences, properly timed with maturaUon, he is 
able to achieve the optimum degree of efficiency in motor skills. 


Learning as integration of tldlb. 
skills there Is process not only from 


In the development of motor 
mote generalized to more spe- 
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cialized forms of activity, but also from specialized to more inclusive 
activities that serve to integrate other operations. Thus, it is to the child’s 
advantage to learn the basic motor skills as early as possible. In many 
performances, children will concentrate for a time on establishing a 
simple level of skill, then move on to a higher level At various stages of 
their progress they will combine such skills with others which were prac- 
ticed independently at an earlier stage. When mastery of the new larger 
skill is achieved, the different operations involved may be subordinated 
to the more complex task. Development proceeds both from wholes to 
parts and from parts to larger wholes, just as the act of tunning is com- 
bined with the act of catching a ball when a child makes a “running 
catch” in softball. 

^^any motor tasks not only require complex motor coordination, but 
also involve increased attention span or difficult mental processes which 
increase the learning difficulty. This augments the necessity for spaced 
practice among elementary school children. 

Growth in motor abiUty, The sequence of increasingly complex 
skills mastered by a child is part of a larger, continuing process of motor 
development. Walking, running, sliding, climbing, hopping, and more 
intricate skills develop as a result of maturation and practice. 

A study of the motor development of nearly 2,000 children from two 
to seven years of age showed that climbing stairs, low inclined planks, 
packing boxes, jungle gyms, and the like were well established as skills 
at three years of age in half of the children.*® After this age there was a 
steady increase in climbing ability. During the early stages it was noticed 
that climbing up was somewhat easier than climbing down. No differ- 
ence was observed in the case of accomplishing these tasks after they 
were once mastered. 

Skill in hopping on one fool, skipping, and jumping may be de- 
veloped during the preschool years if chil^en have the opportunity to 
practice these skills. Gutteridge reports that 42 per cent of her group of 
three-year-olds rated well at jumping, while 72 per cent were rated skill- 
ful at four and a half years of age. Skipping is a skill that few children 
can do at four years of age. At five a relatively large percentage are able 
to skip, while by the age of six most children are able to do so. The ability 
to hop on one foot develops more slowly, although the majority of chil- 
dren are able to hop by the time they are six years of age. Even at this 
age the range of ability to hop is very wide. 

As the body develops and changes, new motor learnings are needed. 
The change in the amount and distribution of weight makes it necessary 
for the grmving boy and girl to make new adjustments in maintaining 

w M. Gutteridge, “A Study of Motor Achievement of Young Chiidrcn," Arc/i/f« 
of Psycholoey, No. 244 (1939). 
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Furthermore the development ot motor coordinotion does not 
keep pace with the rapid grorvth oF the limbs ot the body. Tbns by age 
twelvl a girl's arms and legs have about reached the ength they su I 
have at maturity. Consequently, she finds henelf break, ng d'fbcs and 
displaying awkwardness in many situations. This clumsiness in motor 
activities, in light of the fact that she has previously developed coti- 
siderable confidence in her ability to perform certain motor skills, is 
most disconcerting, especially if adults laugh at her. 

The LincolndJseretskt) Motor Deoclopmcnl Scale, consisting ot 30 
items, was developed and standardized by William Sloane>’ This scale 
represents an extensive revision of Oseietsky’s original scale, designed to 
measure motor development of scliool-age boys and girls. Its normative 
data, obtained from over 700 children between ages 6 to 14, show a con- 
tinuous increase in motor ability with age. 

It appears that gross motor skills develop largely as a result of matu- 
ration while complex motor skills depend upon practice, especially after 
the child has reached the elementary-school age. 


Sex differencee. A comparison of the scores of boys and girls on 
the Lincoln-Oseretskij Motor Development ScaJc shows no consistent 
sex difference favoring either sex. A study by Jenkins’* of the motor 
achievement of children of ages five through seven in running, jumping, 
hopping, and accuracy of throwing yielded results favoring boys, who 
were slightly larger during this period of growth. On the other hand, 
Carpenter’* has presented data on the ability of children six to nine 
years of age to accurately hop on a hopscotch pattern. The results of this 
study favor the girls. Carpenter attributes this to the greater amount of 
practice girls have in this particular skill. 


PbijsicaJ growth and motor performance. The first-grade teacher is 
concerned with gross motor performances of the children. A knowledge 
of the sequence of development in gross motor performances and the 
relationship of this phase of the child's development to physical growth 
will be useful to her in guiding the child during the early school years. 
A study reported by Seils” deals svith the relationship behveen the 
physical growth and maturity of primary school children and their pro- 

rAe"sh'’end'sS”T/ ‘^^’””*5' "M”' AchlecemM of CMdreo 

Drr,V„,‘;rvTu' uSot 
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(rrJv, Vol. 22 (1951). pp. 244-260™“*’' *^*“^*' f-hililren," Research Qoar- 
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fioiency in performing certain gross motor activities. An analysis of the 
data in terms of each grade level showed that the mean performance 
for both boys and girls becomes higher at each grade level, although 
the correlations between the gross motor skill performances and age, 
height, and weight were low. A positive relationship n^as found between 
gross motor skill performance and the results of a measure of maturity. 
When one considers the varied factors which influence motor skill per- 
formances, this relationship between skeletal maturity and gross motor 
performances, although not great, appears more significant. 

Certain skills were selected by Lachtaw as basic to performance 
in many motor activities for grades four, five, and six. These skills were 
running, jumping, throwing and catching, striking, and kicking. Se- 
lected tests to measure these skills were given to a group of 67 boys and 
girls in grades four through six. The results of the study tended to cor- 
roborate those of Seil’s. The relationship between age, height, weight, 
and performance as measured by these tests \vas relatively low. Height 
and weight factors in general showed a lower relationship to performance 
than did the age factor for both boys and girls. It appears from this study 
that experience and maturation are significant factors in the develop- 
ment of more complex skills. 

Importance of maturation. Experiments with music training show 
that preschool children can profit from certain types of training.^® Studies 
conducted at the University of Iowa show the effectiveness of early train- 
ing upon the development of singing ability and interest in music. Groups 
of nursery-school children were given intensive help in the use of the 
singing voice for an average of ten minutes daily for forty periods. The 
control group was given no intensive training, but did participate in the 
music activities of the nursery school program. Tliere was an accelerated 
development at all age levels in (he sin^'ng ability of the children given 
the intensive training. This accelerated development was paralleled by 
an increased interest and desire to participate in musical training. The 
results of the study indicate quite clearly that singing ability and musical 
interest can be stimulated and accelerated through a training program 
that emphasiaes individual as wdl as group performance and gives 
special attention to children who need voice and ear training. 

An important question about perceptual-motor development is, How 
early can we begin to teach a child a skill and expect to see improvement 
beyond that which would result from maturation and general practice? 

15 Marjorie Laclitaw, “Measuring Selected Motor Skills in Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Grades," Research Quartcrhj, Vd. 25 (1954), pp. 439-449. 

18 n L. Updegraff, L. Ilertigex. and J. Learned, "Part HI. The Effect of Train- 
ing on Singing Ability and Musical Interest of Three-, Four-, and Five-year-old 
Children," Studies in Preschool Education. Unicenity of loxca Studies in Child WcU 
fare. New Series, Vol. 14 (1938), pp. 83-131. 
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Dusenberry ” studied this problem wth 56 children as subjects, 
in age from three to seven years. ’Two groups of twenty-eight children 
each were carefully equated. One of these groups was given practice and 
instruction in ball-thro^^•ing twice a week over a period of three weeks, 
while the other group was used as a control group. 

The children were found to vaty greatly in the way Uiey threw the 
ball. In general the boys made better use of their bodies than did the 
girls and had more advance arm and hand movements in executing the 
throwing. As we can see from Table 9-1, both the practice and control 
groups made gains in average throwing scores from the initial to the final 
test. Tliere is, however, a significant difference in the gains of the trained 
group over those of the control group. The boys improved more in dis- 
tance-throwing skills than the girls with the same amount of training. 
Radical changes in style of tlirowing were sometimes accompanied by 
power performance. The most marked change in throwing style due to 
training, however, was found in stance. This is noteworthy for those 
concerned with guiding children in the development of skills. The im- 
portance of good form in the development of simple motor skills is indi- 
cated by the results of this study. 


TABLE 9-1. Differences Between Beginning and Final 
Throwing Averages 


GROUP 

THROSVS 

LVITIAI. 

IX FECT 

nXAL 

FEET 

CAINS 

PER CENT 

Trained (Boys) 

24.0 




Control (Boy’s) 

23.5 




Trained (Girls) 

16J 




Control (Girls) 

15.7 

16 0 

.3 

2.1 


There is some cyidence, hmvever, that training given at too eariy an 
ge IS largely ineffeetual in promoting the rlevelopmenl of motor skills, 
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general practice. There are skills which should be delayed to permit the 
child to mature sufficiently to acquire the best methods of performing 
them. The gains to be derived from deferred practice, however, do not 
continue indefinitely. For example, training in motor skills needed to 
perform acrobatic dancing cannot be delayed too long. Such delay may 
be more detrimental than helpful. 

Also, the younger child is at an advantage in learning foreign lan- 
guages. Penfield and Roberts^® point out that the child’s brain has a 
specialized capacity for learning language. This neurophysiological ability 
diminishes with the years. Also, the child experiences a direct psycho- 
logical urge which immensely facilitates foreign language learning. His 
primary motivation is satisfaction of his curiosity and not mastery of a 
new language. 

Experiences in the schools of Europe and America have shown that, 
after a certain age— 10 or 11— the child approaches a second language 
by using the already mastered symbols of his own language. He tries to 
use his own verbal units and thus speaks with an accent. Furthermore, 
the youth who begins learning a second language during his teens or 
twenties employs the linguistic units already learned during the period 
of vocabulary expansion. He therefore translates the symbols of the foreign 
language into his own and then derives meaning. The young child does 
not do this. He employs the foreign language units directly to get 
meaning. 

Thus, If easy and natural pronunciation together with facility in use 
is the goal of modem language instruction, such instruction should begin 
during the early elementary years in classroom situations where no other 
language is spoken for the time being. The impetus then will not be to 
collect words, nor to acquire language, but to learn about interesting 
things, to play games and to read pleasant stories. Penfield and Roberts 
point out that evidence suggests that those who learn more than one 
language in early childhood find the learning of later additional lan- 
guages easier. 

The neurologists also suggest that speech is not the only new skill 
which is more easily and accurately acquired in childhood. Learning the 
piano and violin and learning to ski also come into this category. 

In this connection a comment from Pearson is interesting: 

. . . Perhaps definite instruction in the specific skills of %'arious games-baf- 
ting, catching, and pitching in baseball; stance, swing and putt in golf; ten- 
nis strokes; techniques of basketball, bowling, boxing, wrestling, swimming, 
dancing, fishing, hockey, whatever game the individual selected would accom- 
plish more toward the development of coordination and rhythm Hian the usual 

If Wilder Penfield and Lamar Roberts, Speech and Brain-Mcchanltms (Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Pres^ 1959), Ch, XI. 
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a recreaHonal sport which he would contmue m adult life. 

One should not oversimplity the factors involved in the acquisition 
of sWlls. however. The dynamics of the individual child operate at a 
stages and in all aspects of his development. One six-year-old child 'viH 
persist in a sldll-developing activity in spile of difficulty and failure 
whOe his classmate with equal maturity and opportunity for learning 
gives up quicVcly. Materials hearing on the role of emotions and motiva- 
tion on behavior and learning will be presented in subsequent chapters. 

In general, it may be staled as a fundamental principle that beyond 
the early years most of the differences in learning complex shills— espe- 
cially the higher initial scores-are a result of the wide range of expe- 
riences and differences in motivation. Where gross motor shills involv- 
ing the large muscles are concerned, differences in strength at different 
age levels give a signiBcant advantage to older children. Also, the older 
individual has greater ability to sustain attention and follow directions 
in the performance of complex motor shills. 


Learning the task as a tchole. It has been noted earlier that learn- 
ing is usually more efficient when the learner grasps the major relation- 
ships. The whole, when understood, gives meaning to the parts. After 
one has gotten the general pattern of the plan of a city, such as Wash- 
ington, D.C., it is easier to learn the location of important buildings and 
parks in that city. Thus, formal training on specific items of a task may 
be very helpful in overcoming a specific difficulty. 

Although experimental results favor the whole method of learning, 
they are not sufficiently conclusive to permit a simple and generalized 
statement of the relative efficiency of the whole and part methods in the 
learning of shills. Even when applied to specifically perceptual-motor 
shills, the results vary from person to person. There is some evidence 
that the more capable students are likely to do better \vith the whole 
method. Certainly the size of the unit to be learned should vary with the 
capacity ol the learner. This was noted in a study by Lemhe of motor- 
esthetic learning. His Study was concerned with children’s improvement 
in playing the violin through instruction in phrasing. The importance of 
distinguishing the rhythmical phrases in the interpretation of music is 
analogous to the value of punctuation and accentuation in written and 
oral expression. 

Two groups of intermediate-grade children were used in Lemhe’s 


V Fnfcftoonaltfjfa and the Education of the Child (New 
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music interpretation is phrasing or the grouping of notes. 
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study. The experimental group was given instruction in phrasing three 
periods a week for ten weeks, while the control group was given no such 
instruction. The experimental group was given the task of perceiving and 
executing this smallest unit, in contrast to a larger measure of unit 
which beginners are usually taught. The experimental group showed 
marked improvement over the control group-improvement which was 
reflected not only in phrasing but also in tone, time, pitch, and technique. 
The conclusions dra^vn from this and other studies bearing on the whole- 
part method of learning may be summarized as follows; 

1. No one method is superior for all learners or for all tasks. The 
length and complexity of the task may make learning by the purely 
part method superior in some instances to learning by the whole 
method. 

2. In general, students should be oriented tb the problem before 
practicing special details. 

3. The size of the learning unit should be influenced by the matura- 
tion and capacity of the learner. 

4. In complex perceptual-motor tasks or complicated skills, special 
attention should be given to difiBcult parts. 

5. The learner’s attention should be focused upon the task as a 
whole and the perceptual cues rather than upon special move- 
ments to be made. 

6. Attention should be given to the total performance of the task, 
leaving “the rough edges” to be smoothed out later in additional 
practice. 

The effects of practice. To be effective, practice must be sufficiently 
long for the learner to identify cues and make discernible progress on 
the task. Further, practice must be so arranged that there is a minimum 
lapse of time between cue and response and between the response and 
reinforcement. The learner must know when his response is correct. 

The importance of adequate spacing of practice is a fundamental 
principle of learning. Tliis is most important in acquiring skills. 

Research findings at the present time do not support a simple defini- 
tive decision to mass or to distribute practice solely on the basis of cate- 
gories of verbal or motor learning. A more workable distinction lies be- 
tween serial (verbatim) and paired-associate t>pes of tasks. A distinction 
must also be made for idea learning which is in a separate category 
(underlying both serial and paired-associate tasks). Evidence suggests 
that distributed practice is better in verbatim learning than in paired- 
associate learning. Massed practice, on the other hand, produces better 
retention for serial tasks than for paired-associate tasks. 

In general practice periods should be short and well spaced at 
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fast, not so start ttel tte to vrill be unable to grasp the art as 
a unit. In the precision stage, practice periods may e onge 
^^erons. A study by Fulton- attempted to compare the effect of 
placing emphasis on speed and accuracy in the initial stap of a tram 
ing period of a ballistic movement. Results obtained from the 
of too equated groups given fifteen training periods at the rate of trvo 
a weeV revealed no significant differences In speed of stroVes at the end 
of training period. However, the group which emphasized speed de- 
veloped greater aKuracy than the group which made accuracy the 
primary aim. This finding is in accord with other studies which indicate 
that the correct order of emphasis in teaching shills should be technique 
Erst with speed and accuracy being achieved as the result of control. 

The importance of practice in the development and fixation of a 
shill will also depend upon the motivation of the learner. Practice, as mere 
repetition, may create untavoiaWe attitudes toward a task and may thus 
act as a barrier to the development of a high state of efficiency. We can 
see this with the student who finds practice periods in typesviiting un- 
pleasant. He will not reach as high a level of performance as he could 
were be adequately motivated. This is one of the potential dangers in 
overlearning. When practice is carried to the point where it is distasteful 
to the learner, or when it is carried on in a mechanical, repetitive fashion, 
efficiency in learning will be adversely affected. The value of overlearn- 
ing is largely dependent upon the motivation of the learner and the 
optimal distribution of practice time. 

Guidance In the acquisition of a skill 

Skills are learned by practice. It has been noted that at certain 
maturation levels in human development, there are developmental tasks 
whose practice gives the child such satisfaction that the mere repetition 
of the activity seems to be an end in itself until the task-skills have been 
adequately mastered. This is almost naturally achieved before the child 
will get the opportunity to practice the next sequence of skills. At the 
same time there is usually a naturally motivated -teacher" in a parent or 
lamily member who constantly moHvates and demonstrates by talking 
to the child, praising, and flluslraling. Tliis practicing takes place in 
natural Me snuations and is purposeful. The same principles should be 
Observ ed m the more formal settings where skills such as writing, reading, 
swimming, skating, and typing are taught. 

orW W “ "■'= « iMbURlM. He must not 

Sub L^brn V vonrteta,™ „[ fl., ,MIs involved with their clusters 
« sub sfalls but he must be able to demonstrate the correct nattem of 
perfotorauce, not only to iu enBre. smooft perfornraneerbto rts 
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individual and involved parts. Furthermore, he must be able to observe 
the student’s weaknesses and strengths as he practices, and he must be 
able to capitalize on the student s strengths to aid him in overcoming his 
weaknesses. The instructor has the responsibility to know the best 
methods of teaching the skills and how they can be best practiced. 

Evidence of the value of guidance. Evidence of the value of guid- 
ance may be observed with the learning of such motor skills as swimming 
and boxing or in the more complex coordinations like those found in 
typewriting. An individual left to himself in learning to swim will likely 
develop some stroke similar to that referred to as the dog-paddle, whereas 
a capable swimming instructor would guide him in the learning of a 
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FIGURE 9-4. Daily Average Percentage Scores For The Two Archery Groups 


more efficient stroke such as the crawl. Tiie person who teaches himself 
to swim may also develop undesirable fears of tlie water which will 
inhibit smooth muscular coordination regardless of the stroke which 
he ultimately develops. The cramped style of typing knoum as the hunt- 
and-peck system will be replaced by a “touch” system under the guidance 
of a capable instructor. 
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One of the most complete studies of this problem was conducted by 
Dorothy Davies “ with two groups of college girls. The members of 
group were given regular and systemaUc instruction in the techniqr.cs 
of archery while the members of the second group practiced archery 
under the observation of the experimenter but without instruction. At the 
Start oJ rtie experiment, lire two groups were considered to be equally 
capable of acquiring sliill in archery. The term of the experiment com- 
prised eighteen practice periods during which arrows ^verc shot ana 
scores recorded. The average learning curves of the two groups, presented 
in Figure 9-4 show a sharp initial rise in performance from the first 
to the eighth or ninth practice periods. 

The instructed group was given mslructCon prior to the first trial 
and was superior in performance to the noninstructed group from the 
very beginning. This superiority increased throughout the course of the 
experiment. The results of this study support the conclusion that instruc- 
tion in techniques of performing a complex shill aids the learner in 
achieving the shill and in developing a higher level of proficiency. The 
educational implications of this study are clear. They may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. Teaching a shill takes advantage of the learner's capacity for 
intellectual analysis of the problem and thus increases the rate 
of learning. 

2. Instruction tends to prevent the learner from early falling into a 
set pattern below his potentialities. 

3. Through instruction the learner’s attention is directed to more 
adequate techniques than those which he has probably been 
using. Thus the learner is guided and stimulated in favor of better 
techniques. This enables the learner to reach a higher level of 
proficiency. 

4. ^rough instruction the teacher promotes the growth of the 
learner’s intellectual insight into the nature of the skill and into 
the factors related to success. 


"'Silwe guidance. One may observe positive guid- 
ance in the development of such a sUll as handwriting. 

Tl,os “thtTereir “ "'"7^”"’'“ *m involves muscular coordination. 
„ of writing sWU will follow the same general 

shills involved Irmorr' t°' 'o“M'imotor shills. The muscular 
pr ct“ e “ '““b ■>' maturation, 

obmination of incorrect habits 
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of movements. The empfiasis sometimes given to the full-arm movement 
tends to freeze motor behavior at the second or third grade level because 
it does not allow the child to make use of smaller muscles that develop 
with increased maturation. Also, writing diiBculties may be ignored in 
the emphasis frequently given to speed in writing. The abandonment of 
mechanical and meaningless drill was perhaps good, but the failure to 
provide a more useful method has been unfortunate. The acquisition of 
writing skill must include certain sound precepts present in the learning 
of other skills. Some of these are: 

1. The presentation of a reasonably good demonstration or model 

2. Practice under supervision 

3. Freedom from stress and pressure 

4. Guidance in self-diagnosis and self-appraisal of the skill 

5. Consideration of maturity 

6. Drill or intensive practice when needed 

An instance of negative guidance in teaching handwriting is the 
practice of pointing out special errors to the learner and instructing him 
to avoid them. When the emphasis is upon avoiding errors which were 
previously made, there is negative guidance. An empliasis upon making 
correct movements is regarded as positive guidance. 

A study by Holodnak was designed to compare the effectiveness of 
positive and negative guidance in the learning of mazes by children.-^ 
Sixty-four children ranging in age from six to ten years were used as 
subjects in maze learning. Positive guidance consisted of informing chil- 
dren whenever a correct response was made; while negative guidance 
consisted of informing them when an incorrect response was made. The 
results of the study are presented in Table 9-2. On all three criteria, errors, 
trials, and time, the learning with positive guidance was superior to the 
learning with negative guidance. The difference in favor of positive 
guidance was greatest with the youngest, the six-year-old group. It is also 
worth noting that the performance of girls surpassed that of boys with 
respect to the criteria. These results are in harmony with those of 
other experimenters using mazes and other simple skill tasks. 

T/ie use of models and demomlrations. Demonstrations by the 
instructor or audio-visual material (charte, TV, films, slides, etc.) show- 
ing the nature of a skill or some of its aspects enables the learner to per- 
ceive the task as a whole. To be successful in performing a skill, the 
learner must knov^', in general, what is to be done and how it is to be 

Helen Barbara Holodnak, *The Effect of l^osilive and Negative Guidance 
upon Maze Learning in Cliildren." Journal of Educational Tstjchologrj, Vol. 31 { 1913), 
pp. 341-354. 
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TABLE 9-2. A Comparison Between Positive and Negative 
Guidance 



tOSrnVE GUIDANCE 

NEGATIVE GUIDANCE 


ERRORS 

TRIALS 

TIME 

ERRORS 

TRIALS 

TIME 

Boys 

27.07 

12.34 

283.87 

38.78 

16.93 

395.52 

Girls 

24.71 

11.06 

265.20 

29.40 

12.63 

315.97 


done. Demonstrations are valuable devices in the introduction of new 
materials and techniques. On the secondary-school level visual aid 
materials may be most useful. The value of such devices, however, will 
depend upon the extent to which the learner has been prepared for 
them, the motivation of the learner, the clarity of Uie demonstraUon, and 
the ins^ctional procedures following the demonstration. The work 
should be organized in such a way that it proceeds from simpler to more 
complex materials and problems. It should always be organized within the 
scope of the learner s maturation and experiences. 
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to a minimum in the early stages o£ such learnings, lest the learner 
develop a hypercritical attitude toward his performance. The learner needs 
encouragement. Self-confidence is most important if he is to make the 
optimum progress in the acquisition of skills. 

A study by West^® tested the merits of nonsense, word, and sentence 
materials as vehicles for the development of skill in typing. 

Nonsense materials have been widely used to train each finger to 
strike the keys assigned to it. For example, the left index finger is used 
for the sequence jrf. In order to assess the influences of word length as a 
factor, one set of word materials was restricted almost entirely to words 
of three to five letters long while another set included words covering 
greater lengths, averaging 0.5 letters more per ^vord. 

West found that word and sentence materials were superior to the 
nonsense materials. He lists the chief factors which may account for this 
superiority as: 

(a) the greater allowance for individual differences in ability to attempt strok- 
ing habits of a higher order, (b) the absence of possible interference from 
earlier practice on sequences which do not exist in the language, (c) the 
greater variety of responses allowed by the practice and (d) the higher levels 
of attention, concentration, and interest,®* 

Certainly the use of words and sentences agrees with those principles 
of learning which stress meaningfulness of material, distributed practice, 
learning by larger units involving the coordination of various muscles of 
the fingers, and the acquisition of skills in the way they are to be used. 
This type of material also lends itself to sustaining a higher level of 
motivation. 

The most serious mistake teachers make in guiding the esthetic de- 
velopment of the child is to place great emphasis upon factual k-nowledge 
or to expect expert performance. We may note this in the development of 
music appreciation. If the emphasis is on the names of composers, their 
biographies, and the dates of their various achievements, many learners 
will find the experiences very dull. Also, if the emphasis on learning to 
play the piano is upon do, re, me, and the correct finger and hand move- 
ments, there will be little in such experience that challenges the interests 
and the needs of the individual learner. There is good evidence that 
when children are guided in expressing their feelings tlirough the dance 
or music, learning is enhanced. 

In general, the elementary schools have been more successful than 
the secondary schools in teaching the arts. Elementary teachers are more 

25 Leonard J West, "An Experimental Comparison of Nonsense, Word, and 
Sentence Materials In Early Typing Training," Journal of Educational Psychology, 

Vol. 47 (1956), pp. 481-489. 

Mjbid., pp. 488-489. 
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TIIE ZOUCATWE PROCESS 


iHo 1 

^ay the teacher directs the rvorir and his understandnrg nS the ™*ods 
c( Buidins groe-th in shills and techniques tvill determine whether the 
learner’s actinty is an expression of himself or a mere nrechanical re- 
sponse to the teacher’s instrucUnns. Adult patterns or standards imposed 
upon immature learners sviU almost certainly destroy their interest, initia- 
live, and creative desire. 


SUXfNIARY 


The broad categories of motor stalls are presented in this chapter: 
ohject-motor activities, ianguage-molor activities, and feeling-motOT ac- 
tivities. Object-motor activities include the use of tools and are an im- 
portant part of a modem elementary school program. The language- 
motor activities include movements of the speech organs, drawing activi- 
ties, reading, and other perceptual-motor movements involved in the use 
of language. Tlicse maVe up a fundamental part of the school program 
and are basic to the intellectual and social development of the pupils. 
Feeling-motor activ-ities do not operate to the exclusion of these other 
motor skills. In these activities, however, the attitudes and feelings of the 
individual are clearly related to his expressed activities. Readiness and 
sound principles of learning ate applicable to these learnings as well. 

Tlfcrc is good es'idencc that most children are not given training in 
the different skills commensurate with their abilities and needs. The 
guidance of the child s development in perceptual-motor skills should be 
an integral part of the scliool program. Principles of learning, discussed 
at length in Chapter 7, arc applicable to the acquisition of these sldlls. 
These principles include: 


1. 'Hie choice of activities in harmony with the maturational level 
01 the Icamer. 

Setting forth purposive learnings and goals. 

’ activiti« and learning experiences in relation to the 

needs interests and aspirations of the learner 

■ 

6 liS" au'ocfiliBisni, to a minimum. 

ftcTlSr P«ccplm.l.motor learning with other aspects of 
-enl :; tw ehiS’""’'-'^''''"^ “"-ounrt dceelop- 
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Problems and Exercises 

1. Give an example to show how specific training is dependent upon the 
stage of maturation of the individual learner. What fundamental principle 
is involved here? 

2. What factors should be considered in planning practice periods for per- 
ceptual-motor learning? 

3. Cite evidence from your own experience and observations which tend 
to refute the general supposition that girU are inherently inferior to boys 
in the acquisition of perceptual-motor skills. 

4. A second grade teacher plans to spend 20% of time allotted for reading 
on exercises to increase speed. Discuss this procedure in the light of this 
chapter. 

5. A high school teacher urges her students to “widen their fixation span so 
that they ‘devour’ words— 5 or 6 to each fixation.” Discuss this in the light 
of the chapter and Figure 9-2. 

6. Advocates of foreign language instruction in the early elementary grades 
assert that young children leam foreign languages more readily than older 
children. Is this true under all conditions? If not, under what conditions 
would the assertion be true? Why is it true? Why isn't it true? 

7. How do the motor abilities of the adolescent differ from those of the ele- 
mentary-school child? Be specific. 

8. A high school typing teacher plans her schedule so that students practice 
typing letters and take timed tests once a week. The rest of the week 
they work on their own material under their own planning. Discuss this 
procedure. 

9. In the light of (his chapter, what are some shortcomings of (he common 
procedure of “cramming”? 

10. Differentiate positive and negative guidance. Evaluate the merits of each. 
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CHAPTER 


Acquisition of Knowledge 
and Understanding 


As we have already discussed, maturation and experience 
p\ay important roles in helping children attd adolescents understand the 
world of which they are a pari and in helping them deal with new situa- 
tions as they arise. In the course of development the child becomes in- 
creasingly aware of various objects, persons, and situations through which 
his experiences develop; these experiences tend to arouse mental activity 
which produces learning. By the time he enters school he has acquired 
many meanings and has already learned to deal with many simple and 
concrete problems. 

ACQUIRING hlEANlNGS-THE NATURE OF MEANING 


It has already been suggested that by reacting to a particular situa- 
tion or condition we acquire a meaning. We see a child crying and we 
asV, "\\^\at is the trouble?" Through our past reactions we have learned 
that children frequently cry when they are in trouble, especially wheiv 
they are hurt. The lists of inearrings acquired will vary with individuals 
and with the nature of their experiences. They are many in number and 
relate to all phases of life. The general structure of an experience is easier 
to learn when the materials malcing up the structure are meaningful. Thus, 
existing meanings are bcncBcial in acquiring new meanings. 

Tlicrc is considerable evidence, based upon experiences as well as 
scientific investigations that children learn to read, write, and solve 
arithmetic problems better when they are confronted with meaningful 
and vital materials. Qiildrcn in tljc second grade learn to spell such 
words as Easter. Christmas, and Santa Claus-words meaningful and 
significant in lljeir Ih-es. Tlie word p}atj will be recognized more readily 
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than the word plot, because it is more meaningful to them. Words have 
meaning because of the individual's experiences with what they stand 
for. They are in themselves abstractions. They are symbols that may be 
repeated by rote, or that may be learned in connection with particular 
objects, situations, or conditions. It is possible, however, for a particular 
word to have different meanings for different people, because their ex- 
periences with the thing the word symbolizes differ. 

There are endless degrees of meaning involved in an ideational 
learning task or situation. This is illustrated in the pictured diagram. 

At the center, near the zero 
point, is the learning task, well- 
nigh meaningless. The meager 
knowledge that Alaska is one of 
the fifty states making up the 
United States is not far from the 
zero point, while an understand- 
ing of its location, history, re- 
sources, climate, and people 
would be represented somewhere nearer the outer-rim of the circle. The 
illustration is intended to show that one's knowledge and understanding 
grows gradually from the beginning point near zero. 

There is perhaps no limitation placed on the meaning attached to a 
particular stimulus-object or situation. Any limitation would result from 
the native ability, dynamics, and experiences of the learner. Furthermore, 
there is nothing to determine to what degree a particular learning task 
should be learned. Just how much should one learn about Alaska? How 
much knowledge does one need about the true meaning and significance 
of the information in mathematics that six plus four equals ten? Simple 
facts learned in arithmetic are seldom learned beyond the point of the 
arbitrary associations acquired. Teachers need to reckon with the prob- 
lem of how far on the continuum of meaningfulness should be the goal 
in the learning of different tasks. Certainly materials regarded as very 
important to the learner should be learned more thoroughly and be 
made more meaningful than less important materials. 

The development of meanings 

There are two widespread misconceptions about the development of 
meanings which should be carefully considered. In the first place some 
people are inclined to identify all meanings with words. This is probably 
the result of the meanings they acquire at school. Certainly books, lec- 
tures, and class discussions are important in the development of meanings. 
Modem education, however, takes advantage of other media for the 
development of meanings, and meanings have important bearings apart 
from words. The child experiences running, jumping, and climbing; 




PertJand (Oregon) FubUe SeheoU 


Viiool oldj and related devices ore useful In ihe present day educationol pro- 
gram. Moterials are mode more meaningful and motivotion is fieightened -when 
these are correlated with other phases of the teaching program 

studies of deaf children show lhal meanings are not absent, even though 
the acciuisition of words may be. The second misconception consists In 
thinVing of the acquisition of meanings as separate and distinct from all 
other Vinds of learning. This arises from attempts to divide learning into 
several main types. Such divisions may be practical and convenient, but 
arc not in harmony with lire conception of learning presented in earlier 
chapters. AU these types of learning are clearly interrelated. For example, 
consider the meaning of the word fcnife. Such a meaning will incorporate 
all of one’s ctpcricnces with a knife, including motor activities iiwolving 
its use and attitudes acquired toward a knife. 

Diffcrcnliation and integration are clearly discernible in the forma- 
tion of meanings. In the development of the meaning of knife the child 
develops the ability to distinguish between a knife and other objects. 
Integration is accomplished as the child comes to understand the func- 
tion of the knife and incorporates this understanding into his total 
knowledge and understanding. 
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It should be emphasized that all meanings grow out of experiences. 
Words encountered in listening and reading have meaning in accordance 
with our experiences. Children who have had only one meaning of a 
word find it confusing when the word is given a different meaning. For 
example, the word pitch may have a single meaning for the schoolboy 
engrossed in baseball, but confuses him when he encounters it in music. 
An important task in the teaching of meaning is to make sure that there 
is no gap between the experiences of the child and the words he en- 
counters in the textbook and classroom. 


Importance of cues- One of the features involved in learning is that 
cues are established which affect one’s response to a situation. At first the 
individual responds to the whole ob/ect, such as an airplane. After ex- 
periencing various situations involving airplanes he is able to respond 
to some specific aspect of the situation as if it were the whole pattern. 
The pattern (cue) may be the propellers or the noise of the airplane as 
it moves through the air. This reduction of the necessary stimulation to 
that of some single part of it is the essence of perceptual learnir\g. These 
parts of the situation which provoke the meaningful response are termed 
cues. 

These meanings develop in a gradual and somewhat orderly manner. 
This was noticed in a study reported by Weinstein.^ A battery of open- 
ended questions relating to the United Stales Hag was devised and ad- 
ministered to elementary-school children. A correlation of .76 was found 
between age in months and total score on the interview schedule. No 
significant sex differences were observed on the over-all interview per- 
formance. Ten-year-old children identified the flag with patriotism and 
loyalty to the United States. By the ages of eleven and twelve cljildren 
identified the flag not only with people but with special conditions and 
historical events when the flag was displayed. Here we note the flag as 
a symbol of loyalty, country, patriotism, and a national body of people 
with a history. 

Firsthand experiences are valuable, especially during the early stages 
of learning. Realistic, direct apprehension of insect life, the grocery store, 
or the post office is useful motivationally, and can help children to leam 
quickly through direct sensory experiences. Meanings developed at this 
level can then be enriched and extended through language symbols used 
in thinking and communication. After children acquire these richer and 
more generalized meanings, a return to firsthand experiences offers an 
excellent means of testing the ideas being formulated. 

Contrived experiences are useful for guiding individuals in learning 


1 A Wfinstein. “Development of the Concept of Flag and the Sense of 

National Unity,” Child Development, Vol. 28 (l<)36-57). pp. 167-174. 
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those things where actual experiences are too cumbersome and time 
consuming. These may be set up in the classroom or laboratory, and cm 
be changed by the teacher to meet specific needs and conditions. Teach- 
ing machines make use of carefully planned and continuously reinforced 
experiences to teach specific meanings or ideas. The laboratory method 
is prominent in the use of contrived experiences. In one school children 
studied the effects of diet by using white rats as subjects. One group 
was fed an adequate diet, while the other group was fed an inadequate 
diet. Such an experience involving the experimental approach to the 
solution of a problem enlists the pupils' interests and points up realis- 
tically the v'alue of an adequate diet. Through a process of generalization 
involving communicative language the learners generalize the results ob- 
tained to situations in their own lives. 

Experiences with symbols are essential for learnings of an abstract 
nature as well as for complete learning which would involve generalized 
experiences. Progress in this direction can be made with relatively young 
children when firsthand e.xperiences and contrived sensory experiences 
are included. 


CONCEPT FORMATION 

A concept may be defined as a way of grouping an array of objects 
or events in terms of certain characlerisUcs that distinguish this group 
bom other objects or events. By grouping together things or events that 
have ^on characterislte „„e Is able lo (1) reduce the complexity of 
the situation, (2) identify more clearly the objects or events, (3) make 
more meaningful the learning experience, and (4) relate objecta and 
events in the speaal grouping.* ' 

and iTw “f 1""^ -'iet^tand the nature 

bar been brought up Mm 

number and “ “'’S' 

learning. The child's readinp«« #« i important for further 

log be Scqnirea 

he has previously formed. dependent upon the concepts 
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Acquiring concepts 

Concepts are acquired as the result of the interaction of sensory im- 
pressions, past experiences, intelligence, and the interests and goals of 
the individual. A child who has had an opportunity to sense a variety of 
things, to go many places, and to be with a number of people of different 
backgrounds will be set to look for similarities and differences, while the 
youngster who is not encouraged to explore and not included in the 
group when company is around will lack experience in using his senses 
and find himself handicapped even when new experiences are available. 
Concerning the acquisition of concepts Kingsley and Garry state; 

Concepts are developed hy the enrichment of experience, by the differ- 
entiation of details and by the synthesis of these details into a structural unity. 
The process of comprehension proceeds from vague gross impressions to clear- 
cut distinctions and from a poverty of association to an abundance.^ 

The child’s ability to hear, see, feel, smell, and taste determines the 
things he will be able to respond to in his environment. If hearing is im- 
paired, there will be difficulty in associating sounds with written words. 
Those who are nearsighted miss much that happens at a distance, while 
those who are farsighted have difficulty in understanding relationships 
that depend upon the observation of those minute details we encounter in 
reading, writing, and number work. The learner’s physical equipment, 
especially during the preschool and early school years, is very important 
in concept development. 

Importance of experience. It has been emphasized that a wide 
range of experience is essential for the formulation of concepts. The 
results of scientific studies bearing on this problem indicate clearly that 
actual experience on the part of the preschool- and elementary-school 
child is essential for concept formation. However, vicarious experiences 
are useful at all stages in the growth and extension of concepts. Pictures, 
illustrations, and models help to enlarge concepts. They are also useful 
in making more concrete ideas and relationships implied in language. 
Individuals do not readily acquire concepts by merely meeting words 
in context. Rather, it appears that at all age levels the building of concepts 
necessitates a certain amount of actual experiences. 

The growth and extension of concepts requires experience. How- 
ever, even with experience a certain level of maturity is needed. Im- 
mature reasoning is illustrated by this example. A child had a variety of 
flowers in a bouquet. An adult passerby asked how it happened that so 
many different kinds of flowers bloomed at the same time. The youngster 
replied, "I suppose they were all planted on the same day.” 

3 H L. Kingsley and R. Garry. The Nature and CondMons of Learning. Engle- 
wood Clifisl N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. (1957). p. 358. 
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Concepts develop m jcf/iienfifll orrfer. We jnny note the seqiicnlJ.»l 
order of concept-development in llic developnic-jd of time concepts. Uka * 
studied tlie development of lime conccpls of clcnnent:ir)‘-sc!iool cliiUlreti. 
He found that some concepts develop early, some show a slow start with 
a sudden spurt, some develop gradually over a rel.itively lone perlml of 
lime, and some have their Ireginninps near the ope of six. Figure 10-1 
shows this growth in vindcrslanding of the following problems related 
to time: 

(15) ^^1lat day comes before Friday? 

(22) In whal month is Christmas? 



-r- I'jgwoDlo Ufcol 
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(52) How long does the summer last? 

(21) Name the months of the year. 

There was a significant relationship between the level of the intellectual 
ability of the pupils and the development of time concepts. The develop- 
ment of time, space, and number concepts closely correlate with other 
aspects of the child s intellectual development. These developments also 
reveal the sequential nature of concept development. 

The principle of the sequential order of the acquisition of knowledge 
and understanding is apparent in science, social studies, and problem- 
solving activities. Materials dealing with the acquisition of concepts at 
school are presented later in this chapter. 

The extension of concepts is a gradual and continuous process, as 
suggested in the case of growth of meaning. It might be described as a 
linear and progressive growth from 

simple responses to. complex responses; 

undiflFerentiated responses to - - differentiated responses; 

discrete responses to systematic responses; 

rigid responses to flexible responses.® 

Acquisition of concepts in relation to tTomfer, Subjecting a child 
to a great amount of specific, unrelated data does not help him to form 
concepts, The child should be guided in discovering that trees, weeds, 
and flowers are basically the same. They are all living things that 
require water and nutrition, and are referred to as different forms of 
plant life. If more of the stress in teaching were placed upon principles 
and relationships which give meanings to isolated facts, the application 
of such facts would be more readily made. Such a view favors the 
procedure employed in many schools of presenting materials in organized 
topical units. Pupils who are taught in terms of complete understanding 
and who are able to perceive the relations between things are better 
able to appreciate and understand what they encounter in new expe- 
riences, thereby extending the scope of what is often referred to as 
transfer. 

The pupil ivho has learned only certain isolated items in a wliole 
field has nothing with which to bind them together. It is at this point 
that Gestalt theory, referred to in Chapter 7, is important. This theory 
has shown that one cannot arrive at a clear understanding of a part unless 
the part is regarded as an integral functioning unit in a structural pattern. 

For example, the child cannot understand the isolated parts of the hands 
of a clock except as he sees these as functioning parts of the whole 
5 K. F. Scheussler and A. L. Strauss, “Study of Concept Le.iming b)- ScaJe 
Analysis/’ Americati Sociological Ilecletc, Vol. 15 (1950). pp. 752-702. 
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sttuctuie of the clod'. Wc may observe the role of experience and the 
gestalt in one example srith people from lire southeastern part of the 
United States. Their concept of the head, is both a place for pla> ng 
in the xvater and the sand iUelC. Such a concept may differ from another 
person's who may come from an area where clam digging is the principal 
activity at the ocean beach. Transfer of concepts depends upon expe- 
rience, maturity, intelligence, and the manner in which particular wn- 
cepts are learned. It was emphasized in Chapter 8 that the teaching- 
learning procedure is very important in connection s«th all aspects of 
transfer. 


E^ertiteness of reinforcement. The importance of reinforcement 
in learning was emphasized in Chapter 6. Reinforcement should also 
he helpful in the acquisition of concepts. A study by Carpenter® dealt 
with the cSects of varying amounts of reinforcement upon concept for- 
mation. He divided 92 college students into four groups and had them 
learn a set of concepts, using blocVs of assorted shapes, sizes, colors, and 
heights. Four schedules of reinforcement were used. The reinforcement 
consisted of statements made by the experimenter; “Thai’s right” or 
“That's \%Tong.” The following indicates the amount of reinforcement 
for each group: 


Croup 

No. of Students 

Per cent of 

Per cent of 



correct trials 

incorrect trials 



reinforced 

reinforced 

I 

23 

23 


11 

23 

50 


III 

23 

100 


W 

23 

100 

100 


The eels of diHererit degrees of reinforcement are sho.™ graphi- 
cally m F,gure 10-i The err'es shmv that the group that was rnost 

" V f >’"’8'““ “ the con- 

cepts. The notion that concept formalion does not benefit from reinforce- 
ment was not supported by the lesofts of this study. The greatest benefit 
«me during the early stages of the learning pro4. HowevI the stu 
dent should not conclude .hat the same results would 
.ng ol concepts under diSerent conditions. Carpenter SldS 


.each,; b-™ d-at the 

•FUcy CaJJ 'c ’ ' '“■»"» “ P''' 

mm,' S,l.n„ Edac,"™. vS’Sh EwSf “ Keinto™- 
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" Cumulative per cent ot correct restxmses 



- Group IV 

_ , DGrouplJi 

y-,; 1; — 

12 16 20 24 28 32 36 40 44 48 


Number of trials 

FIGURE 10-2. Cumulotive Per Cent Of SubjacU Reoching Criteria By Groups 
As A Funcfhn Of The Number Of Triols fCorpen/erj 


formed before assuming that learning has occurred. (Far loo often teachers 
seem to operate on the assumption of “osmosis" and that this absorption of 
knowledge will guarantee sufficient transfer to the level of application.) (2) 
Noting the various responses that compose a skill, act, or complex behavior, 
and making sure that ample reinforcement is contiguous with them instead 
of rewarding only end results. This suggests that ti'e locus attention upon the 
behavioral processes instead of only products."* 

The use of symbols. The use of symbols in concept formation is an 
iniportant feature of the modern school program. By classifying events 
symbolically man is able to study the/r relatfonsh/ps and to reason and 
think about things and events that are far distant in time or space, 
sometimes assume that, unless a child can verbalize a concept, it has not 
been learned. This assumption is consistent with the educational practice 
so frequently observed of having children memorize and define the con- 
cepts that ate being learned. Experimental evidence as well as general 
observations show that individuals can respond to elements in their 
environment without being able to define the characteristics of the 
discriminations they make. One of the writers wIjo made the acquaintance 
of a mecljanic Avho did poorly in school revealed considerable mechanical 
insight and skill at “do-it-yourself* tasks, even though he could not name 
the various mechanical parts that were being assembled. Carpenter’s ex., 
periment involving conccptualizaUon shms'ed that of the 72 subjects who 
were able to operate the materials in a manner indicating that lhe>’ had 


I Ibid., p- 293. 
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learned the coneeptt, only 18 per cent were able to verbalize the char- 

ften 'arTSiduals who have learned a concept “"“Mo 
deBne it? The explanation offered by Catperder appears to answer this 
question. 

... The simplest explanation is that the non-verbal learning required 
establishment ot dlBerenl responses than the verbal learning and tha U i not 
necessary to expect 100 per cent tiansfe from one to atiolher. Also, there 
was no systematic reinforcement of verbalization during learning, hut n is 
quite possible that Ss verbalized implicitly such that Tcinioicement was soniC' 
times associated with the correct response.* 


Concepts are enlarged and extended when children are taught to 
classify familiar things into categories, such as trees, animals, fruits, 
furnituTe, rivers, and rnoviolains. The use of symbols makes it easier to 
group objects and events into categories. Concepts of color, size, and 
shape may be developed through games in which these play an im- 
portant role. The child needs guidance In the development of concepts, 
while reinforcement will contribute to the efBciency of the learning 
process. On the basis of a review of the literature bearing on concept 
formation Vinacke has presented some fundamental principles. Some of 
these are here presented. 


1. Performance proceeds ftoir> simple or easy to complex or difficult, and the 
ability to deal svith given kinds of tasks improves as the child becomes 
older. 

2. There appears to be no intellectual processes which emerge sharply at a 
given age. 

3 Increasing ability corresponds more closely to an even, regular progression 
than to discrete stages. 

4 Concrete and abstract conceptual performance develop simultaneously, even 
though they may develop at diHerent rates.* 


Growth in understanding 

The mimber and type of concepts which an individual child has 
wT'’,'’™!'™" O' Wlu'O in futute learning taste. 

d"* Tv’”'. ' ' ‘o ondersland or 

comprehend many of the learning tasks he faces. When concents are 

* ihid., p, 292. 

T1 urah pp^aSg'- a'a.ge, to Thl^tog.- Vol. 
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familiar with fishing terminology. Ferch, used as a noun in the story, may 
be a verb to them. The word cast may mean a group in a play; line, ’what 
you draw on a piece of paper to indicate direction or distance; rod, a 
mathematical term; and hook, a verb rather than the object which be- 
comes attached to the fish. A number of studies have illustrated the rela- 
tionships between children’s learning in the classroom and the types of 
concepts they have acquired. 


Concept of time. Concepts related to time are developed over a 
period of years. Five-, six-, and seven-year-olds think of time in terms of 
what they do. If asked, "What time Is it?” they may respond, "Time to 
eat.” Similarly the days of the week and the seasons are known by the 
activities associated with them. Many second graders can tell time but 
seem not to use it as a guide to work or play, Bradley studied the 
ability of elementary-school children to understand ordinary time words 
and to develop a concept of the universal nature of the time scheme. 

The results indicate a gradual and continuous growth in understand- 
ing "time” words throughout the elementary-school period. By the age 
of five years, distinctions between the present, past, and future seem to 
have been established. The first “time” words used after this stage were 
those referring to natural phenomena and personal activities. In general, 
the ability to understand the conventional time scheme and to use par- 
ticular time words appeared later than was generally believed. Nine- and 
ten-year-olds were able to comprehend a long period of years. Twelve- 
and thirteen-year-olds could answer questions which were mainly con- 
cerned with duration. The principle of a sequential order of the acquisi- 
tion of time knowledge was apparent in this study. 

Uka “ devised a testing instrument consisting of 60 items for measur- 
ing time concepts of elementary-school children. This was administered 
to 346 elementary-school pupils, six to eleven years of age. Consistent 
and progressive growth in lime concepts was noted throughout the age 
range studied. There were noticeable mean differences bet\veen the total 
scores of boys and girls at each age level in favor of the girls. This is 
shown in Figure 10-3. The most difficult time concepts were those deal- 
ing with time duration; less difficult ivere those showing time extension 
and time order. The simplest time concepts were those related to the 
children’s personal experiences, indicating further the importance of 
personal experiences for the development of understanding. On the 
whole there seemed to be a speeding up of the growth of time concepts 
in children between the ages of ten and eleven. 


10 N. C. Bradley, 'The Growth of the Knowledge of Time in Children of Schooh 
age" British Journal’of Pstjchology.Vol 38 (1947), pp. 67-78. 

11 Ngwobia Uka Sequence ir» The Development of Time Concepts in Children 
of Elementary School Aee. Ph.D. Dissertation. University of Soulliern California, 
1956. 
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to lest them In a tangible manner 


There was a significant relationship between the level of the intel- 
lectual ability of the pupils and the development of time concepts. This is 
indicated by the correlations presented in Table 10-1. The test correlated 
highly with grade placement and school progress in arithmetic and read- 
ing for the eleven-year-olds. Arithmetic ability and a knowledge of the 
tenses seemed to be important factors in the formation of time concepts. 

Concepts related to ttze, distonce, and direction. The child’s under- 
standing of size, distance, and direction is fairly well established by the 
time he reaches the primary grades. The average kindergarten youngster 
responds conectly to such words as in, on, up, at, dou;n, behind, in front 
of, under, big, middlesized, and $mall. His aljilily to judge size, however 
becomes increasingly inaccurate as the difference between the size of th( 
articles judged decreases.’* Upon entering school the youngster car 
estimate small distances rather accurately. Greater distances require mof' 

Developmeift d Concepts of Magnitude.” Child Devehf 

menf, Vol. 6 (19351, pp, 120-140. 
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TABLE 10-1. Correlation Between Scores on the Time Con- 
cept Test and Certain Measnrrs of IntelJectual Development (After 


INTELLECTUAL 

developmental factors 

ACE 

CROUPS 

N “ 

r 

Gates Primary Reading Test 

6 

39 

.50 

California Test of Mental Maturity 

Intelligence Quotient 

10 

43 

.70 

Mental Age 

10 

43 

.79 

California Achievement Test 

Grade Placement 

11 

70 

.73 

Arithmetic 

11 

70 

.80 

Reading 

n 

70 

77 


*N— number of cases. 
* "r— correlation. 


experience and maturity. A child who receives training in judging size and 
distance in relation to instruction in arithmetic has better concepts than 
those who do not have this advantage. Generally a six-year-old can dis- 
tinguish between the left and right sides of his own body, but he is 
unable to distinguish another person’s right or left until he is appraxi- 
mately two years older. 

Perception for depth is pooriy developed in the sir-year-old when 
he enters school. The immature child may be observed placing his cup 
very close to the edge of the table. He incorrectly estimates the height 
of things. This may account for some of fiis accidents and awkwardness. 
He may be seen to give a big step downward when a small step is suf- 
ficient, or to jump from a high place thinking that it is not so high. 

There is a constant and continuous increase in the verbalized mani- 
festations of the sense of space by children. Words like in, on, np, at, and 
down are frequently used. He is able to understand directions in which 
space words are used. Thus, Fface the ball behind ihe chair has meaning 
for the six-year-old. However, bis perception of space and distance is 
almost completely limited to his concrete experiences. A more abstract 
concept of space, such as that used in studies of maps, the globe, or read- 
ing matter develops slowly during the elementary school years. 

Sumber concepts. One of the contributions of the nvrsery school 
and kindergarten is to furnish children with many favorable opportuni- 
ties for the development of number concepts. T])rough association with 

Arnold Gesell and Frances L. ttg. Child Development fNcvv yoA; Haip" 
and Row, 1949), pp. 442-443. 
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F.GU8E 10-3. C=„p.ri„„ Of Gi,f, On The Total Score For Tec. 

Ot Time Concepts (Ngwobio Vka) 
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hardly, few, several, and many to actual groups of symbols. Three groups 
of youngsters were used: those in grades two and three, six and seven, 
and ten and eleven. A reliable increase was noted in the predsion with 
which these concepts were used from grades two and three to grades 
six and seven, but little progress was found between the six and seven, 
and the ten and eleven grade groups. This seems to indicate that the 
predse use of these concepts is well established by the sixth and seventh 
grade level. 

Concepts of causal relations. An important aspect of children’s 
thinking is that related to cause-and-effect. The very young child accepts 
many things he observes without considering their cause. Few tilings 
appear extraordinary. At the nursery or kindergarten level, the child 
seems to assume that some one thing, generally a person, is responsible 
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FIGURE 10-4. Percenlage Of Answers On form I and Form II Of Causal 
Relations Questions Falling Into Several Classifications, According To Age 
fAfier DeolscfieJ 


for the object or situation he observes. As the child progresses through 
school, he improves in his understanding of why many things liappcn as 
they do. Deutsche ” analyzed the causal thinling of children ages eight 
through fifteen years by means of questions and experiments and found 
that there was steady improvement from year to year. Concepts related to 

tsjeon Marguis Deulscbe. The Devdopmr.l ChiUren, Concepts nt Couiol 
Rdntxom (Minneapolis.- The University of Mlnnitsola Press. 1937). 
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cause, it was found, did not develop b>' stages but by a gradual process. 
In other words, the answers a child gave could not be classified as a 
single type; instead, some were adequate while others indicated a con- 
siderable lack of understanding. Figure 104 shows in graphic form the 
percentage of responses that fall under phcnomenistic, dynamic, me- 
chanical, and logical deduction. Responses listed under phcnomenistic 
decreased with age while those listed under logical deduction increased. 
In this study ability to answer questions seemed to be more closely 
related to school experience than to cither chronological or to mental 
age level. 


Nass*® noted that the causal responses of children to questions 
concerning physical causality were significantly influenced by (a) per- 
sonality differences, (b) the contact which they have had with the 
agency of causation of the phenomena, and (c) the wording of the ques- 
tion or statement. Tlie nature of the causal thinking of withdrawn chil- 
dren was signiBcantly less mature than tliat ot norrrral children. Questions 
about phenomena whose causal agents are not accessible to actual cr- 
periences yielded significantly more nonnaturalistic responses than did 
those questions about phenomena whose causal agents are more readily 
“ « 10 suggest certain solutions 
Itmet '‘■Sgesled solutions. Since 

elment^.school children are generally quite suggestible, one would 

eu^rete: 


.0 thttnclud jrTffh '”r'“'8e of the nature ot learning leads 

ermtCaS ^ ^ 

leamingprograminarithmeSmnstc^She “ 

Arithmetic learning is systemaUc r>! , , of the learners, 

learn to count, add, and multiolv Th^ ® how best to 

upon counting and an unftfsr.f^ of addition are based 

mtion of its rdatioa to additir Whr^e ThflSm ’■''“S' 

follow a proper sequence roti. Ur, • ^ learning program does not 

cspelen7rd;-c;“d W 

as subjects compared the results r » v second-grade pupils 

facts by drift methods and C wlia^ addition and subtraction 

.0 d.e discovery of grer.ftu™ '^etm ^ 
erpenment was significantly superior L sn 1 T 

accuracy while the 
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discovery and generalization group surpassed in transfer and maturity 
of manipulation. 

Experimental and control groups of children, aged 10 years and 
three months upward, were used in a study by Middleton >8 of the 
effects of systematic teaching of number combinations. Each child in 
the experimental group had daily practice using special systematically 
compiled sheets of number combinations, while the children of the 
control groups received regular practice for the same period daily in 
similar basic number combinations by methods usually adopted by the 
classroom teacher. 

The experimental method “proved significantly superior in addition, 
multiplication, division, and mechanical arithmetic, and there appears 
to have been some transfer to problem arithmetic. For the brighter chil- 
dren ( E. A. and C. A. ) the value of the experimental method for subtrac- 
tion is less marked." These results emphasize the extent to which chil- 
dren's ability in mathematics depends on a thorough grasp of the basic 
number combinations. Work activity accompanied by errors leads to 
unfavorable attitudes toward mathematics and to poor achievement. 

Considerable effort has been made toward the improvement of arith- 
metic problem-solving procedures. Some of the major causes of difficulty 
in problem-solving are; (1) mental immaturity or mental defects; (2) 
reading disabilities (especially with reading problems); (3) lack of ex- 
periences involving numerical relations; (4) insufficient experiences in 
solving simple arithmetic problems; (5) Jack of skill in the fundamentals; 
(6) poor teaching; (7) carelessness; and (8) lack of motivation. Sehaff^* 
has emphasized the desirability of a realistic approach to teaching prob- 
lem-solving in arithmetic. Many of the suggestions he offers aim at 
correcting the causes for the disabilities. The teaching of problem-solv- 
ing to students should induce ( 1 ) an understanding of number and num- 
ber relations, (2) an understanding of mathematfcaf refati'ons as func- 
tions, such as time, rate, distance, etc., (3) an ability to visualize what 
is wanted. (4) an improved vocabulary, (5) the ability to discriminate 
between relevant and irrelevant material, (6) the ability to analyze the 
steps to be taken in solving the problem, (7) an ability to estimate the 
likely answer, and (8) habits of checking the answer. 

Science learning. Children enter school with six years of knowledge 
and experience about their physical environment. They seek answers to 
questions about the forces and materials of the physical universe that 

18 1 G Middleton. "An Experimental lovestlgalion into the Systematic Teaching 
of Number Combinations in Arithmetic.- British Journal of Educational Psychology. 

nr^v^L^^chaff. “A Bealistic Approadi to Problem Solving in Arithmetic,” Ele- 
mentary School Jou^l, Vol. 46 ( 1946), pp. 4&I-497. 
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have ieiportant beattag on ibei, lives. Tl.e leaches shonkl help the child 
to interpret the forces and materials of his environment as his mental 

horizon crows and expands, . 

Children should be encouraged to explore and to have cxperiCTCes 
which will help them increase their imdcrstanding of scientific methods 
and different scientific concepts. Rudman^ found that children placed 
science topics among the top-ranVing categories in their reading interests. 
Although the child’s curiosity about happenings in his environment ap- 
pears early, the learning of science In the elemcnlar}’ grades must be 
paced. A sdentiSc concept is never completely mastered at any one 
level of the child’s development. A new experience should become a 
part of the total learning process. Such experiences inside and outside 
the classroom should become integrated into a total meaningful pattern. 


Social ifudics learning. Tlie grade level at which different geo- 
graphic facts and concepts arc taught will depend to a large extent on 
the geography or sodal studies curriculum for a particular school. How- 
ever, it is reasonable to expect that all geographic concepts and sldlls 
need to be ceinforced and sometimes rctau^it from grade to grade. A 
geophysical relief globe has been found useful in teaching various 
phases o! social science. It will be helpful to the teacher in introducing 
nesv fde^, reviewing concepts and skills already dcs'cloped, and in re- 
inforcing other learnings at all grade levels. 

ConMpt building in the sodal studies is based upon the ability of the 
textbook and the teacher to make both historical and contemporary 
peoples and places seem real to the pupils. Movies, dramatizations, and 
television may be used effectively for this purpose. Conecl concepts in 
globe and map reading should not be overlooked. The teacher must 
guide the pupils in correctiy interpreting materials showm on globes and 
maps. They must see the blue on Uie map as oceans, the irregular lines 
running through the land areas as rivers, and the darker broism areas as 
nraraumj. Aflei the pupil, have learned to read meaning into a map, 
an CTlKged aerial map of the communitl- may be studied. Pupils are 
paihculaily mteiested in locating familiar points-places tihcre they have 
lived or vuited. ^ 


nrinrfnU » oimprehensive list of developmental 
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dren^^r ^ C- Rudman, “The InfMnutioi 
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2. Growth in understanding proceeds through an increase in generaJ infor- 
mation. 

a Growth in understanding proceeds through a substitution of basic for as- 
sociative and comprehensive meanings. 

■1. Growth in understanding proceeds through a development of comprehen- 
sive meanings. 

5. Growth in understanding proceeds through a reduction of errors of various 
types; important types are those due to (a) confusion of terms having simi- 
lar sounds, (b) confusion of positions, (c) application of old meanings to 
new situations, and (d) “other causes.”®* 

SUMMARY 

The materials of this chapter consist of important learnings that take 
place both in and out of school. We have stressed the role of experience 
and the importance of maturation in the acquisition of meanings and in 
the development of concepts. The child in our society acquires many 
cues that enable him to respond more effectively to elements present in 
his environment. The growth and extension of concepts is gradual and 
continuous, proceeding from the simple to the complex, from the un- 
differentiated to the differentiated, from the discrete to the systematic, 
and from the rigid response to more flexible responses. 

The use that a pupil makes of a learned concept will depend in 
large measure upon the way it was learned and the extent to which the 
concept is integrated into other learnings. Significant and positive cor- 
relations appear between the acquisition of concepts of time and related 
concepts and intellectual development Concepts need to be reinforced 
and enlarged as the individual pupil moves horn grade to grade. 

Problems and Exercises 

1. In what ways is a concept more than a word and more than mere mean- 
ing? Illustrate. 

2. What are some of the major difficulties encountered in the teaching of 
moral concepts? What are some sources of confusion to the learner? 

3. What are some essentials in the learning of number concepts? ^Vhaf are 
some of the major difficulties involved? 

4. Show how differentiation and integration are involved in acquisition of a 
concept. 

5. Show how the use of symbols is important in modern educational pro- 
grams. 

6. How would you account for the findings by Deutsche relative to concepts 
of causal relations? What are some educational implications of these find- 

7. What are some of the major difficulties encountered in teaching social 
science concepts? What are some sources of confusion to the learner? 

21 T 1 Eskridge, Groirdi in Understanding of Geographical Terms in Grades IV 
to V/f. Duke University Researches in EJncation. N'o. 4, Duke University Press 
(1939), p. 63. 
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8, Shm- V,™ Ihe ability to gtoeidiie depends upon experience. Upon matu- 

ration. „ . . ..x- ” 

9. Discuss the proposition that “genCTalization is an active pro^s. 

10 \\’h 2 l are some aids to science learning in the elementary schools. Wmt 
are some difficulties encountered by elementary-school children in the 
learning of science? 

11. What is meant by the intenelaledness of learning? Show how this operates 
in connection wth science and social studies materials. 
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CHAPTER li 

Creative Thinking 
and Problem Solving 


Creative expression and problem-solving behavior appear 
among all age groups and among children with varying degrees of in- 
telligence. It has been suggested that every child has "an inborn creative 
spirit.” We can observe this in their play— make-believe, fantasies, and 
other imaginative activities that occupy an important place in the child’s 
mental life. Even before he can fully express himself in words, a child 
may be able to play an important role in pantomime. Through his imagi- 
nation he is able to solve problems that he cannot easily deal with ofber- 
viise. 

Maturity and experience play an important role in the child’s ability 
to discriminate relevant from irrelevant factors in causal relations. 
Ausubel and Schiff ^ found significant and progressive increases with age 
in children’s ability to learn a relevant causal sequence and to inhibit 
the learning of an irrelevant causal sequence in a teeter-totter problem. 
The authors concluded that among children the ability to learn a relevant 
causal relationship (i.e., that the side of a teeter-totter which is farthest 
from the fulcrum will fall) is a function of age. This was a challenging 
problem for kindergarten and third-grade children. However, sixth-grade 
children \vere able to master it directly without any errors. Parallel re- 
sults were obtained with respect to children’s ability to resist the learning 
of an irrelevant causal relationship. Creative expression and problem- 
solving at an early age involves fewer verbal generalizations and is con- 
fined to concrete and personal things from the child’s immediate en- 
vironment. 

1 David P. Ausubel and Herbert M. Schiff, “The Effect of Incidental and Experi- 
mentally Induced Experience in Learning of Relevant and Irrelevant Causal Relation- 
ships by Children,” Journal of Genetic PsyeJu^ey. Voi. 84 (1954). pp. I09-I23. 
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THE NATURE OF CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


The idea, frequently expressed, that creative ability is related to the 
activities of gifted individuals results perhaps from one’ s conception of 
what constitutes creative expression. The notion of what constitutes 
creative expression may best be understood from an examination of be- 
has-ior involving crealtveness. A little girl at play was recently observed 
by one of the writers. She was gathering blocks left over from some 
recent construction and placing them parallel to each other in two rows 
about eight inches apart She later constructed two small make-belles’e 
houses near the parallel rows of blocks. Upon questioning the little girl 
it was learned that she was constructing a railroad, and two railroad 
stations. 

The little ^1 had relatively recently been on a trip by train to see 
her aunt. This trip had no doubt made quite an impression on her, and 
this furnished the d>Tiamics for her acUvity. There is discernible in the 
play of this little girl some of the important characteristics of creative 
expression. These include the following; 


1. Prolonged attenUon related to some absorbing esperience. 
i lleighten^ moUvation to discover, test, or interpret for one’s self 
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Children, as they develop, seek to explain the world, particularly 
aspects of the world they live in. Out of a wide variety of experiences 
the learner discovers the nature of the physical world and the culture 
in which he lives. Such a discovery is essential for creativeness. 

Factors influencing creative expression 

Various factors in the child s physical and social environment affect 
the extent and nature of his creative expression. The principles of growth 
and learning applicable to other aspects of the child’s growth and learn- 
ing are also applicable to creative ability. Important differences may be 
noted in the creative ability of children of the same age level. Also, the 
same child iviJJ vary in his creative expression from one situstion to 
another. 

It has already been suggested that the creative expressions of the 
child will be limited by the extent to which he has discovered the physi- 
cal and social world he lives in. Creative expression cannot take place 
without ideas and tlioughts, and ideas and thoughts are not nourished in 
a vacuum. Since creativeness involves a new interpretation and a re- 
organization of experiences, the wider the experiences and the greater 
the wealth of ideas and thoughts, the greater may be the creative activity. 

A second factor influencing the creative expression of the child is 
environment. Environments which furnish the child an opportunity to 
express himself and encourage him to do so while supplying media in 
harmony with his interests and abilities is most important. In the ele- 
mentary school considerable use is made of paints, crayons, drawing 
paper, scissors, paste, blocks, and the like. 

Closely akin to the second factor, and perhaps part of this factor, 
is a condition or situation which stimulates creative expression. An at- 
tractive room with good pictures and other materials furnishes a good 
setting for creative expression. A bird, goldfish, flowers, window curtains, 
and other materials in the room will likely add to the stimulating effect. 
The children should be encouraged in their efforts. In some cases a dis- 
play of their products may be stimulating. However, the best motivation 
will be a feeling on their part that they are growing, tliat they are reach- 
ing a goal— a feeling of accomplishment. 

A fourth factor influencing creativeness is the social climate. Wliere 
the child does not feel inhibited, lie will be freer to express himself. 
Criticism from the teacher and others in such a manner as to lead to 
loss of interest and confidence is extremely harmful. If the child comes 
to feel that he can’t do acceptable work, lie will stop trying. There is 
nothing more harmful to creative expression than tlie feeling of inade- 
quacy. It is at this point that an understanding teacher is most im- 
portant. 
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SeV-ejpression tersus imitation. It has already been suggested that 
many fonns of aeative expression are observable in the acti^Ues of chil- 
dren. On one occasion, a first grade chad, wlien requested to draw a 
man dreiv a house with one window and one door, ^^^en the teacher 
ashed where the man was, the child replied, "He was behind the svindow, 
but he has gone away." The understanding teacher will take advantage 
of such a situation to direct the growth of creative ability, rather than to 
discourage it by demanding stylized responses in activities. The beating 
of the tom-tom by Frank may show all the characteristics of creativeness 
when he is allowed to beat out the frenzy of an Indian vv’ar-dance or the 


fury of the approaching storm. 

Self-expression may be contrasted with imitation. In self-expression, 
the child’s responses are on the level of his own ability and age, motivated 
by his own feelings and ideas. This does not mean that there is no place 
for suggestions and guidance from others. It has been observed that con- 
siderable help may be given the child in his creative efforts through sug- 
gestions from the group-perhaps truer in creative activities than in most 
other forms of behavior. 

In imitation, the chOd’s responses are patterned. For example, the 
teacher may have the children draw some picture hanging on the wall or 
may have them write a short story, furnishing them with all the data and 
requesting them to put the facts together. In these activities there is little 
opportunity for self-expression. Lowenfeld * has presented the following 
contrasts of self-expression and imitation: 


Self-Expression 

Expression according to child's 
own level 

Independent thinking 
Emotional outlet 
Freedom and flexibility 
Eaily adjustments to new 
situations 

Progress, success, happiness 


Imitation 

Expression according to strange 
level 

Dependent thinking 
Frustration 

Inhibition and restriction 
Going along set patterns 

leaning toward others, depend- 
ency, stiffness 


chiia “''WHm- Many shidenls 0 
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k playpound Louise frequently quarreled and had temper out- 

bursts. She was described by the playground supervisor as “a ball of fire.” 
However, m her art activities (day modeling and painting) another self ap- 
peare(L These products depicted a child with considerable originality, and 
with the orderliness and quality characteristic of the poet. 


Aesthetic appreciation. The development of the ability to accom- 
plish things regarded as worthwhile is accompanied by the building of 
an appreciation of similar things created by others. Thus, appreciation 
develops as a result of growth in creative expression, and may be re- 
garded as one of the values to be derived from growth in creative ex- 
pression. The purpose of appreciation is enjoyment. Many teachers lose 
sight of this in their teaching and often miss the close relationship to 
be found between the development of certain skills and the appreciation 
of the aesthetic elements involved in the products. 

There are common as well as specific problems involved in the ac- 
quisition of aesthetic appreciation. Studies show that the transfer of ap- 
preciation from one area to another is not automatic. If the art instructor 
wants the' pupils to increase their appreciation of the dance or music he 
must relate the classroom activities in art to the dance or music. There 
are certain fundamental principles in common, but the pupils need to be 
guided in seeing and understanding these common fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

The traditional grading system presents one of the most frequently 
observed barriers to training for aesthetic appreciation. This, perhaps, 
results from the relative difficulty involved in evaluating growth in 
aesthetic appreciation. It is much easier to measure a pupil’s ability to 
recite a poem or name the principal characters in a play than to measure 
his aesthetic appreciation of the poem or play. 

If we are interested in increasing a pupil’s appreciation for fine arts 
or music we must keep appreciation as an important obj'ective and make 
use of learning procedures designed to develop appreciation. Aesthetic 
appreciation involves both emotional and intellectual development. An 
intellectual understanding of the conditions under which a song was 
written or a painting produced may be most important in the develop- 
ment of appreciation among more mature pupils. However, this intel- 
lectual information alone is insufiicienl. The development of appreciation 
for the poem includes increased understanding, a feeling tone, and in 
many cases a sharpened imagery of the situation. Actual experiences in 
writing poems, use of visual aids, dramaliTations, good oral readings, and 
group projects in writing are useful in the development of the com- 
ponents making up what is termed aesthetic appreciaiion. The beginning 
point for teaching the pupil to appreciate things encountered in his physi- 
cal or social environment is a social climate that does not interfere ivith 
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Self-expression versus imUathn. It has already been suggested that 
many forms of aeative expression are observable in the activities of chil- 
dren. On one occasion, a first grade child, when requested to draw a 
man, drew a house with one window and one door. Wlien the twcher 
ashed where the man was, the child replied. "He was behind the window, 
but he has gone away.” The understanding teacher will tahe advantage 
of such a situation to direct the growth of creative ability, rather than to 
discourage it by demanding stylized responses in activities. Tlie beating 
of the tom-tom by Frank may show all the characteristics of creativeness 
when he is allowed to beat out the frenzy of an Indian war-dance or the 
fury of the approaching storm. 

Self-expression may be contrasted with imitation. In self-expression, 
the child’s responses are on the level of his owm ability and age, motivated 
by bis o^vn feelings and ideas. This does not mean that there is no place 
for suggestions and guidance from others. It has been observed that con- 
siderable help may be given the child in his creative efforts through sug- 
gestions from the group— perhaps Irxicr in creative activities than in most 
other forms of behavior. 

In imitation, tlie child’s responses arc patterned. For example, the 
teacher may have the children draw some picture hanging on tlie svall or 
may have them WTile a short story, furnishing them with all the data and 
requesting them to put the facts together. In these activities there is little 
opportunity for self-expression. Lowcnfeld* has presented the following 
contrasts of self-expression and imitation: 


Self-Expression 

Expression according to chUd’s 
own level 

Independent thinking 
Emotional outlet 
Freedom and Bexibility 
Early adjustments to new 
situations 

Progress, success, happiness 


Imitation 

Expression according to strange 
level 

Dependent thinking 
Frustration 

Inhibition and restriction 
Going along set patterns 

leaning toward others, depend- 
ency, stiffness 


child psychology have enipiMiieTtr''' stadents of 

svith favorahle^oUonTLileb^' children 
ottm have difficulty ejptessinv’,^. “Ti' children, which they 

often released through rr ^ ” ^'^’^b-dominated environment, is 

Macu^ Company by the 
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u playground Louise frequenfly quarreled and had temper out- 

^rsts. She was described by the playground supervisor as “a ball of fire." 
However in her art activities (clay modeling and painting) another self ap- 
peared These products depicted a child with considerable originality, and 
with the orderliness and quality characteristic of the poet. 


Aesthetic appreciation. The development of the ability to accom- 
plish things regarded as worthwhile is accompanied by the building of 
an appreciation of similar things created by others. Thus, appreciation 
develops as a result of growth in creative expression, and may be re- 
garded as one of the values to be derived from growth in creative ex- 
pression. The purpose of appreciation is enjoyment. Many teachers lose 
sight of this in their teaching and often miss the close relationship to 
be found between the development of certain skills and the appreciation 
of the aesthetic elements involved in the products. 

There are common as well as specific problems involved in the ac- 
quisition of aesthetic appreciation. Studies show that the transfer of ap- 
preciation from one area to another is not automatic. If the art instructor 
wants the’ pupils to increase their appreciation of the dance or music he 
must relate the classroom activities in art to the dance or music. There 
are certain fundamental principles in common, but the pupils need to be 
guided in seeing and understanding these common fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

The traditional grading system presents one of the most frequently 
observed barriers to training for aesthetic appreciation. This, perhaps, 
results from the relative difficulty involved in evaluating growth in 
aesthetic appreciation. It is much easier to measure a pupil’s ability to 
recite a poem or name the principal characters in a play than to measure 
his aesthetic appreciation of the poem or play. 

If we are interested in increasing a pupil’s appreciation for fine arts 
or music we must keep appreciation as an important objective and make 
use of learning procedures designed to develop appreciation. Aesthetic 
appreciation involves both emotional and intellectual development. An 
intellectual understanding of the conditions under which a song was 
written or a painting produced may be most important in the develop- 
ment of appreciation among more mature pupils. However, this intel- 
lectual information alone is insufficient. Tlie development of appreciation 
for the poem includes increased understanding, a feeling tone, and in 
many cases a sharpened imagery of the situation. Actual experiences in 
\vriting poems, use of visual aids, dramatizations, good oral readings, and 
group projects in writing are useful in the development of the com- 
ponents making up what is termed aesthetic appreciation. The beginning 
point for teaching the pupil to appreciate things encountered in In’s ph>'si- 
cal or social environment is a social climate that does not interfere with 
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creative expression. Also, a teacher who has developed aesthetic appre- 
ciations and who is able through sound learning principles to lead others 
to develop aesthetic appreciation, will significantly affect the learning 
and development of aesthetic appreciation among her pupils. 

Guiding the child in the development of creative ability 

The motitation of creative expression. The fundamental principles 
of motivation and learning are as applicable to the development of 
creativeness as they are to other aspects of the child's growth and learn- 
ing. Creative expression does not appear in a vacuum; neither does it 
appear without motivation and effort. Students of psychology have em- 
phasized the value of the fine arts in satisfying basic needs. Likewise, 
the creative expressions of children through drawing or other media 
have been found useful in studying the personality dynamics of individual 
children. 

There are many opportunities available for creativeness in motor and 
anguage s 'I s. The dance, dramatics, and writing as media for creative 
expression are frequently used in the modem school program. The 
of expression for the intel- 
K“"evcr, all school-age children should be en- 
Muraged and slitnulaled to express themselves through the language arts 

ehMri“ 1",°“®^ S'mo'XiO" may be provided by having 

cUdren relate certain aspects of their experiences-Lv th« sUt he 

Sc * cMlr'^ h ' Cl-iahnas h™ and 
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not Jikely to display creative thinking. Giililies 3 presents a good descrip- 
tion of how one teacher, by gaining the confidence of a group of under- 
privileged children, was able to secure their participation in creative 
dramatics. Preparation for creative dramatics includes such activities as 
guided reading and listening to other children’s stories. It is also de- 
pendent upon the proper set or attitude which can only be secured in 
an atmosphere where the children feel that they are wanted and are 
part of the total group. Studies of the dynamics of child behavior show 
various causes underlying security; however, there is no substitute for 
an inner-contentment fostered in an atmosphere where the individual is 
not inhibited through fear of severe censure or disapproval. 

Third, the child does bis best creative efforts in an atmosphere of 
freedom. The child who is told what, when, and how to do something 
will not have the opportunity to exercise his own initiative or give ex- 
pression to his own feelings and ideas. This does not mean that guidance 
is necessarily a barrier to self-activity. When guidance is presented in a 
democratic spirit of helpfulness it becomes a source of encouragement 
to the child. Parents and teachers have the responsibility for providing , 
opportunities for children to act on their own purposes toward satisfying 
the need for self-expression. The parent or teacher who sets an example 
for the child through his own creative activity need not expect the child 
to be inspired to duplicate this effort or activity. Control and direction, 
whether they are by example or by teaching, will inhibit self-expression 
and destroy originality and creativeness. 

The danger of stereotyped procedures. Educators are becoming 
more aware of the deleterious effects of unimaginative or stereotyped 
school work. Also, there is an increased recognition of the importance of 
creativeness in the lives of growing boys and girls. Educational psycholo- 
gists have recognized, since the early teachings of William fames and 
others, that stereotyped procedures in school tend to produce stereotyped 
products. We can see the results of these stereotyped procedures in the 
drawings of children who are taught to imitate rather than to express 
themselves. We discussed this earlier in the chapter. We also pointed out 
that stereotyped procedures may evolve as a result of imitation of things 
observed on television or heard on the radio. The extent to which chil- 
dren will develop stereotyped procedures will depend largely upon J)ow 
teachers and others who guide them in tlieir educational growth proceed. 

Problem solving 

Master teachers have constantly interspersed the learning experi- 
ences of their students with problem-solving. Hou^ever, despite the vir- 

^ Emily P. GiJWies, “Crosses and Knives," Childhood Education, Vol. 23 (19-17). 
pp. 382-387. 
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Although optimuni conditions may be provided for the growth of creative 
ability, it should be stated again that training and practice cannot 
transcend maturation. This is clearly shown in studies involving drawing 
and rhythm activities in the first, second, and tliird grades. 

Thinking and problem-solving abilities do not develop in a vacuum. 
Children need guidance in the development of problem-solving ability. 
Many opportunities for problem-solving behavior appear in the classroom. 
The problem-solving process seems to involve four essential functions: 
(1) an orientation function; (2) information gathering function; (3) an 
S T <'*> “ function, 
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CHAPTER IZ 
Character Education 


Tile Hebraic words. "Train up a child in ihc siay he 
should go and when he is old he will not tlepail from it, illuminate I 
one aim of education Uiat has persisted throughout the ages— the forma- 
tion of character. When we consider the function of education as the 
preparation of cluldren for adulthood and membership in the group, 
community, or state, this is easily understood. The importance of religious 
and moral training was recognized in the teaching of the church, and is 
fostered today in difierent religious educational programs. 

The problem of character education is not new. U was regarded as 
important in early colonial schools, and was closely identified with re* 
ligious instruction. It has received special attention during the last few 
decades, sometimes under the title. Moral and Spiritual Values, Sucli 
terms have been introduced in public education in order to escape a 
religious connotation; however, the character education movement has 
usually been ill-defined both as to objectives and directions. Some 
people have looVed upon character as something distinct and separate 
from intelligence, knowledge, or ernoHonal development. Character is 
evidenced in behavior, and behavior cannot be detached from intelli* 
gence, knowledge, and level of maturity. This is implied in the definition 
offered by Neumeyei; 

As a moial qu^ty, chaiactei is the sum and organization of traits, atli- 
and babite oriented with leference to an objective standard o! conduct 
It is the of personality that conditions or determines tbe course of action 
in a situation requiting choices in tenns of moral values.' 

Frequently character, nunality, and ethical behavior are used inler- 
c gea y. Although hard and fast boundary lines between these con- 

D. v» "" 
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ceptual areas cannot be drawn, certain distinctions should be made to 
help the student better understand their genesis and growth. 

Morality is concerned with conformity to certain standards as a 
guide to behavior. Character may or may not involve such conformity. 
According to Jones character is a more dynamic and a more inclusive 
concept. He states: 

In character development much more attention is given to volitional factors 
and to individual creativeness in the realm of goals to be achieved than is true 
in moral or ethical growth. If we add to morality the ability to reconstruct one s 
values and the volitional powers sufficient to direct conduct progressively to- 
ward such evolving values, then we have character. . . 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL BEHAVIOR 


Moral development has two phases: (1) the development of moral 
behavior, and (2) the development of moral concepts. It is well known 
that moral knowledge does not necessarily insure moral ““duct con- 
sistent with it. One reason for this is that habits are formed ‘htough 
practice. It is far easier to teach one what is good behavior thmugh 
Lbalization than to be one of die “doers.” Also, ones behavior is 
motivated by many factors other than his “““I 
sures, reactiL to peers, family attitudes, attitudes 
desires, and many other factors operate to affec t a child s beliavior. .. 

How moral behavior is learned 

I„ a list cnvironinenta^^^ 

most important, for most chJdccn h^ 

first perceptions they 1““^ d«l f U ^ y ,he home-and 

precept and example. A f __ j.j yj the foundational 

these impressions are made dunng Undoubtedly, a good home 

habits and moral attimdes -/j/, ™is«^ Savfghurst and 
?at^r:rS;eT«^hat?haracter is .earned. These are: 

through reward and pimishment 

through unconsdous imitation 

through reflective thinking 

evemon Joues. ~r 
Alanuul of Child FsycMogy, m L. Carmicl. . 

and Sons, 1954), p. 781. AddexcM Chancier end Fmcaddy 

a Robert 1. Havighorst and g .7 

(New York: John Wiley and Sons, imai. PP 
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Uaming to bel.ave according to certain standards follows ll.e same 
principles ot learning as do ollter forms of learning. ^ 

sources shows that teaching a child dogmas creeds or inks "f “ 

insulBcient. It he is to develop good moral habits ho must he 
the development and practice of such habits, newards for good conduct 
and reproof or punishment for undesirable conduct may he off^tiv 
means for developing such habits. Studies of honesty among children 
have shown tliat young children must learn moral behavior in spccihc 
situations; such learnings are later intcgtalcd into a unifying concept. 
Thus, the development of moral behavior consists of acquiring habits 
which are integrated into a unifying concept. It is in this unifying process 
that fundamental moral concepts and beliefs present in most religious 


teachings may be very eSective. 

It is well Icnown that children tend to develop habits similar to 
those practiced by their parents and others with whom they are closely 
associated. This may be closely related to reward and punishment. The 
child discovers that he is rewarded when he follows their wishes and 
behaves as they do. By imitating their behavior be secures their approval. 
The habit of imitating tends to carry over outside the family. The child 
may imitate another child, his older brother or sister, his teacher, or even 
some character in the movies, comic boolcs, or on television. 

The development of moral behavior is closely related to the satisfac* 
tion of needs. The boy or girl at school who. feels insecure with the 
group will behave differently in response to the demands of the group 
than will the boy or girl who feels secure. The explanation of deviant 
behavior should not be oversimplified. This is illustrated in the case of 
Harry, a sixth grader. 


Harry has a record of lying and stealing from the lime he entered Willow 
School in the second grade. Mrs. Weaver, a teacher of the old-school of thought 
blames the lack of discipline in the home for Harry’s dishonesty. Miss Hart, 
who lecrally completed a course dealing with the mental hygiene of the school 
child, talks of Harry s needs that axe not being met at home or at school. The 
principal, who is well acquainted with Harry’s father, asserts that Harry is just 
like his father, The explanations, though somewhat different, are alike in that 
the three recognize that Harry’s dishonesty is a form of learned behavior. 


The emergence and derelopment of conscience. In popular lan- 
guage cOTScience is thought of as a self-directive and self-censotine 
agency. There has, however, been much general speculation about its 
emergence and Us dependability as a guide. The child during the early 
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Standards or the “voice of conscience"'* Psychoanalysts have referred to 
these interna] standards as the superego, represented in the person by 
the mores and standards of the parents, other adult associates, peers, and 
the culture and teachings of the society in which he Jives, 

There is considerable evidence from psychoanalytical studies that 
much of ones behavior is governed by inner forces not present in the 
conscious mind. Many of the impressions, feelings of guilt, and anxieties 
whicli govern behavior lie deep within the unconscious part of the mind 
frequently referred to as the subconscious. It is important, then, that chil- 
dren, during their developmental years,' have aSection, security, and 
effective guidance which can contribute to the favorable development of 
inner standards both at the conscious and subconscious levels. 


Growth in moral behavior. Depending upon both maturation and 
experience, the individual acquires the behavior pattern of his culture 
gradually. Moral behavior here is based upon social sanctions rather 
than authority. Such a concept of moral behavior does not lead to stability 
of morals and is not in harmony with the viewpoint of welhestablished 
religious groups, although the behavior of members of different religious 
bodies is influenced to a marked degree by the sanctions of peers and 
neighbors. 

It is Important for the growing individual to acquire certain standards 
as guides if he is to live a harmonious life. These standards furnish him 
with boundaries, limits, and freedoms in his behavior. It was pointed out 
earlier that when a child lives up to the standards set by his parents he is 
praised. Since praise is closely associated with affection and security, 
these basic needs are supplied. We may note this with Sally. At the age 
of five Sally assumes responsibility for pulling away her dolls and other 
play things. She is praised by her parents for accepting this responsibility. 
This sense of responsibility grows so that by the time Sally enters school 
she is capable of assuming responsibility for taking care of her wraps, 
books, and other things wluch she takes with her to school. If this be- 
havior is reinforced at school, Sally will grow in responsibility in harmony 
with the principles of growth and learning set forth in earlier chapters. 
With guidance Sally can easily be trained to assume responsibility in a 
wide range of activities, including behavior outside the home and school. 
Transfer of training principles, described in Chapter 8, operate with 
habit patterns as well as with facts and principles. , , 

Ugurel-Semin = reports a .study of sharing conducted with 291 chil- 
dren between the ages of four and sixteen attending the primary school 


* Wesley A. Smith. “Conscience and ConflicI; Tlic Moral Force in I’crsonality.’* 
Child fg '; and Moral Judgments of Children," Jounw! 

of AhtmTand Social Psychology. Vol. 47 (1932). pp. 463-474. 
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of Istanbul It was noted that tile selfish Icndcocy, at its heiglil among 
"betln the ages of four and sis gradually diminished I ler^ 
after There was a slight tendency for children from arge fanidies to b 
more generous than those from small families. One of Ihc most eornplelo 
studies of moral development in the child B that by Piaget 
deavoted to interpret the child’s concepls of moral rules. In one study 
150 children betiveen the ages of six and twelve were told stories involv- 
ing a conflict between obedience to parents and a sense of luslice and 
were requested to solve the conflict. Tlierc was a continuous and steady 
decline with advancing age in the choice of solutions based upon obe- 
dience to parents. Thus, only Eve per cent of the eleven-year-olds favored 
the solution “obedience to parents" while 03 per cent of the svjt-ycat- 
olds chose this as a solution. From studying lire rules of play and moral 
judgments pertaining to stories, Piaget presented two moral systems; 
(1) coercive pressure resulting from rules, and (2) free cooperation and 
respect for the rules based upon mutual understanding. The expansion of 
moral judgjneut from specific situations in the home to situations outside 
the home is gradual, occurring as a result of maturation, training, and n 
wide range of experiences. 

Moral concepts and the beginning of moral judgment 


The child’s development of tlie sense of self, standards of behavior, 
and patterns of feelings develop out of the social atmosphere at home, 
in the neighborhood, and later, at school. His early concepts of what is 
right and wrong are closely identified with the things his parents permit 
and forbid. In the closely Vmit home the young child associates right and 
truth with the statements from his parents. As he matures and becomes 
a member of larger groups, rules and moral judgments become less rigid 
and authoritarian. The feelings and needs of the group are given increased 
consideration. Also, with increased mental and educational growth the 
child is able to make a more critical analysis of rules earlier accepted 
without questions or doubt This is sometimes a disturbing condition for 
parents and teachers. 


The expansion of a child’s moral concepts may be noted in the de- 
vebpment of his concept of jusUce. The chUd’s concept of jusUce like 
other concepts, is a product of learning. It will vary wth age, intelligence, 
Mcial-class status and other factors aSecting learning. A study by Durkin ’ 

“g>'‘h-grade pupils 

ir r, communily Ihe 

children were tested by means of story-situations and questing. The 
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kinds of responses given to the question of what a child should do if hit 
by another child are presented in Table 12-1. These results indicate a 
relationship between chronological age and concepts of justice. The older 
children showed more concern for mitigating factors in the situation. 
The answers to the question do not support the notion that reciprocity 
increases with age. This was perhaps related to the middle-class culture 
represented by the homes of the children studied. 


TABLE 12-1. Responses by Children to the Question of What 
a Child Should Do if Hit by Another Child (Durkin) 


NOMBEB OF CinLDREN 


KIND OF RESPONSE 





13 

27 

Tell authority person 


15 

7 

Return identical aggression 

Other 

(5) 

(10) 

6 

(4) 

1 

Ignore aggression 

Withdraw from situation 

3 

2 


Have aggressor apologize . 

Tell aggressor to stop 

Exclude aggressor from play 

1 

2 

1 

Do nothing 

1 



Undecided 





Mrs. Weaver asked ^ ,,,, did not keep 

Hr;tc..r"T.eaL7 Abs\ra. ^ of 

does not keep obtUren from^dmng The extent to which 

particular situations arise i ^ upon the nature of the teach- 

such knowledge will functi P ^ ^ . favorable condi- 

ings. opportunities to P™ ^ is evidence from many 

tions, and the ^^Sree ,Xol is more honest in the performance 

“iS -S' -i'™ 

likely to feci such a need. about 

Often moral eoncepU conar * bate and distrust 

love and the brotherhood of rnan t h ,,ome or 

practiced against “''“"^"Ynds that behavior frequently does not har- 
some other place, n 
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of Utanbul, It was noted that tlte 'f 

eUldien between the ages of four and six, gradually diniraished ttiete 
alter There was a slight tendency for diildren from large faimlies to be 
more generors than ttose from small famdies. One of the most complete 
studies of moral development in the clifld is that by Piaget w o en 
deavoied to interpret tile child’s concepts of moral rules. In one study 
150 children between the ages of six and twelve were told stones involv 
ing a conflict between obedience \o parents and a sense of instice ana 
sveie requested to solve the conflict. Tliere was a continuous and steady 
decline with advancing age in the choice of solutions based upon obe- 
dience to parents. Thus, only five per cent of the eleven-year-olds favored 
the solution “obedience to parents” while 95 per cent of the six-year- 
olds chose this as a solution. From studying the rules of play and moral 
judgments pertaining to stories, Piaget presented two moral systems: 

(1) coercive pressure resulting from rules, and (2) free cooperation and 
respect for the rules based upon mutual understanding. The expansion of 
moral judgment from specific situations in the home to situations outside 
the homo is gradual, occurring as a result of maturation, training, and a 
wide range of experiences. 

Moral concepts and the beginning of moral judgment 
The child's development of the sense of self, standards of behavior, 
and patterns of feelings develop out of the social atmosphere at home, 
in the neighborhood, and later, at school. His early concepts of what is 
right and wrong axe closely identified with the things his patents permit 
and forbid. In the closely knit home the young child associates right and 
truth witli the statements from his parents. As he matures and becomes 
a member of larger groups, rules and moral judgments become less rigid 
and authoritarian. The feelings and needs of the group ate given increased 
consideration. Also, with increased mental and educational growth the 
child is able to make a more critical analysis of rules earlier accepted 
without questions or doubt. This is sometimes a disturbing condition for 
parents and teachers. 

The expansion of a child’s moral concepts may be noted in the de- 
velopment of his concept of justice. The child's concept of justice, like 
other concepts, is a product of learning. U will vary with age. intelligence, 
social-class status and other factors affecting learning. A study by Durkin ’ 
dealing with tlus problem involved second-, fifth-, and eighth-grade pupUs 
ftvm P,oteUnt homes o! a midweslern commumty, ihe 

children were tested by means „( slory-siluations and qnestions. The 
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kinds of responses given to the question of what a child should do if hit 
by another child are presented in Table 12-1. These results indicate a 
relationship between chronological age and concepts of justice. The older 
children showed more concern for mitigating factors in the situation. 
The answers to the question do not support the notion that reciprocity 
increases with age. This was perhaps related to the middle-class culture 
represented by the homes of the children studied. 


TABLE 12-1. Responses by Children to the Question of What 
a Child Should Do if Hit by Another Child (Durkin) 


KIND OF RESPONSE 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
GRADE 

2 5 8 


Tell authority person 
Return identical aggression 

Other 

Ignore aggression 
Withdraw from situation 
Have aggressor apologize 
Tell aggressor to stop 
Exclude aggressor from play 
Do nothing 
Undecided 


15 

8 

(5) 


13 

15 

( 10 ) 


27 

7 

(4) 

1 


. . rtmcevls and moral behavior. When 

Discrepancree betrveen moral ““ P Harry 

Mrs. Weaver ashed Harry Didn J" wrong did not heep 

answered “Yes." However, the and wrong 

Harry from stealing. Abstract now g regarded as wrong when 
does not keep children . T,L'''are tempted. The extent to which 

particular situations arise m w 1 V ,1,3 ,333],. 

such knowledge will function w P favorable condi- 

ings, opportunities to practice e g ,j.j jj evidence from many 
tions, and the degree of „ ;„ore honest in the performance 

sources that the bright child a child. The best explanation 

of educational tasks than , £33! ,1,3 need to cheat in order 

tor this is that the bright child does n children are quite 

to excel in school tasks, whereas average and 

likely to feel such a need. . 3,1,3,^ j]ie child hears about 

Often moral concepts conflict distrust 

love and the brotherhood of man a ;3i,gious groups at home or 

practiced against certain ^evior frequently does not har- 

some other place. He also finds tnai 
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nionize will, teachings. He heats notes 

data the desitahility oS henesty and tmthfnlness as .deals, bet note 
that these ideals ate net p.aeticed to many of then 5™“^' ' . 
ssith others He Ends it diSevdt to distinguish between duhonesly and 


behavior classified as fact. , , . .l „ ^ fiv#. 

In a study by Wolfensteto • hoys aud guls between the ages of^hve 
and sMeen wete ashed to tell a stoty about a “good boy (or gnl). An 
analysis of the stories showed important age aud sex differences. Itie 
young children seemed to relate goodness ryith gralificatioil, wh.le older 
childicQ lelaled it to postpoixement of gratification leading to future 
levvaid. Boys* themes often expressed a conflict between moral values and 
ego integrity, e.g., between suppressing aggression and the maintenance 
of one’s masculine characteristics. That is, “one should stand up and 
fight" when attacked, even though this may be in conflict with a moral 


code against fighting or agression. 


Developing a sense of trust and responsihiUtij. It was pointed out 
earlier that habits of responsibility ate not developed passively through 
exhortations and formal teachings. If a child is to develop a sense of 
trust and responsibility he must be trusted to take care of himself and 
to accept certain responsibilities. In this complex age in which the indi> 
vidual is faced with many problems and hazards, many parents and 
teachers are likely to ovcrprotect their diildren. Children of seven or 
eight years of age may be carried to school by their parents, even though 
they live only three blocks from the school. They may be very carefully 
supervised on the playground and not allowed to swing high or do any 
appreciable amount of climbing. One eight-year-old was heard to say, 
Tile way you treat me about crossing the street you must think I want 
to get killed, Hazards at home, school, and on the streets must be 
recognized and dealt with, else the already hi^ accident mortality rate 
among children wfil become higher. U is better for these hazards to be 
dealt with as a group enterprise in which each child is made to feel that 
be is largely responsible for his own safety as well as partially responsible 
for the safety of olliets. 


Inadequate protection which leads to fear or actual harm tends to 
destroy a child’s confidence in himself as well as in others Working 
mothers frequently leave children to shift for themselves after they get 
home from school. Children need guidance and protection along with the 
oppotlunily 10 assert tlidi independence. The amount ot responsibility a 
patUcular child can accept toU depend upon a number of factors to- 
clod.ng const.titoooal characteristics, maturation, and experience. How- 

( ISSO). rp, 3at<M.5. “1 CcodjMss. AmerKon PtyclioloEistt, VoL 5 
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ever, it is safe to say that adolescents who were not given opportunities 
to develop habits of responsibility during the preschool and early ele- 
mentary school years are ill-equipped to assume responsibility as teen- 
agers. The preschool and early elementary-school child needs an adult 
in the background to furnish him with the needed security for developing 
a sense of trust in himself as well as in others. 

Trust, then, can be built or broken by too much protection or too 
little attention and guidance. Excessive expectations also fail to build a 
sense of trust or tend to destroy such a sense once it has been established. 
There is always a danger that a parent or teacher will expect too much 
of the child who displays a high degree of responsibility. They may 
expect the child to perform at a high level all the b’me. If he fails to 
complete an assignment or otherwise fails to live up to expectations he is 
reprimanded and made to feel that he has failed. No child, adolescent, or 
adult can perform at a peak level all the time. Even the most responsible 
adults express misgivings about their ability at times. 

A sense of trust and responsibility can best be built during the early 
years by (1) recognizing individual differences among children, (2) 
recognizing the maturatfooal level of the individual child, (3) providing 
an emotional climate of affection and security, and (4) giving the child 
the controlled freedom needed for satisfying his need for independence 
and status. 

The role of discipline 

Although discipline is an old and universal problem, one finds con- 
flicting claims and viewpoints about it. The word discipline is derived 
from a Latin verb signifying to Icam. Certainly discipline is usually 
related to learning. The behavior of children and adolescents is not 
always in accord with what adults expect. Thus, they are steered into 
certain preferred ways of behaving through a system of rewards and 
punishment. Punishment in particular has come to be closely identified 
with discipline. Because of negative connotations of the w-ord, it is also 
sometimes called "setting limits." It is related to giving the child the 
controlled freedom needed for satisfying his need for independence and 
status.” 

The wholesome function of discipline. Although discipline seems 
to be essential in the rearing and training of children, it is not ahiays 
successful. If the outcomes of discipline are to be judged successful or 
not one must consider its function. Havighurst » described three svholc- 
somo uses of discipline. The first is to teach the child that the world 
responds in an orderly fashion to his actions. The only kind of control 
• Robert J. Havishurst, "Tlie Fundions of Succcsdol DtapKnc," UnJeritanJ- 
ing the Child, Vol. 21 ( 1952), PP. 38-37. 
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one can achieve over hia world ia to predict wtat will '‘“fen “ “ 
of his actions. He does this when he hnins Vns fing® “ 

hurts his bare feet on sharp pebbles, or maslres his linger with a haminer. 

He also learns to predict punishment from his parents when he does cer- 
tain things. There is a need for orderliness and consistency m these 
punishments, such as occurs from touching the hot stove. Inconsistent 
discipline, by wbicb the child is punished one day and not the next tor 
the same act, leaves the child confused about what will happen to him. 

It is only through consistent discipline that he learns of a moral orderliness 

in the world. j .? j „ 

A. second wholesome function of discipline is to ieoch the cmia a 
reasonable degree of social conformity. Through discipline the child is 
taught to dress himself each morning, not to expose certain parts of his 
body, to beep clean, to speak kindly to others, to behave at school, to 
cooperate in team activities, and to respect the property of others. Too 
rigid discipline, frequently related to overprotection, may lead to com- 
plete social conformity and a lack of initiative and originality or to 
rebellion. A certain amount of social conformity is essential for social 
interaction. However, to insist upon complete social conformity just for 
the sake of conforming destroys all semblance of independence and may 
lead to personal maladiustments. 

A third wholesome function of discipline suggested by Havighurst 
is to help the child develop self-control and self-discipline. Through 
wholesome discipline the child is taught to substitute inner for outer 
controls. It was pointed out earlier that conscience as an inner controlling 
force emerges in situations early in life in which certain forms of behavior 
are referred to as good, while certain other forms of behavior are referred 
to as bad. It is dviring the preschool yean that punishment from those 
he loves for doing that which he has been told is wrong helps him to 
develop a conscience which acts as an inner voice. Havighurst states: 
“A balance of consistent punishment with a good deal of affection on the 
part of parents seems to be the only formula for the development of self- 
control and self-direction." 

Dbriplinu and character. It has been emphasted tteonghout ibis 
chapter that discipline is closely identified with character tomiation. The 
c'TS '“haints, the ultimate 

for all Situations. Theici^CSrulivt^^^^^^^^^ 

p. 37. 
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processes whioli can only be learned in specific situations through indi* 
VI ual effort Through guidance such learnings can be generalized to a 
variety or situations. 

The development of self-control can only take place in situations 
where children and adolescents are given opportunities to practice self- 
control, not in situations where all controls are imposed upon them. 
Some conclusions and generalizations about the role of discipline in 
character development are as follows; 

1. True discipline is a learning process designed to establish certain 
preferred ways of behaving. 

2. The end result of discipline should be increased self-control. 

3. Consistency of discipline, not severity, is important in the de- 
velopment of character. 

4. Through discipline the individual learns that there are certain 
rules and regulations that must be followed. 

5. Through guidance the individual can be taught that certain be- 
havior patterns are associated with punishment while others are 
associated with approval and rewards. 

Attitudes, ideals, and values 

Education is both directly and indirectly concerned vrith the mold- 
ing of character and personality— a process through which individuals 
take on the attitudes, ideals, and values of the society of which they are 
a part. These are extremely important to the goals of education. The 
purposes and goals of man are not in themselves subject to scientific 
investigation. They represent the aspirations and needs of man. 

The development of atiitudes. Attitudes relate to situations around 
which we have constructed behavior patterns and built up various con- 
cepts and feelings. The child, born and reared in a social world, is con- 
tinuously subject to ever-changing social stimuli. Socially, he tends to 
become what his environment makes him. Atiitudes are often tinged \vitJ> 
emotions, and may be displayed in emotional as ^vell as in rational be- 
havior. Evidence, based on observations of children, shows that the fun- 
damental pattern of many attitudes is laid down during the preschool 
years. The source of these attitudes lies primarily in the culture of the 
home. Attitudes toward father, mother, brother, and sister are learned 
largely through the behavior patterns encountered in the home environ- 

was pointed out in Chapter 6 that the individual’s attitude toward 
the self and others is determined largely by the attitude others take 
toward him. Thus, at an early age lie acquires some rather definite 
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EOlions about self and othera like him. -fte 

cultural level of the home have a tremendous mllucnce upon the child s 
attitudes. This was observed in a study by Dolger and Ginandes of 
the attitudes toward discipline exhibited by children Iroro dJIercol socio- 
economic and cultural groups. Children were selected tfOsn issosohooh 
in New York City which differed widely in their educational philosophy 
and m the socioeconomic and cultural status of the pupils. The attitudes 
of the children regarding the action to be taken against Jimmy, a prob- 
lem-child six years of age, were studied. The children were also inter- 
viewed concerning disciplinary measures appropriate for ten situations 
involving problem behavior. 

Important differences in the altitudes of these two groups of chil- 
dren toward appropriate disciplinary measures for specific types of prob- 
lem behavior were noted. The diildren from low socioeconomic back- 
pounds were more inclined to hold the individual child responsible for 
the misbehavior and they were more concerned with his punishment 
tlian were the children from the high socioeconomic and cultural back- 
grounds. The-lattcr group of children seemed to comprehend an environ- 
mental basis for such conduct. The low socioeconomic status group ex- 
pressed the opinion that a truant officer should see that the child who 
played ’’hookey" from school is punished; while the other group of chil- 
dren were inclined to account for the misconduct on the basis of an 
unhappy home or unhappy school life or some other factor largely beyond 
the control of the individual child. The children from the low socio- 
economic group frequently referred to reform schools, truant officers, 
and correction homes in connection with the serious offenses. The chil- 
dren from the high socioeconomic levels did not reveal familiarity with 
these guardians of the law. These differences in the attitudes have an 
important bearing on the needs and nature of guidance that should be 
provided for children and adolesceots. 

The deceiopment of intergroup auitudes. Of the attitudes devel- 
oped by children and adolescents, perhaps the most important are those 
which they develop toward other persons, especially as members of the 
different groups which make np their society. These are refened to as 
rnter^oup attitudes. Such attitudes determine the extent to which an 
rniirvrdual can work with otliers on common probiems or toward a com- 
mon goat and ate very important in group planning and group action. 

the "> "i* them, a leffection of 

the atutndcs of their parents and others with whom they have been 

md -a.M.en-s Allllod. To„„a Disdpltoe 

(1946-17), pp. lfll.165. SUitus, Joumd of Experimental Education, VcL 15 
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closely identified. Contacts with a particular group during childhood 
also aifect the child’s prejudices. However, such contacts alone are insuf- 
ncient for the development of desirable intergroup relationships, espe- 
cially when home or other influences have adverse or opposing attitudes. 
The schools face a difficult problem in combating prejudices. How, then, 
can teachers deal Avith prejudices formed at home and reinforced by 
other forces or conditions in our society? Certain principles and methods 
have been found effective in building desirable and healthy group at- 
titudes in school-age children. Martin has set forth four principles which 
if applied by the skillful teacher should lead to the development of 
desirable intergroup attitudes. These are: 


Principle I: That program is most desirable which accepts the child as 
he is and provides recognition of accepting behavior on the part of each child 
toward every other child. 

Principle H; That program is most desirable which leads to an under- 
standing on the part of children of the reason why different people live as 
they do. 

Principle III: That program is most desirable which fosters interaction 
among representatives of different groups, with every representative being 
given equal status. 

Principle IV: That program is most desirable which makes it possible for 
each child to achieve success, but not at (be expense of others.^* 


T/ie development of ideals. Ideals and values differ from attitudes 
in their ever-present, imperative nature. Ideals are sometimes regarded as 
broad guiding principles of behavior, wlu'ch tend to give stability and 
direction to one’s life. During the early years of life ideals emerge and 
tend to pass through an elementary formative stage in harmony with the 
child’s innate equipment and (lie environmental forces playing upon 
him. It is during this period, when ideals are being formed, that con- 
science begins to appear as a vital force in behavior. The child’s ex- 
periences at this stage are rather narrow and lus ideals, very elementary, 
involving mainly the welfare and pleasure of the ego. As we look upon 
the socializing process as one of growth and development, so must we 
consider the process of acquiring ideals in the same way, especially during 
the expanding and developing period of life beginning \vith the early 
stages of adolescence. Ideals are thus dependent upon maturation and 
experience. Where the child's experiences have been quite limited, ideals 
tend to be narrow; where (he child’s experiences have been Fuller and 
more inclusive, ideals will be broader in scope. 

Ideals like attitudes, are taken up from the milieu in which the child 


12 William E. Atartin. "Some Ways to Dexelop Desirable Inlergroijp AltiludcJ 
in Children," Journal of the tiational Education Asiocialioti, Vol. 43 pp. 

219-220. 
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lives and leams. Consider the case of Don, who comes 
middle-class home. His father is a horticulturist and sprads com 
time weeding his W and caiiug Cot the flowers 

fore Don, like his father, appreciates tlie beauty ’Xi 

blooming flowers, and nice shrubbery. The home, chorch, other 
institutions of oui society have, as one of their maior obiectives, the 
development of desirable attitudes and ideals in boys and girls. This can 
best be done if the efforts are coordinated and the influences appear 
early in the lives of these boys and girls. 


Values— their meaning and importance. Any attempt to completely 
separate altitudes, ideals, and values would be misleading. Values refer 
to what we regard as important rather than what we know about some- 
thing. Each individual, develops his own system of values, and these are 
especially important in relation to morals and character. The meaning 
and nature of values may best be understood from a brief description of 
six main types, presented by Spianger.“ These six types are (1) the 
theoretical-individuals who regard theories and knowledge the aU-im- 
portant thing; (2) the acsfhcric-ooe who places a high premium on 
beauty, as in art; (3) The economic— one who cherishes things because 
of their material value; (4) the soctal-one who is influenced largely by 
social prestige and social factors; (5) the political— the individual who 
has a strong desire to control or to have power; and (6) the religious— 
the person who finds joy and satisfaction in his relationships with the 
Nvhole of life’s experiences and purposes for living. These values have 
been modified and organized into measurable tests, and considerable 
research has been conducted dealing with the nature and importance of 
values. 


Lecky “ has postulated that after values are integrated into the 
personality tliey act as barriers to the acceptance of new ones which 
might be in opposition to them. Eiom the point of view of mental hygiene 
this is important. Without the feeling that sometliing is important the 
person lacks the drives and stability essential for a life of happiness and 
success. Four prevailing sets of conditions ate set forth by Leckeyj (1) 
new values that are in opposition to those already accepted by the 
individual may be rejected; (2) new values may be so modified that 
they are no longer m opposition to the accepted values; (3) new values 

such a way ihal llie „cw values are ineoiporated into the total value- 


Eutflsh uuaei the .Me, Type, cf 
"P Leiky. Sci/<e„*,e„^ (K™ V,*, The l.koa Press, 1945), 
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Building sound values. The development of desirable moral con- 
cepts and sound values does not proceed in a vacuum. Neither are these 
developments unrelated to the mental-social, emotional, and physical 
development of the individual. The case of Connie bears this out. 

This is the first year Connie has attended Pine Street School. The father is 
^mewhat shiftless, and seems unable or unwilling to stay on one job very long. 
The mother, at the time of the encounter with Connie, had a job in a nearby 
hosiery factory. The family lives in a small house composed of four rooms, 
"’ho is thirteen years old, sleeps with her younger sister in one room, 
while the parents sleep in another, Connie is in the eighth grade and seems to 
be doing satisfactory work in school. She likes friends and recognition which 
she gets because of her physical prowess. Her home and neighborhood are un- 
important to her, and she is ashamed to have her friends visit her at home. She 
values highly the attention she gets from her classmates and the encourage- 
ment she gets from her teacher. Her science teacher, who came from an under- 
privileged background, seems to understand Connie and Connie is very fond of 
her. Connie’s associations with her have had a significant influence upon her 
values and moral standards. The influence of her school associations may also 
be observed in her social and mental development. These JnBuences have raised 
Connie’s aspiration level to where she plans to finish high school and then go 
into training for the career of a nurse. 

Children need to live and grow in an environment which fosters the 
development of sound values as a basis for their actions. The modern 
school, emphasizing the development of the whole child, is concerned 
with his spiritual development. Moreover, the child is exposed to a variety 
of values from many sources in the environments of the home, school, 
church, and neighborhood. Some of these are wholesome; others are less 
wholesome and sometimes unwholesome, depending partially, upon the 
interpretation given to them. The teacher has the responsibility of accept- 
ing the value patterns which the child brings to school and guiding him 
in the attainment of those values cherished and decreed as worthwhile 
by tlie society of which the individual and the school is an integral part. 

Conditions affecting character development 

Many useful studies have been conducted bearing on tlie relationship 
of various cultural forces and conditions upon the moral growtli and 
character formation of children and adolescents. Also, a variety of devices 
have been used for studying the behavior of children in situaUons m- 
volving cooperation, competition, generosity, honesty, persistence, self, 
control, prejudices, and anxieties. Studies in anthropology and psychology 
have furnished much information about the contributions of biological 
and cultural factors to the development of character. Materials from some 
of these studies are included in the subsequent discussions of conditions 
affecting moral growth and character formation. 
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bTe tel., school, other «,mmDDtty tastitutioDs. and “T 

Ss operate bannoniously in the education of the 
However, the heginning point is an emoKonaUy secure and hamionio 
home environment. 


Conscious formulation of knowtedge and understanding attitudes ooi 
values, and social relations harmonious with ethical teachings at home, 
church, school, and other character-building institutions 


Broad social expencnces involving good human relations com* 
bvned with sound ethical practices and teachings 

Development ot favorable attitudes toward sell, others, 
and the physical and social world 


Desire to be approved by family; taught good 
human relations involving others 

I BIRTH in an emotionally secure and \ 
I harmonious home environment I 


FIGURE 12-1. A Schematic Presenlotion Of Character DevelopmenI As Af- 
fected By Favorable Forces And Conditions 


^Vben the individual is rewarded for a display of unselfishness at 
home, he is hhcly to display this behavior at school and in other social 
situations. It mi^t he stat^ as a general principle that those social be- 
havioral responses which are accepted and rewarded at home will be 
getictalized to social respoTvses owtside Vbe bome. The manifestations of 
these responses are generally labeled character traits. 

In one study bearing on du$ a Family Relations Questionnaire was 
administered to 105 ten*year-olds.“ The questionnaire included six im- 
portant aspects of parent-child relations; ( 1) trust and security in parents 
mamlestcd m sharing confidences. (2) opportuniUes for self-expression, 
(3) parent recognition of the child’s play and work activities, (4) parent- 
A. a sharing in play and work, (5) parent’s sacrifice of ovvu interests for 
weUare and security of children. (6) family solidarity and mutual loyalty. 


Couth, "11120610:6 ol Alleaional FamUy 
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The reputation of the children was measured by several kinds of tests 
administered to teachers, youth-group leaders of the community, and 
peers, all of whom were well acquainted with the children. On the basis 
of these results each child was assigned scores on five character traits, 
honesty, moral courage, friendliness, loyalty, responsibility. These scores 
were assumed to measure the child’s moral behavior in social situations, 
with high scores indicating high moral principles and behavior in a(> 
cordance with these principles. Correlations were obtained bet\^^en each 
of the five character traits and scores on the Family Relations Question- 
naire, with the following results: 


Affeclional parent-child interactions and honesty 

AlFectional parent-child interactions and moral courage 

Affectional parent-child interactions and friendliness 

Affectional parent-child interactions and loyalty 

Affectional parent-child interactions and responsibility 


.63 

.51 

.71 

.69 

.79 


Social stratification and moral standards. The f 

the child are influenced by the special group to 

Different social groups adhere to different ' t h I’dSnnd The 

are likely to be more close y P xhe lower cultural-level 

likely to be of " J^th” r!nherentl^ svrong rather than 

parents regard certain type important reason why many 

harmful because of the want their children to go to 

upper-middle and upper- I P .hg. 

certain schools is that tney 

dren from the lower class or ^ro^^^ children from 

The results of ‘ differ in their behavior, although 

different socioeconomic gro P . communities, 

such differences families of the same socio- 

There are wide variatio different socioeconomic groups. It is 

economic status as w understand variations within each group as 

important for nces between groups. Too often children from 

well as the broad Jed by their teacher and by 

^tntroVSrfrom midio and upper socioeconomic groups. 
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, 0 . 0 , .U,on. » t 

‘“irony'Swh^ uyJ^ ta„gl.t U .bould be emphastod 

that \i the chuich is to be eSeclive in character training, the teaching must 

Hlaw tha fuadamental principles cf learning set forth m 

chology. For martmum transfer to occur, the teachmg must also generatee 

to daily living situations. . i.i i • 

A young child brought up in a religious atmosphere is likely to con- 
nect ideas of right and %vrong with the idea of God as one who rewards 
for good behavior and punishes for bad behavior. The small chdds in- 
cept of God is, like other concepts at this stage of maturity, concrete. T be 
idea he has of God as he develops wiU depend upon the concepts he ac- 
quires during the period of maturation and learning. A study reported by 
Bradshaw** indicates that this idea of God as one who rewards good be- 
havior and punishes bad behavior persists among a large percentage o£ 
children into adolescence. This may be noted in the results presented in 


TABLE I2r*2. Reli^ous Beliefs of Children and Adolescents 
{After Bredshauj) 


STATEMENT 

Ace 

FER CENT 

'VllO SAID 

TRUE 

PER CENT 

>VHO SAID 
FALSE 

PER CENT 

WHO SAID 

DO NOT 

KNOW 

Good people would 

go to heaven 

11-12.11 

68 

14 

18 


13-14.11 

54 

19 

27 


15-16.11 

43 

20 

35 

God will punish >ou 

« you aic bad 

11-ia.ll 

45 

40 

15 


13-14.11 

38 

49 

13 


15-iau 

38 

35 

27 

Bad people go 

11-12.11 

33 

34 


to hell 

13-14.11 

38 

49 



15-16.11 

15 

39 

46 


in rZ\ study of the Development of Religiow 

in ChJJrn, nnJ y oung People. M. Sc Thesis. Lomloa UnWenity. 
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Table 12-2. It should he emphasized again that the results one would find 
in answer to the questions proposed in Table 12-2 will depend upon the 
nature and intensity of the teachings as well as upon the maturation and 
learning of the children and adolescents concerned. 

A study reported by Woodward indicated that the interrelation of 
religion with family activities influenced parental treatment of children. 
Religious parents who are active in doing things with their children at 
church and elsewhere are likely to exert, both consciously and uncon* 
sciously, a positive religious influence on their children through story- 
telling, reading materials, the practice of certain rituals, references to 
God s will and love, and church attendance. On the other hand, religious 
parents who are domineering may send their children to Sunday School 
or other religious functions, while displaying little real concern over their 
religion. Such parents may also scold and punish their children and use 
religious threats, such as, “The devil will get you if you misbehave,” or 
God won’t love you if you do that.” A child with a religious background 
of threats and punishment will look upon God as a punitive person watch- 
ing for acts of guilt, while the child who looks upon God as one of love 
and forgiveness will not likely develop a sense of guilt and insecurity. 


The role of the school. The school is in many cases the only place 
where some children are furnished the opportunity for learning certain 
middle-class motivational patterns. This may be noted in the lower-class 
children’s cultural behavior related to dating, physical aggression, and 
manners. The notion that the boy who displays good manners and is con- 
siderate of others is a “sissy,” sometimes held by boys from lower-class 
culture, is not in harmony with the teachings and practices found in our 
high schools. Through contact with children from different socio-cultural 
backgrounds, the individual child learns that there are different ways of 
doing things and that some of these ways are preferred by their teaclicrs. 
Thus, the school is an important force in the moral and character develop- 
ment' of individual children. The teachings at school arc most effective 
when they are reinforced by the teachings in the home and other social 


institutions. 

In our attempt to impress the principles of justice and fair play upon 
growing boys and girls, we must be continuously aware that "actions 
speak louder than words." Pupils are arrare of every deed and word, even 
of the inflections in the voice. The importance of tlio teacher as a per- 
sonality on the attitudes, ideals, and values of children is generally recog- 
nized. This may account for the publics concern over the moral concepts 
and behavior of teachers. 


n I F Woodwold, ndallm. of Hcllglaus Tniains Ule PMcru to Pto 
Aduh Relisimt Life (New York; Bureau of Publications, Teachers Collcse, Colombia 
University, 1952). 
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The role of religion. The various reli^ons set forth certain funth- 
mental beliefs and practices which have an important influence on the 
lives of children, adolescents, and adults. The degree to which religious 
training and experiences will affect the lives of children and adolescents 
will depend upon the extent to which the leli^us teachings are grounded 
in tlie lives and teachings of tlje adults responsible for the rearing and 
training of the children. It was emphasized earlier that children learn both 
from example and precept. Teaching will be ineffective when examples 
are out of harmony with what is being tau^t. It should be emphasized 
that if the church is to be effective in character training, the teaching must 
follow the fundamental principles of learning set fortli in educational psy- 
chology. For maximum transfer to occur, the teaching must also generalize 
to daily living situations. 

A young child brought up in a religious atmosphere is likely to con- 
nect ideas of right and svrong with the idea of God as one who rewards 
for good behavior and punishes for bad behavior. The small child’s con- 
cept of God is, like other concepts at this stage of maturity, concrete. The 
idea he has of God as he develops will depend upon the concepts he ac- 
quires during the period of maturation and learning. A study reported by 
Bradshaw indicates that this idea of God as one who rewards good be- 
havior and punishes bad behavior persists among a large percentage of 
children into adolescence. This may be noted in the results presented in 


TABLE 122. 
(After Bradshau?) 


Religious Beliefs of Children and Adolescents 


PER CENT 


STATEMENT 

ACE 

Good people would 
go to heaven 

11-12.11 

13-14.11 

15-16.11 

Cod will punish jou 
if you are bad 

11-12.11 

13-14.11 

15-16.11 

Bad people go 
to licll 

11-12.11 

13-14.11 

15-ian 

__ 


PER CENT PtH CENT WHO SAID 
VVHO SAID WHO SAID DO NOT 
'TRUE FALSE KNOW 


68 14 18 

54 19 27 

45 20 35 


43 

40 

38 

49 

38 

35 

33 

34 

38 

49 

15 

39 


15 

13 

27 

33 

13 

46 


L Sc. Thews, London Univenity. 
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Table 12-2. It should be emphasized again that the results one would find 
in answer to the questions proposed in Table 12-2 will depend upon the 
nature and intensity of the teachings as well as upon the maturation and 
learning of the children and adolescents concerned. 

A study reported by Woodwd indicated that the interrelation of 
religion with family activities influenced parental treatment of children. 
Religious parents who are active in doing things with their children at 
church and elsewhere are likely to exert, both consciously and uncon- 
sciously, a positive religious influence on their children through story- 
telling, reading materials, the practice of certain rituals, references to 
God’s will and love, and church attendance. On the other hand, rehgious 
parents who are domineering may send their children to Sunday School 
or other religious functions, while displaying little real concern over their 
religion. Such parents may also scold and punish their children and_us8 
religious threats, such as, “The devil wdl get you i you mis e ave, m 
"God won’t love you if you do that.” A child with a rehpous b^grou-ul 
of threats and punishment will look upon God as a punitive person watch- 
ing for acts of guilt, while the child who looks upon God as one of love 
and forgiveness® will not likely develop a sense of guilt and insecurity. 

The role of the school. The school is in many cases the only place 
where some children are furnished die '“;„‘^“e'’iowerSs 

middle-class motivational patterns. This may be "^d " 3 

children’s cultural behavior 

manners. The notion ^ hJd L boys from lower-class 

siderate of others is a , cachings and practices found in our 

culture, is not in harmony s ‘ hildreo from different socio-cultural 

high schools. Through “ntacl h different ways of 

backgrounds, the “dividual ch, Id 

doing things and that “me „„,al and character develop- 

Thus, the school is an import , |,jn„s at school are most effective 
ment of individual children. TO ^nd other social 

when they are reinforced by the teaciiing 

institutions. nrinrioles of justice and fair play upon 

In our attempt to mpresste princ^l«o_^,_^^^^ 

growing boys and Sirls,_ w” ,^o,d, even 

speak louder than words. P i,„,,ortance of the teacher as a per- 
of the inflections in the yoi . children is generally recog- 

“Ll^lTs may'aroum t public’s concern over the moral concepts 

and behavior of teachers. , Trainins and Life Patients la the 

17 L. E. Woodiyarf, pSuicalions. Tcad.or. Colksc. Columbia 

AduU ndigious Life (New lo . 

University, 1952). 



T>i« Kttd EUmtntam School, gradet Union School Dutrict, 

fiflc^rt^Ti^uroa. Califonila 

Good physUo\ ?oei«Vies ol JtKoot or oHowhero help to create on emotional 
climoie <QvotoWe to de^roWe character development. 

Opportunities for increasing ethical understanding appear in teaching 
most, if not all the subjects of the school curriculum. For example, in the 
geography class the teacher can introduce the students to the lives of 
great explorers who exemplified the best in man. This may be followed 
by outstanding examples of people today who continuously strive to help 
their neighbors and others in lime of need and stress. Literature, history, 
science, and religion are filled with examples useful for ethical guidance 
and exploration. 

Essentials in moral and ethical teaming 

\Vc can give moral instruction in cither of two ways or in some com- 
bination of these ways. Children can be taught to “internalize” certain 
ideas, Iwlicfs, and ways of behaving without reference to the reasons that 
lie behind them. We may conceive of moral education here as, “This is 
not to reason who • . . , and use memory, drill, and hidden motives as 
means of instilling moral beliefs and acts. Another way would be to use 
reason along ssiih all moral leaching. These two methods should not he 
considered mutually cxclusiva It would appear that since moral teachings 
should be introduced at aU stages of life, the methods used and concepts 
prc«nud should depend upon a number of factors including the maturity 
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of the child, his mental ability, his educational level, his emotional and 
social development, and his religious background. 

Need for cooperative effort. Most acts of behavior cannot be ade- 
quately explained by a single factor or condition. The teen-ager who per- 
sists in damaging property at school or at church is motivated by a num- 
ber of reasons. It niay be comfortable for parents and the church to blame 
the movies, television, schools, or present day entertainment for the 
juvenile delinquent. The fact remains, however, that many basic habit 
patterns and attitudes are formed early in life. This idea was emphasized 
earlier in this chapter. Second, the church has a responsibility to help m 
meeting the needs of growing boys and girls, especially nee s t at 
adequately met by the home, school, and other community agencies. This, 
of course does not mean that meeting spiritual needs is not the prirnary 
function of the church. Third, the school must recognize that 
extends beyond that of teaching die three R’s and certam prescribed con- 
tent materials. This is being recognized more 

the country. To cite one example, the New York City of Educa^ 
which after more than a year of study and hearings 
adopted in the fall of 19S6 a guiding statement ^ ^achnig of moral 
and spiritual values. The statement as finally f -S- 

educadon is not the efforU of tho 

ever, it is the function of the scncwis " The con- 

home and church in SO“d at church 

cepts presented m ‘’"me, f gL^hmctional significance. The pro- 
are often too unrelated to divorced from other inter- 
gram of the church is in so rn y to have any 

ests of the child, and the ma P to be needed is a 

meaning for him m presen yj 

positive approach “ , J, impurity and not enough on purity, 

much emphasis has P' ^ dm„ the failings have been 

The virtue has been letl m tne suau 
paraded across the stage. ^ 

j „ The orcsent attitude in our society of the role 

Religious education. ? ^ as ( 1) an increasing recognition 

of religion in t,„d the role of religion in the devel- 

of the importance of spiritual ,0 how religion can bo 

opment of these values , o„tam for the development of boys 

integrated into a total e should education be concerned with 

Stifr iTu mber“S rtions m^ay well he offered to answer this ,ucs- 

„„ „ Piecae, Se,,neeeUUon e, .Ue Meieiece, Uav Unice 

Publishing Co., 1044), P- S*"- 
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ta. Perhaps the fact that Western f f f “f «sd£ 

itreterauh-^ru"^^^ 

issue of hDDtaD eTisle,.ce-its ori&m, its uature its mean.ng and pu^ose 
its destmy, especially with the detcrmmaHoD and rneseapable even s vvtach 
mark and move each person's lile-biilll, love, pMenthood, death. 

The increased delinquency today, in spite of unproved standards or 
living and increased education, presents a real challenge to educational, 
religious, and civic-minded leaders. Much of the character-building work 
is too aitificial and too highly organized to be effective. The level of 
character development frequently remains on a conforming or fair play 
basis, referred to in Table m. Characlei building that does not take 
into consideration the importance of the education of the emotions will be 
largely ineffective, lacking dynamic force essential for helping others with- 
out the promise of a reward or some fair retuirr for help rerrdered. Irv this 
connection the emotions have been aptly described as “the modes of phys- 
iological integration through which we meet relatively critical situations. 
Character based upon the desire to conform arid to please others will lack 
the strength aird dynamics needed to lead the individual to a full social 
and spiritual development. 


S«I/-got*erntng activities. It has been emphasized that self-control 
is not developed through the memory of rules of conduct, although these 
may ser\'e as goals. Boys and girls should be given opportunities to plan 
and execute behavior. They will need guidance at all levels of their 
de\'elDpment. Such guidance should be in harmony with their maturation, 
background of experiences, the difficulties of the problems concerned, and 
the goals to be attained. Self-governing youth poups at the school and in 
community institutions may be very effective in the development of 
civically-oricnted hoys and girls. Youth activities of some sort or another 
are sponsored by all the mayor religious bodies in the United States. Al- 
though Ure importance of tlieir work is difficult to estimate, evidence shows 
that where active community help and insUtutional supports are lacking, 
delinquent behavior flourishes. 


ou adolescents are fre- 

MrmunTv '’f"® AdvqDAlDly saUsBed through ordinary 

Bndaniitivru?™-' 7“°“^ ’**“'= adolescents are able to 

“ hX L ’ 'e r “"Dnnoity life as junior citi- 

Xu v V op ,o„„a 




ind forgiveness in daily living 
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for educattopal purposes and emotional oaUeb, to mtensi^ ee g 

to suggest outieU for needs not satisfied by other media. 

STI\fMARy 


The importance of character educaUon has been recognized dirough- 
out the ages. Frequently this has been referred to as moral trainii^, reU- 
gious education, and training in ethical ideals and principles. Certain 
distinctions have been oEered in this chapter. The importance of expen- 
ences in the development of character has been emphasized. It is generally 
recognized that moral concepts, altitudes, ideals, and values are out- 
growths of experiences. 

Modem concepts of child training lay stress on the fact that morality 
b not developed by rules, creeds, dogmas, or the estabUshroent of specific 
amounts of punishment for various acts of mischief. Thb does not mean 
that these have no value in training children. Rules and creeds cannot be 
judged apart from the institutions and conditions In which they appear. 
The emotional climate and teaching in the home, school, church, or else- 
where are extremely important factors affecting the results to be attained 
from rules, aecds, rewards, and punbhments. 

The function of discipline in child training has too often been mis- 
understood. Too often discipline is adminbtered in an atmosphere tinged 
with fear and hate, and the child fails to understand the relationship be- 
tween discipline and the behavior related to sucb discipline. Parents and 
teachers recognize the negative aspect of discipline, but often fail to 
realize that there is a positive aspecL The ultimate purpose of discipline 
U (Ij to furnish the child a guide to follow, and (2) to establbh self- 
control A problem frequently encountered is that of conflicting standards. 
^^en the standards of the home, church, school, and other institutions 
aUccUng the lives ol ciuldten and adolescents are barmonitfus, character 
building is much easier. The role of religion in character buildina is very 
.mporlaM, belli iliiKtly and indiicctly. in the lives ot the great majority 
Qt cluldrcn and adolescents. 


Problems and Exercises 
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4. What are some problems created by conflicting group membership? Can 
you suggest ways to help meet some of these problems. 

5. What should be the function of discipline in relation to character develop- 
ment? List mistakes frequently made by parents and teachers in adminis- 
tering discipline. 

6. Study Figure 12-1. Give illustrations to show how broadening experiences 
and maturity affect character development. 

7. Show how the interrelation of parental activities and religious beliefs and 
practices affect character development 

8. Show how the teacher fancthns in the child’s acquisition of attitudes, 
values, and ideals. 

9. Point out social class differences in moral behavior. How would you ac- 
count for any differences noted? 

10. Interview one or more school-age boy or girl and note their attitudes to- 
ward adult authority figures, the church, and the school. Are the inferences 
and conclusions presented in this chapter in harmony with observations 
from your interview? 
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Evaluating Pupil Growth 



CHAPTER 13 

Methods of Pupil Evaluation 


Is Bj]]y “ready” for formal reading instruction? How much 
does Jack really know about our social studies unit? How can I help Sally 
improve her computational skills? Why is Joseph so slow in getting do^vn 
to work? Why does Matthew have trouble with spelling? Many questions 
similar to these are being asked by teachers daily. The many techniques 
of measurement and evaluation available today help to provide them with 
answers. Measurement and evaluation techniques also help to answer 
questions like, Does the class understand the functions of base hve in 
arithmetic? Have I tauglit this unit so that the children really understand 
it? How do the various members of the class compare in reading ability? 
Is my class doing as well as they should? Can I safely assume that my 
pupils have mastered the skills and abilities I have taught so that I can 
build on this knowledge in future lessons? 

AfEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 

College students often become confused ^vhen they encounter the 
words measurement and evaluation in their reading. Often they tend to 
use one term when they mean the other. Although measurement and 
evaluation are, or should be, closely related, each is different. Measure- 
ment, essentially one aspect of evaluation, pertains to the process by which 
the teacher assigns a given rank or other numerical value to a particular 
pupil characteristic. Reliable and valid measuring instruments generally 
provide one important basis for the evaluation of a pupils success in 
learning. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation usually is thought of as the process by which a teacher 
brings together information from a number of different sources for the 
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vaiions tiaits or characteristics so that the teacher can best judge tlie 
aU potentiality or rate oJ development of a student. 


Measurement 

Measurement techniques may represent all degrees of refinement. 
Some measures are so gross as to he of little value; others may be so com- 
plicated in design and function as to be impractical for ordinary classroom 
use. During the last thirty years there has been an increasing tendency to 
quantify measurement instruments and to malce them more precis^ 
Greater reUahility, validity, and usefulness have resulted. Thomdilce and 
Hagen describe ie following four points along a scale leading to greater 
precision and quantification of measurement 


1. Either-Of. K pupil is either a boy or a ^1. A man is single, married, 

widowed, or divorced. A student is enrolled in the college preparatory, com- 
mercial, or general curriculum. „ 

2. Quallraficcli/ Described Degrees. Thus, a pupil may show “normal speech, 

slight stuttering," "stammer “ "marVed stutter," or the pupfis in a class may 
he characterired as "quiet and relaxed," "slightly fidgety," or “tense and. 
restless." 

3. fiiinlr in a Croup. Thus, a series of graded tasks scored by uniform stand- 
ards enables us to find who does best and who does worst on reading com- 
prehension, arithmetic problems, or spelling. The rest of the group can be 
ananged in order from best to worst. 

4. Amount, Expressed tn Uniform Estabiished Units. A boy weighs 56 pounds, 
is 45 inches tall, is 6!» years old.* 


Ideally the teacher employs measuring tools which are sufficiently 
refined and precise to accomplish her purposes. In some cases merely de- 
scribing a child s behavior will be sufficient. In others, merely establishing 
a pupil’s tank within the class group will suffice. Generally, however, 
quantified instruments are needed to describe and interpret the more com- 
plex aspects of pupil behavior. Thus, teachers must know bow to construct, 
employ, and interpret the more highly refined instruments for measuring 
and evaluating pupil behavior. 


The cha.iic)m!l.c. o/ pupil Moluu(io„. Throughout this test it has 
functions in a unified way. It 
follou, tl„„ tha eduealiunal measurenrent and evaluation can not he 
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limited merely to a determinaHon of how well a pupil can read or how 
much Latin or arithmetic he knows. Bather, evaluation must be concerned 
with many aspects of the child's growth and development if it is to prove 
helpful in stimulating and guiding him. A well-rounded program of evalua- 
tion should be concerned with each of the following areas: 

1. The physical and motor development of the individual child 

2. The degree to which he has mastered the basic tools and skills 
required for 5uccessful study 

3. His achievements in the various content areas 

4. His mental ability 

5. His special abilities and aptitudes 

6. His personal-social adjustments. 


It must be recognized that because certain areas of human behavior 
are more difiGcult to study than others, evaluation and appraisal are not 
always readily accomplished. Schools, for example, have always accepted 
the responsibility for determining the extent to which pupils have mas- 
tered the instructional content. Similarly, for several generations, teachers 
have assigned marks and grades which were indicative of pupil achieve- 
ment in the various content or subject matter areas. During this century, 
however, the trend has been to broaden the emphasis and nature of pupil 
evaluation. This trend has served to shift a great deal of the emphasis 
from the mere comparison of students to a systematic and continuous 
study of the individual from year to year and from educational level to 
educational level. One salutary eflPect of this trend has been the develop- 
ment of continuous, all-school programs of evaluation which provide for 
an increased number and variety of instruments and procedures. 

Although most of the better programs of evaluation stress the central 
role played by the classroom teacher in the administration of tests and 
the utilization of test results, many other school personnel are concerned 
with pupil evaluation. For example, the school principal may use the re- 
sults to evaluate the effectiveness of the curriculum and other aspects of 
the instructional program. The counselor may employ the pupil’s cumula- 
tive record including the results of teacher-made and standardized tests, 
to help the pupil achieve more satisfactory educational adjustment and 
to make suitable vocational plans. The pupil also benefits from a systematic 
program of measurement and evaluation. Tests not only serve to motivate 
the pupil in the learning situation, but also help him to determine the 
wotiress he has made toward the goals he has established. In short, it 
permits self-evaluation. Inherent in a good evaluation program arc the 
following: 
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1 Evaluation includes all the means available for collecting 
' lion about a pupil's taotvlodge and understanding, atutndes and 

individual, rather than with comparisons of the different members 


maVing up the group. 

3. Evaluation is an important aspect ot the teaching-leammg process. 
It should he carried on continuously. 

4. Evaluation is both qualitative and quantitative-Klescriptive state- 
ments about a pupil’s attitudes and behavior furnish useful in- 
formation about the nature and extent of his growth toward ma- 
turity. 

5. Evaluation is concerned with the total persona\ity-tano%vledge, in- 
terests, attitudes, beliefs, behavior patterns, etc. 

6. Evaluation should be a cooperative process involving pupils, 
teachers, and other adult leaders especially concerned with the 
guidance and education of the individual members maVing up the 
group. 


The importance of including the student in evaluation is often over- 
looked. One could even argue that because much of what the pupil learns 
most readily steins from his perceptions of the situation and his own 
motivations, the most important evaluations are those made by the child. 

It should be apparent that no one sslll ever be able to Imow every- 
thing about another individual. Even the most skillful and painstaking 
teacher will not be able to discover all of the factors which influence a 
pupil s behavior. In actual practice she merely samples the behavior of 
her students and tries to make )udgments based upon the characteristics 
she observes and the interpretations she makes in the light of her training 
and experience. 


Characteristics of a good measuring instrument 
It should be recognized that any test is actually a sampling of be- 
havior. It is assumed that ^ ctonnned Srom a test or 

appraise^ by a measuring device is a true sample of the individual’s be- 
ImiQt. However, it is not always so. Ones reaction at any time will de- 
p^d upon a number of factors including the kind and amount of stimula- 
rn , 1 'b= -"a-lal anJ cmoUonal state of the in- 
ti ctalteeni' '*“= “■iividual. Furthemore, 

01 mcasuKwot m one field may be indteclive in another The method 

Irm hvTLTt”' ^ >1'' “atute of what is measmed as 

m hy Q.e ms.mments available and U.e objectives ot such measure- 
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Sources of errors in measurement. Whenever one individual tries 
to appraise or evaluate the behavior of another, error is likely to result for 
a number of reasons. A teacher may be attracted to one pupil, and less 
attracted to another. If so, she is more likely to see worth or “good be- 
havior in the pupil she likes and may be less likely to recognize his “weak- 
nesses. Similarly, she may see “poor behavior" in the pupil she dislikes. 
Some times the instrument we use to appraise behavior is not sufficiently 
precise and refined for our purpose. For example, a principal may decide 
that a teacher is a poor disciph'narian because he happened to see some 
pupils misbehaving in the school cafeteria. The misbehavior may not be 
typical of the class, although the principal may assume that it is. Another 
source of error may grow from the inconsistencies of human behavior. No 
one is "always good” or "always bad.” Again, no one performs with the 
same efficiency each day. Many of us are like the little girl in the nursery 
rhyme, “When she was good she was very very good, and when she was 
bad she was horrid.” At various times we reveal different patterns of be- 
havior. 

In an effort to recognize the extent to which errors of this type enter 
into the appraisal of behavior, measurement specialists employ such con- 
cepts as validity and reliability. 

Validity. Measurement specialists commonly use the term validity 
to describe the degree to which a test measures what it is designed to 
measure. It should be readily apparent that the validity or truthfulness of 
any test varies according to the use which is made of it. A test of mathe- 
matics designed for use with fifth-grade pupils may be valid. When the 
same test is used with college students it may have less validity, depending 
upon how the results are used. If the test is to predict future ability to do 
college mathematics the test would probably prove to be too easy to 
predict success or failure effectively. Validity then is specific. It applies 
to a specific use with a particular group under certain prescribed condi- 
tions and circumstances. Many teachers and college students rather naively 
assume that any test which has been shown to be valid for use in one 
situation is valid for use in any situation. As our discussion shows, validity 
is not merely a characteristic of the test, but also of the use to which it 
is put. 

A number of interesting problems arise for the classroom teacher in 
relation to the concept of validity, if the measurement involval is a stand- 
ardized test the teacher must be concerned with the curricular caliililij of 
the instrument. Suppose, for example, that the teacher selects a standard- 
ized test that presumes to measure the achievement of pupils in American 
history A number of conditions must be satisfied if the tost is to be valid 
as a nieasure of the achiaecment of the pupils in the teachers classroom. 

First the content of the lost must closely approximate the content of tlie 
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bom *0 totta/nevokUon to tho begmntag of tlie 
Obviously the test tvonld fail to measure part of the class s acliieveme , 
svhile measuriug their achievement in something .t had ‘ j 

Simaarly, the test should approximately reflect Ute amount of 
time spent in learning a given topic or group of top.M J it is to 
measure. If the teacher spent almost Iwo-llurds of the semester teaching 
the histoiy of America prior to the Civil War and one-third of the semester 
teaching later phases, the test should reflect this emphasis. On the other 
hand, if the test has been selected by someone merely to determine how 
much American history the members of the class know rather than to 
evaluate the outcomes of instruction, the test may be valid. Most likely, 
the test results would reveal that the pupils know more about the earlier 
phases of American history than they do about the later phases. In this 
situation, the use of the test for this purpose would seem justifiable, and 


the results, valid. 

Many standardized instruments as well as teacher*made tests fail to 
measure pupil achievement in the broad developmental goals and objec- 
tives deemed desirable. Although many educational objectives are ex- 
tremely complex and difficult to measure, failure to appraise progress 
toward them tends to limit the validity of many measures of achievement. 
There is also a tendency among many teachers at all grade levels to over- 
emphasize a pupil's ability to memorize facts and details in evaluating 
his work and to underemphasize the more important ability to ingest prin- 
ciples, generalizations, and wholesome attitudes. 

Publishers of standardized tests often correlate the performance of a 
group of students on a test with such indices as previous grades, other 
standardiiud tests, and similar criteria of performance. This procedure 
affords some knowledge of how the test relates to other measures of be- 
havior Mid is known as statistical validity. Many school counsdois and 
cl^sxoom teachers study the standardized instruments they use to deter- 
mine the statistical vali^ty o{ the instrianents in the local situation. 

As we can see from the previous discussion, the concept of validity 
IS probably the most essential concept in any form of measurement. The 
validity of a test, whether it is standardized or teacher-made, group or 
individual, subjective or objective, is the sine qua non of evaluation. 


^ ^ J' about a student, 

ba ed on test perf^srmanee, he must he fairly certain that the sample of 
hcl,w,„r he has obtained is reliable or consistent. Measurement specialist 

U ritSst^nt S "Wd. the test measures whatever it 

u mcasutmg. Note that „o assume that the score a pupfl obtains on a 
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given test is an efficient measure of his knowledge or ability. We assume, 
for example, that if we test the pupil’s knowledge of science, his relative 
standing would be similar if we remeasured it the next day or the next 
week. We would be suspicious of any test in which students who scored 
high one day scored low on the same test the next day. Standardized test 
authors usually spend considerable time determining the reliability of 
their instruments. Classroom teachers, however, tend to take the relia- 


bility of their measures for granted. 

A number of factors function to lower the reliability of any measure 
of human behavior. First, it is likely that errors arise from the instrument 
itself. For example, if we take a simple twelve inch ruler and measure an 
object that is twelve and one-half inches long, we find that we either 
have to estimate the length of that portion which is longer than the ruler, 
mark the place where the ruler ends and then measure it, or use some 
other object whose length we know and add to this sum twelve inches. In 
this case our ruler, as an instrument, lacks the precision to do what we 
want. Another source of error in measurement may arise from the nature 
of the characteristic being measured. Human behavior is sometimes in- 
consistent or atypical. All of us have eicperienced days when we feel that 
we are not functioning up to “por." Other days we ee S ^ 3 |.j 
we think we are at our best. If our test results are to be regarded as valid 
samples crLhavior, we must be able to show that the obsemd perform- 
anee would be consistent if samples were obtained 
however is an identical test given repeatedly to a class of pupils. The 
classroom teacher who devises an algebra test tends to assume *at the 

.sult:Teob.aiusarere,ia«eiu~^^^ 

m the class. All j , weekly test and 20 the second 

ance is e^ahc. « of Ls knowledge and per- 

week, which score IS a example, compose a series of com- 

formance? Hardy 53 „e degree of excellence. One essay 

positions or essays which p and selling; the next essay may 

may be excellent in of time or lacks interest in 

not be, perhaps reasons. This then, is the problem of 

the topic, or any numb ,, 3 ^ obtain, additional samples of 

reliability. >' 

the students performan parfonnance. In most lest situations, 

judgments about a pup ^ ,he schoolroom, llie test is 

particularly in the ““Mity assumed. 

merely utilized developed a number of procedures to detemine 

the reliability of measurg spiit.half. The tcst-relest method sim- 
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mal skills in handling tests. In all testing procedures the advantages and 
disadvantages of a given instrument should be analyzed and the decision 
to employ a given measure made, in part, on the basis of usability. 

Usability also is a factor in the evaluation of instruction in teacher- 
made tests. For example, junior-high and high-school teachers often must 
decide whether the time advantage gained in the construction of an essay 
examination is oflFset by the time such tests require to score and by the 
di£5culties they present. Similarly, most teachers feel that they cannot give 
as many tests as they want because their time is limited. Even the form 
of a test is affected by practical considerations. In some schools little or 
no clerical help is available to teachers who want to duplicate test ma- 
terials. Such teachers often rely on essay tests written on the chalkboard 
or read to the class. Luckily such schools are becoming less common, and 
most teachers can expect to have facilities which will enable them to make 
decisions based on more important considerations. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TESTS 
The new teacher is often confused by the number and variety of tests 
available. On the other hand, tS 

they have >h-oughly rd^nMwfso'tat it is 

£“e ^plis t tlto search ont the type of instrument they 

ihink of tests as classifiable into two cate- 
It may he conven of testing, and by the objectives or 

gories, by the find that almost every test svill fit 

purposes of testing. The stu ide^ n convenient frame 

into both categories, yet ,fio 

of reference to help instrument discussed previously, 

characteristics of a good measunng insu 

Classifications based on methods of testing 

, 1 . .t. t,ave been developed and employed in testing pupils. 
Various methods have use of several of them in arriving 

and the competent teache snidents. Their use, however, should 

at a more ^ of the testing. Since the methods we shall 

depend largely on P P find considerable overlapping, 

describe are not exclusiv , 

. j ..ni.o lesU. Tests are sometimes classified accord- 

individual and g™P ^ ^ ty n single cx^mer 

ing to the number ol per neted, an indMdud test can he adminis- 

at any given time. As m ^ the examiner cslab- 

tered to one pupJ ^ ri>Iationship with tlie examinee, called rapport, 

lUhes a suitable or observes the examinees 

and records the answcis t, 
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Rorschach Ink Blot Tot, Thcmntw AppercepKon Tot. i^ Bhckj F 
taro, and simBar clinical imtrumraK aie also good examples of 
tests Each of these instruments lequiies special training if the results are 
to he rcViahle and valid. Geneia% tivey are not ^ classroom 

teacher unless she has had special training. Some individual tests, how- 
ever, are designed for use by the classroom teacher. A number of diag- 
nostic reading tests such as the Durrcll AiwIysM of Reading DimcuUtj, 
and the Gray Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs, are commonly em- 


ployed by classroom teachers. 

Group tests, as the name implies, are desired to be administered to 
mote than one person at a time. An entire class or a group of classes may 
he examined in a single testing session, providing for a considerable saving 
in time. Group tests are now available for appraising almost every facet 
of human character. Mental ability tests, academic achievement tests, and 
pcrsonahsocial adjustment tests at various grade levels have been made 
available for use in schools. 


Speed end power tests. Another classification of testing instruments 
is related to tlie time conditions under which the measures are made. 
Speed tests are those which impose specific time testricUous so that al- 
most all persons taking the test are unable to complete it. Power tests, on 
the other hand, provide generous time limits and are designed to provide 
a somewhat broader measure of the depth and breadth of an examinee’s 
knowledge. Speed tests are built upon the premise that quick reactions 
and rapid responses to test tasks are important indices of pupil knowl- 
edge and ability. It is thou^t that those who complete more items cor- 
rectly in a given time also have a greater depth and breadtli of ability 
and knowledge. A number of mental ability and aptitude tests are speed 
tests, but the trend in achievement and scholastic aptitude testing ap- 
pears to favor more generously timed instruments. 


SlandanlM ond icacha-maic lesU, A standardized test is so 
designed that it must be administered and scored under standard condi- 
tions. The user of the lest is supplied ssith a testing manual which pre- 
toll d *“'= ™PWed in administering and 

e2„^°,|l pn«®idtes arc spelled out so that the 

or nciehlin^ll™* ^ indgments concerning the concctncss 
a standardized test is published by 

company which specialize, testing „ by ^ peUbber. The 
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best instruments have been tried out under a number of circumstances 
an the reliability of the device, studied. The publishers of the test typi- 
c^ly furnish the test user with norms so that comparisons can be made 
^ any students performance with that of an appropriate population. 
Norms will be discussed in more detail later in this chapter. 

Teacher-made tests, on the other hand, are usually not so carefully 
prepared or studied and do not provide a comparable norm group for 
purposes of comparison. They are usually constructed by classroom teach- 
ers for their personal use in evaluating the learning or behavior of their 
students. Teacher-made tests will be discussed in detail in Chapter 14. 

Objective and subjective tests. A somewhat older classification of 
tests, less frequently used now, is based upon the scoring procedures em- 
ployed in correcting the instrument. The objective test, designed with 
answers keyed to each question, requires little or no personal judgment 
to score. Its real advantage lies in largely eliminating the personal biases 
and judgments of the scoter. Thus greater reliability is achieved; for no 
matter who marks the test, the student will receive the same score. Ob- 
jective tests may also be quickly administered, although they usually re- 
quire considerable time to construct. Because answers generally consist 
of single words, phrases, or numbers, some writers call it a short-answer 
test. Typical examples of this kind of instrument are alternate response 
tests, matching tests, and multiple-choice tests. 

Subjective tests, on the other hand, differ because they usually re- 
quire the scorer to use judgment in interpreting and weighting responses 
to test questions. The popular essay examination, widely used in high 
school and college, is a good example of the subjective test. The teacher 
must ascertain whether each answer is sufficiently correct or partially 
correct, and whether answers are pertinent and well-phrased so that a 
pupil receives maximum credit for his work. Often such decisions are 
difficult. The less commonly used oral examination also represents a sub- 
jective testing procedure. Tliese factors will be discussed in more detail 
in the next chapter. 

Performance and paper-peneiJ tests. Another classification is some- 
times based upon the nature of the testing materials and the tasks im- 
posed on the examinee. Most classroom teachers utilize paper-and-pcncil 
tests which simply require a test-answer sheet, composition paper, and 
pencil or pen. Most of the popularly used standardized tests and almost 
all of the e.Yaminations used by teachers of academic subjects are of this 
type Certain cliaracteristics, however, may best be evaluated by the use 
of objects and equipment. Counselors often measure a student’s manual 
dexterity by peg boards and similar devices. In other tests, students may 
be asked to place objects in various slots, assemble parts of familiar ob- 




icds, or ollien^ise perform a given tasl;. Ty-ping teachers, physical instiuc- 
loTS, art and mechanical dia>King teachers, and industrial arts instructors 
often use performance tests in es'alualiog student progress. Counselors 
and school ps)choloBisl5 also employ performance tests in vocational 
counseling. 

Classiricalion based upon the objectives 
and purposes of testing 

Tile prestous discussion has dealt with classiBcation schemes based 
upon ilic methods employed in testing and measurement Another com- 
monly used system of classiBcation is based upon objectives of measure- 
ment as they relate to the traits or clsaractcristics being appraised. Thus 
ihe student uill find autliors who talk about intelligence tests, aptitude 
tests. peTvotulUy tests, interest inventories, and achicN’ement tests. The 
iollowing discussion w dl describe briefly some of lliese major test groups. 
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Achievement tests. Previously in this chapter it was pointed out 
that teachers have always evaluated the extent to which pupils have bene- 
fited from the instructional program. Achievement tests are designed for 
this purpose— to determine the progress pupils make toward the goals 
and objectives of the curriculum. The achievement test measures the 
present ability of the child or the extent of his knowledge in a specific 
Content area. Some acKievement tests measure a pupil’s mastery of skills, 
such as reading and arithmetic tests. Others like chemistry, history, or 
literature are designed to measure the extent of knowledge and under- 
standing the student possesses. Figure 13-1 illustrates typical achievement 
test items designed to evaluate an intermediate grade pupil's ability to 

TEST 3 — SECTION C 


DIRECTIONS: Work these problems, using the space to the right of each 
problem for your work. Write your answer on the line to the right. 


J. Jack has 5 apples. His sister has 3 
apples. How many apples do they 
have together? 


2. A farmer had 14 horses. He sold four 
of them. How many horses did he 
have left? 


FIGURE I3-I Sample Items Taken From The Arithmetic Section Of The Coli- 
fororo to!c SWll. Tea. (Grodec 4 5, 6. 1954 Edition Colifornio Test Bureau, 
Inc.) 


handle arithmelic concepts. Figure 13-2 shosvs sample t erns of a soca! 
study test which measure a child’s knosvledgc of geography. Note that m 
both cases the test items require more than simple rote learning for suc- 

cessful achievement-test batteries are avail- 

able for use in pupil evaluation. The achicvcment-tesl battery typ.cally 
consists of a series of subtests designed for joml use. and furn.sl, a com- 
A- •..* .me rsf -1 rhild’s achievements in various content areas. Usu- 
rnr. srh^terles are tilable for different gmde levels so tbat they 
provide a basis for an integrated testing program. Common norms are 
Lo generally available. As a result the year to year growth and develop- 
ment of pup* can be systematically studied. Another major advantage of 
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evaluating putu- cBO\^-nl 


=SS-H=-35 

been told- 




74. V/Wch number in the above figure represents the 
equatoit 

12 4 ^ 


74 


75. Which number in the above figure lepresenU the 
South Pole? 

2 4 S -75 

flOURE 13*2. Sompie »em> Token from The California 
Tetl Of Sodol Studies (Geogrophy, Grades 4 to 8, 1953, 
Californio Test Bureou, Inc.) 


the test battery is that it provides a teacher with a readily understood 
picture of each child’s comparative achievements in the several academic 
areas. The teacher can then plan (or additional diagnostic testing and 
remedial teaching both for the total class and for individual pupils. Figure 
VW» 'iVrcrArtAes a prtfiilie t4 a ^ocnrdi grade prup'i’s aVdities and adrci^*ts~ 
ments as measured by one such adiievement test battery. 

Mental abilitt/ tests. D'lficrent authors and publishers employ the 
terms mental ability, scholastic aptitude, or inleUigence to describe meas- 
ures ior determining a student's intellectual level. Generally, there is 
agreement that intelligence is positively related to an individuaVs ability 
to loam, but as we pointed out in Chapter 4, tiiere is no commonly 
aaepted dcBnition of intcUigence. As we may expect, any test of mental 
a iliiy reflects the authors beliefs regarding the nature of intelligence, 
and the results obtained by one test may differ considerably from those 
obtained widi a different test. If, (or example, Test A emphasizes verbal 




methods of pupil evaluaho.v 



FIGURE 13*3. Individual Profile Chart Of A Fourth Grade 
Pupil On The Metropolitan Achievement Tests (Copyright, Har- 
court, Brace and World, fnc., I960} 


factors in intelligence and Test B emphasizes reasoning and quantitative 
manipulation, the results achieved by a given pupil may be quite different. 
Similarly, some tests furnish merely a single score which often can be in- 
terpreted as an Intelligence Quotient. On the other hand, a test construc- 
tor who believes in a factored theory of intelligence is lifcely to develop 
an instrument which gives a number of scores and provides for a profiling 
of abilities. Again, some tests provide the user with verbal and quantita- 
tive scores. In all cases, the purposes of llie testing will be most important 
in making decisions about which lest to use. One further word of caution 
should be noted. All tests in this category reflect the previous learning of 
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the examinee. Since we are unable to probe the depth and breadth of an 
individual’s intelligence, we ascertain how much be has learned compared 
to his peers and predict future intellectual development and achievement 
on this basis. Despite progress in public education, not all children have 
environments which provide for equal opportunities to learn. Further- 
more, a paper-and-pencil test of intelligence is likely to be influenced by 
a child’s reading ability. The child’s motives, interests, and emotions may 
also affect his test scores adversely. The wise teacher always interprets 
intelligence scores cautiously and in the light of other data about the 
child. 

Examples of different types of items employed to measure mental 
ability are shown in Figures 13-4 and 13-5. Note that tlie items shown 
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DIRECTIONS: Read each group of statements below and the conclusions ' 
which follow. Then mark 3 * you are told: the number of 
each answer you have dMided is torrect. 


TEST 8 


N. If the sun shines it is day. 

The sun shines 
Therefore 

1 It will not rain 

2 it is day 

3 The moon may shine tonight — N 


193. Jane is taller than Helen. 

Helen is taller than Barbara. 
Which is the tallest: Jane, Helen, 
or Barbara? 

1 Helen 

2 Jane 

3 Barbara — 


DIRECTIONS: Work these problems on a sheet of scratch paper. Mark as 
you are told the letter of each correct answer. 


TEST 11 

L. There are 5 birds in a tree and 3 birds on a fence. How many a 2 
birds are there in both places? ^ jg 

0 7 — 1- 


125. Tom has 5 marbles. ^ ^ 

How many marbles do all three boys have? 


I 1 . Thp Lanauoqe Section Of The California 

Momol Zbriry (Elomeotory Ed, '.ion, 1951. Copyright by Californio 
Test Bureau, Inc.) 

. ■ J . . An antitude test actually measures tlie present ex- 

ApUtude tests. P' j ^dividual and uses these findings to 

isting knowledge or ability ^ occupation or educational pro- 

predict his future succes of scholastic aptitude as measures 

gram. Although we have d ser.bed_^^^^^^^^ 

of mental ability, we sh ^ educational program. The 

diet a students ' J ,, oommonly used by the high-sohool 

scholastic aptitude tesb to P chances of successfully completing 

counselor to help a tpeoifio occupation or profession, 

the required educational P S quantitative and verbal 

Such measures P^^nlaV The counselor can help a pupil ana- 

[yThifowZZShs and weaknesses in terms of the requirements of Ins 

0*er IpdtZ'msrsL •>■= individual's potentiality for 
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fuBCtloning io meclianical, clerical, artistic, musical or oilier areas. Usu- 
ally a number of aptitudes are needed for success in a given occupation, 
and in all cases certain personality factors are involved. As a result of tlie 
gro'vth in the guidance movement and the improvement in personnel se- 
lection procedures in industry during this century, a vast number of ap- 
titude measures have become available and are ividely used. Figure 13-6 
illustrates items included on the Test of Mechanical Comprehension. The 
items measine a student’s knowledge of various principles of mechanics. 
Generally the child with greater knowledge of mechanics will have greater 
success in work or study involving such know'ledge than those who lack 
such understanding. Like many aptitude measures it is assumed that an 
individual’s present abilities, compared to those of other students, can 
be used to predict future success. 
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Measures of personality. Numeroas measures have been developed 
lot appraising various aspects of personality. Similarly, a number of titles 
are used to describe such instruments. They may be called tests, scales, 
inventories, blanlcs, or something eke. After the student has read the ma- 
terials in Part V of this text, he will better understand the difEculties en- 
countered in attempting to sample these areas of human characteristics 
and behavior. Generally, measures of personality may be regarded as 
having two types of purpose. The first seeks to gain some insight into the 
personal-social adjustment of the individual or to assess his characteristic 
behavior in norma] situations. Such measuring devices as the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory^ Gordon Personal Inventory, Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory, and Mooney Problem ChechUst are examples of this type of in- 
strument. 

The second type of instrument seeks to ascertain the motivating fac- 
tors regarded as determinants of behavior. Such devices provide an or- 
ganized and systematic method of recording an individual’s preferences 
in certain situations, his likes and dislikes to a variety of objects or activi- 
ties, his value-judgments and motivations. Such measures are widely em- 
ployed by counselors in helping students plan future educational and 
vocational programs. The Kuder Preference Record and Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank are widely used in schools and guidance centers and are 
excellent examples of interest measures. The A-S Reaction Study and the 
Study of Values are examples of tests which reveal certain motivating 
conditions which presumably lead the individual to certain types of be- 
havior in different situations. 

It should be recognized that because of its complexity, personality is 
extremely difiicult to measure. Most psychologists believe that personality 
must be studied in terms of its total structure and the reactive patterns 
of the organism. Projective methods and clinically oriented personality in- 
ventories have been developed for this purpose. These have been found 
useful for the study of the individual child and are described in Chapter 
15. Generally the training and responsibilities of the class-teacher do not 
provide an adequate background or suitable conditions for the use of 
clinically designed measures of personality. 

STANDARDIZED AND TEACflER-MADE TESTS 

Much of the philosophy and basic cliaracleristics of measurement 
and evaluation which have been discussed previously has applied equally 
to the standardized and teacher-made test Both must be valid, reliable. 
and usable if the desired outcomes are to be achieved. Similarly, both 
standardized and teacher-made tests can be either performance or paper- 
and-nencil measures. They can be either objective or subjective, short- 
answer or essay, although in practice almost all standardized tests are 
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maL let’ A. tew diHerences were suggested ra the eatUei purt o 
chapter and the following dUcussion will amplify these points. 

Tcoehcri’ concern tcilli tcsU. As an educator the teacher is con- 
cerned with such questions as. Are the students making progrMS m tn 
direcUon of the goals appropriate to a particular learning situationf It . 
how much progress is helng made? What is the evidence that process is 
being made? Thus, the teacher is faced ivith the task of obtaining eviderice 
relative to progress being made by pupils appropriate to a particular 
learning situation. The securing of accurate data on the progress ot 
pupils is not easy. After data about student progress have been obtained, 
the teacher is faced with the task of interpreting the data. 


Rou> scores. The difficulty of presenting meaningfully the results 
obtained fiojn an educational test can be iUnstialed by a pupil's score on 
a scitnee test ^ven by the teacher. The teacher may determine the pupil s 
score by the number of items that were correctly answered or by the per 
cent of the total number conectly answered. Either score is meaningless, 
if other information is not available. For example, if there are fifteen 
exercises and the pupil answers ten of them conectly, his score would be 
66% per cent conectly answered. The learhei may also consider this in 
terms of the actual number of items conectly answered, which is 15. This 
would be the raw score, that is, the quantitative amount correctly per- 
formed. In this case the pupil is credited with one point for each item 
correctly answered. The teacher may prefer to give the pupil two or 
more aediu for each item conectly answered and provide less credit for 
items orjy partially answered. In this ciicuxnstance a larger taw score is 
obtained and recorded by the teacher. 

MTicn the teacher examines the scores of the difierent members of 
the class he may find himself grappling with uncertainties. Is this a good 
score? He further notices that the average score is 14. Then, is the score 
of 15 really a score above the average? U the score is above the average, 
Ibw much abo% e the average is it? On another test consisting of 50 items 
the studCTt males a score of 35, answering 70 per cent of the items cor- 
rcclly. an uc ay that this is a belter score than the score of 15 made 
quesUons relating to taw scores con- 
tnbtiic to diificulties and uncertainties in interpretation. 


nol The standardized test does 

by specialist or a group of specialists working as a team. 
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sually the specialist or team Imows test construction thoroughly and is 
amili^ with the subject area or behavioral characteristics being meas- 
red. In constructing the test, considerable care goes into the writing of 
each Item to avoid ambiguity. The test is then tried out with various 
groups representative of the population with which it will be used. After 
the pretomary instrument has been tried out it is studied and modified 
m the light of this experience. The developers of the test, for example, 
ascertain by trial whether their instructions for administering and scor- 
ing tlie test are adequate. Studies also are made which furnish evidence of 
the reliability and validity of the test items as well as of the total instru- 
ment itself. These experiences help to determine the standards or condi- 
tions under which users of the test will operate. Few classroom teachers 
have the time to develop tlieir tests to this degree; if they were to at- 
tempt it they would find that they would lose much valuable instruction 
time, 

Norma. Perhaps the rnost signiBcant difference between the stand- 
ardized and teacher-made tests lies in the furnishing of norms. Nonns 
actually represent scores attained on the lest by given groups of indi- 
viduals. By comparing the score a student makes on a given test with a 
comparable norm group, the teacher gains more understanding of that 
students relative achievements. If, for example, a h/gh-school student 
wants to enter a specific university, it would be helpful (or him to know 
how his scholastic aptitude compares to that of the typical freshman of 
that college or what grades his test scores indicate he is likely to make 
in the future. Perhaps another student wants to study medicine. He can 
gain insight into the probability of his success by comparing his achieve- 
ments in science, mathematics, and related subjects with those of other 
students majoring in premedical programs. 

Percentile scores may be obtained by the teacher by ranking the 
pupils' scores from highest to lowest. Percentile scores show how a pupil 
compares with others of a particular group. This group, the norm group, 
may consist of students’ scores from a single class, school, or national 
population sample. Thus, if a pupd has a percentile score of 78, he 
equaled or did better than 78 per cent of the pupils of die group for 
which norms were obtained. On the other hand, if he has a percentile 
score of 22 he equaled or did better than 22 per cent of the pupils of tlic 
group while 78 per cent did better than he. In the former case ^ve say 
that the pupil is in tlie upper one-fourth of the group or the uper 
quartile In the latter case the pupil is in the lower quarUle group. Many 
standardized test manuals provide tables for converting test swres to 
percentile scores. Other methods of reporting norms are available, such 
grade-equivalent scores, standard scores, I.Q.s, stanincs, or deciles. 

These are described in test manuals. 
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The use of norms. Norm tables furnish a basis for comparing a 
student’s score with the scores of others. Frequently it is desirable to 
compare his test scores with that of several norm groups. For example, 
Henry is a senior in a large high school where a relatively small per- 
centage of students go on to college. He wants to enter Central State 
College. To know how he compares with other students in academic 
ability, comparisons must be made between his test score and norms for 
three distinct groups: 

Senior norms for his own sdiool 

Publishers’ national 12th grade norms 

Norms for students admitted to Central State College 

It is obvious from this presentation that test scores must be inter- 
preted through comparisons with distinct groups. For example, Henry 
may be one of the outstanding seniors in his class with a percentile 
score of 95 for his o\ra school. On the publishers’ national 12th-grade 
no^ however, his percenUle score may be 76, and for students ad- 
mitted to the college. 68. 


SUMMARY 
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make proper decisions concerning pupils, the test results must be rela- 
ively stable and consistent. A third concept, usability, is related to the 
usefulness of the test in a specific situation. Such factors as cost, time 
required to administer and score a test, difficulties encountered by 
pupils in taking the test or by teachers in scoring and interpreting it as 
well as many other practical considerations fall into this category. 

The vast number of tests available often serves to confuse tJ)e 
teacher. Classifications of tests either by procedures and methods of 
testing or by the objectives and purposes of the measurement are often 
helpful. Classifications based on methods may include the following: 
individual or group tests, speed or power tests, standardized or teacher- 
made tests, objective or subjective tests, and performance or paper-pencil 
tests. Classifications based on the objectives and purposes of measure- 
ment include the following: achievement tests, mental ability tests, ap- 
titude tests, and personality tests. 

Standardized tests vary from teacher^made tests in a number of ways. 
Probably the most important feature of the standardized test is that it 
provides a basis for comparing the scores attained by a single student or 
group of students with those of a comparative group. The scores made by 
such groups are called norms. The use and limitations of norms were 
discussed in some detail. 

Presently most school systems plan testing programs which provide 
yearly and systematic evaluation of student progress. Care must be taken 
to assure that all concerned understand the uses and misuses of tests. 
Many teachers need time allotted to them if they are to receive maximum 
benefits from testing. Orientation and in-service training may also be 
necessary. 

Although standardized testing has been employed at an increasing 
rate in American schools, teacher-made tests and teacher-assigned grades 
continue to constitute the major basis for pupil evaluation. Chapter 14 
is devoted to a discussion of the teacher-made tests, grading schemes, and 
methods of reporting pupil progress. Students wanting additional in- 
formation about educational and psyclmlogical tests should consult some 
of the references at the end of this chapter and cliapters 14 and 15. They 
should also read some of the critical reviews found in The Menial 
Measurements Yearbook. 

Problems and Exercises 

1 Examine the manuals of a number of commonly used stand-irdized tests to 
■ determine their validity and reliability , r 

2. How does reading ability affect a pupils scores on a paper-pena) lest of 

3 Read^th^c^Sws in the Mental Mcasurcmcnis Yearbook dosoted to the dis- 
' cussion of an adiicvcment test >-ou bcKcsc is a good measure. 
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4. Assume you are teaching this course. \Vliat aspects of behavior should you 

measure in order to evaluate pupft progrett? f^r 

5. List the various methods available to teachers at various grade levels tor 

evaluating pupil progress. Whidi would you use and why? 

6. Explain why many aptitude tests may be regarded as measures ot acnieve- 

7. Make a list of occasions when pupil evaluation might belter be served by 
standardized tests than by teadier-made tests. For what purposes might 
teacher-made tests prove to be superior? 

8. Examine the manuals of a numbet ol standaidi^id tests. Make a list ® 
various groups used in the standardization. How adequate do you think 
these norms are for use in the schools you are familiar with? 
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CHAPTER 14 

Evaluating the Outcomes 
of Classroom Instruction 


In the previous chapter certain broad aspects of measure- 
ment and evaluation were discussed along with a brief description of a 
variety of methods for measuring pupil progress toward educational ob* 
/ectives, It was stressed that measurement and evaluation should be 
regarded as non-culminating, continuous processes involving almost all 
facets of the school program. This chapter is devoted to the role of tlie 
teacher in evaluation, and specifically, to the problem of measuring and 
evaluating the effectiveness of the leacbing-learnwg process. We shall 
also consider the problem of assigning grades and the methods of report- 
ing pupil progress. 

El^iU'lTJOJV ^JVD EDUCATJONyiL OBJECTIVES 

To evaluate what schools achieve, the results, is not easy. Tyler has 
set forth certain principles, commonly followed in such attempts. These 
are: 

1. EvaJu.ition is b.ased on a set of objectives. Hence objectives need to be 
clearly identified in the minds of the staff. 

2. There should be periodic .appraisals made to determine what changes are 

3. Samplings of students may he used in evaluation, thus making tlic appraisal 

less costly of time and effort. . p i i . 

4 A variety of devices may bo used: tests, observation of habits, question- 

■ naires, check lists, informal intmie«-s, etc. , 

5 Ways of summarizing the results of appraisals need to be devised in order 
to better understand how our teaching and leanung is going on.* 

1 n.,Tr.t. W Tvicf "A/odem Aspects of Es-aluation.'* Cah/ornla Journal of Sec- 
ondarv &aiion. Vol. 29 ( 1954). pp. 41(MI2. 
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th , °f ‘’“'“O'ion- Many students preparing to teach believe 

that the only way to evaluate the outcomes of instruction is to administer 
tests. Although both standardized and teacher-made tests are important 
tools in evaluation, a number of other valuable methods are available 
to the teacher. Observational techniques are often used in helping the 
teacher ascertain a number of pupil characteristics. In fact, it is only 
through observation that the teacher can obtain insight into the child’s 
personal-social adjustments, work habits, attitudes, and motivations, and 
other behavioral characteristics. Interviews with parents and students 
can also help the teacher gain insight into the pupils aspirations and 
attitudes toward his school work. They furnish another means of gaining 
additional information about the child not obtainable in the classroom 
milieu. Anecdotal records, when used together with cumulative records 
and other objective methods of evaluation, also furnish a good picture 
of the child’s development in such areas as personal-social adjustment. 
Elementary teachers have found that the systematic filing of samples of 
pupils’ homework or classroom work provides an excellent source of per- 
formance measures for judging pupil progress. Such self-reporting 
methods as inventories, checklists, autobiographies, logs, and diaries also 
serve to help teachers identify pupil difficulties and determine growth. 

Most of these methods svill be discussed in greater detail in Chapter 
15, “Studying the Individual Child.” It is important, however, for the 
teacher to recognize that evaluation consists of a great deal more than 
simply administering and interpreting standardized or teacher-made 
tests. It should also be stressed that pupils, parents, teacliers, and ad- 
ministrative personnel must cooperate in the evaluative procedures if 
maximum benefits are to be obtained. 


The relationship of measurement to /eawingr~^Vltlitmt"wme*wjrt--'^ 
of evaluation neither the teacher nor the learner can determine the na- 
ture or the extent of learning that has taken place. Nor can reliable judg- 
ments be made concerning the level of proBciency already attained rela- 
tive to the objectives which have been set. Moreover, without testing, 
teachers cannot ascertain whidi particular deficiencies a student may 
have. Measurement, then, is extremely important to teachers and to tJic 
teaching process. Horrocks describes the relationsliip of measurement to 
learning as follows: 


Aieasurement senes lour important functions in teaching and Icaniing. 
Firct it enables teachers to make an assessment of the past learning experiences 
of Duoils It prox’ides an estimate of pap'll strengths ami svcakncsscs as rescaled 
by wncral capadly, special abililies and oplitodcs. jied stale ol pcrt.0a.1l ad,Uil- 
,n Jt In sbort^ measurcmcot make possible an analisrt of a slod™i a roojowss 
I?, omfit from imimclion and rcvcalJ vhat needs to be done to bring linn to 
the plt^mr^hc may derive the greatest benelita from nhat i. to la: taoglit. 
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It indicates svhal instnictional adaptations m«t l>o made in individnal cases 
and to svhat extent given instmctional obiechyra are ^ 

Second, measurement indicates the quantity and quahty o( what te heen 
learned. By examining the results oi adoesemrat 

leamen alL may gauge what has been taught and learned. Such knowledge 
enables teachers to judle the effectiveness of their instruct, onal tecta.ques and 
provides data upon which to plan further mstructrou. It shows the P"Pi> 
extent to which his attempts at learning have been succe^ful and gives him 
objecUve inlonnation upon which to base his future plans. The results ol meas- 
Virement provide an opportunity for school administrators to learn about tne 
effectiveness of instruction in their schools and enables them to compare learn- 
ing in their school with that of learning in similar schools. Parents are ako pro- 
vided with information about the progress of their children and help in voca- 


tional planning for them. t? i • 

Third, measurement may become a valuable adjunct to learning. Selective 
use of tests as instructional devices makes possible more effective teaching and 
learning. Usually measurement is thought of as occurring either before or after 
learning takes place. In this sense measurement Is seen as quite apart from the 
actual process of learning. Yet it has been found possible to integrate measure- 
ment procedures into instructional practices so that measurement becomes an 
aid to teaching and the process of effective learning. Many teachers have found 
tV^t it is possible to teach with tests. 

Fourth, measurement may lead to the improvement of teaching and learn- 
ing by acting as a tool for researdi. Effective teaching and learning is based 
not only upon good instructional techniques but upon a knowledge of the 
nature of the learner, and upon knowledge of how learning takes place. Answers 
about all of these things may be provided by leseaicb either of a survey or of 
an experimental kind. Such research, however, requires the collection of a 
great deal of objective information that is susceptible to quantitath’e manipula- 
tion and analysis. The results of measurement procedures may provide such 
information.* 


PRINCIPLES OF TEST CONSTRUCTION 

Despite an increasing use ol standaidiied tests, observational tech- 
niques, cheeWists, anecdotal records, and simUar procedures, the teacher- 
made test and grades or marks assigned by the teacher remaiir as the 
to Th r"T*' nva'nalion. The importance of tests 

tLl Veu W Findley in his insistence 

Sd, n to®W teachers to help 

tesTntltou^ r,' ■ ■ “=“1“ It”"' narehilly other desirable prac- 

Se i oot ll ' Mlowd, they will fail in their effectiveness if 
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The teacher-made test should be valid and reliable if optimal ra- 
th 1° obtained. A weakness of teacher-made tests is that often 
Y bumedly prepared. The construction of tests which are valid 
and reliable measures of progress toward the objectives of a course is 
time-consuming and difficult. The teacher who devotes little time and 
ought to the task, who, for example, suddenly realizes that it is report 
card time, and sits down to prepare a test then and there, will not have 
a valid and reliable instrument. 

It is sometimes helpful to think of test construction in terms of 
several distinct stages or steps: 


planning the test 
preparing the test 
administering and scoring the test 
evaluating the test and the results 


Planning the test 

Satisfactory tests result from careful and deliberate planning. The 
first step is to determine tlie ob/ectives of the course and to slate them 
specifically. It is generally assumed that each course in the curriculum of 
the school has well-developed objectives prior to instruction. The teacher 
should analyze his lesson plans, textbooks, work books, and other in- 
structional media to ascertain the degree to which these sources con- 
tribute to the instructional program. The next step is to develop a broad 
outline from which the test will eventually be developed. Stanley stales 
tliat “A well planned lest will provide the means for evaluating progress 
toward the expected outcomes of instruction, as expressed in the educa- 
tional philosophy of tlie particular school and as defined in the ob/ectives 
of the particular coursa” ® 

Preparing the test 

If a test is to be reliable and valid, considerable care should go into 
its planning and preparation. As we have already mentioned, tlie typical 
teacher often fails to devote the necessary time to its preparation. The 
teacher should prepare the test well in advance of the time it is (o be 
used by composing a few items or questions either at the time he pre- 
pares his lesson plans or shortly after he actually instructs the class. The 
teacher \vill find this procedure most helpful, and lie will be sure to 
include items that actually evaluate the instruction he gives. 

Some specialists feel that a test should contain more than one t>pe 
of item and that each item should be of sufficient difficulty to block 

6 Julian C. Stanley. “ABCs of Test Cbnslruclioa,’’ Journal of the Saiioruii Edu- 
cation Association, VoJ- 47 {1958), p- 224. 
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about half the class. In the end, ho\ve\'er, the teacher’s purpose in testing 
may well determine the type and difficulty of tire items. For example, if 
the teacher desires to ascertain whether pupils can apply what has been 
learned, he may decide upon an essay type of test as the best device 
for evaluating this objective. Similarly, if he wishes to be sure that the 
class knows certain basic skills, the difficulty les'el for certain items may 
vary from the fifty per cent leveL It is generally considered advisable to 
prepare a greater number of items that will be eventually used. Tbis 
procedure allows the teacher to eliminate unsuitable, duplicating, or 
poorly prepared items prior to constructing the final product. If possible 
the teacher should prepare a tentative test in advance and subject the 
preliminary copy of the test to a critical review a few days before it is 
to be used. 


The etsay test. Prior to the twentieth century many teachers, par- 
ticularly in the secondary schools and colleges chiefly employed oral 
eimninariom. However, this method of testing pupils was found to have 
serious Itailatiom. The essay examtoalioo, {ouud to be less time-consum- 
mg for the teacher, had an added advantage. The same questions and 
eserraes codd be given to aU the pupOs. The essay test has long been 
™ MUe'gK secondary schools 

attack eramination eame under 

attack by such pioneers m the measurement field as Starch and Elliott 
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them credit for an answer which is at best, on the periphery of the ques- 
tion. Also, because essay exams are time-consuming, the teacher must 
take a narrower sampling of pupil-achievement, thus lowering the reli- 
ability of her scores. , , 

Critics of the essay examination also point out that studies generally 
show that most teacher-made essay tests tend to be just as limited to the 
appraisal of factual knowledge by recognition and recall as are objective 
tests. In spite of these findings, however, proponents of the essay exami- 
nation argue that this form of testing enables 
fully evaluate complex mental processes. They P™"' 
iective tests place 

dercan‘™nL“ze facts, generalize apply what has been learned, and 
simple to complex processes, they are; 


1. What, who, when, which, where 

2. list 

3. outline 

4. describe 

5. contrast 

6. compare 


7. explain 

8. discuss 

9. develop 

10. summarize 

11. evaluate 


• m \ that Weidcmanns list does not automatically 
It should be «C08"“^cd * , „„ 

mean that test question possible to elicit biglier mental proc- 

automatically more 
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<r.e «»<.!, e:^mln.,ion. A number o£ suggestions have 

been made to assist the teacher in improrfng the essay Wec- 

suggestiou is that the teacher limit its use to the measurement ot ob,ec 
tivS it is best suited for. \Vhenever the objecUves do not require highly 
complex mental processes, short-answer tests might be belter employed. 
The reliabaity and vaVidity oi essay exammatvans caw also be mcceasea 
by increasing the number of items and reducing the amount of time re- 
quired to answer each item. Some specialists also insist that students 
need to be instructed in the proper methods of talcing examinations. 
Teaching students how to read and answer examination questions, in- 
structing them in the criteria used in jud^g answers, and cautioning 
them in the observation of time limits will lend to help increase the ac- 


curacy of the measurement 

Probably the most serious weaVnesses in the essay examination grow 
out of the scoring procedures teachers use. It has been pointed out 
previously that the teacher’s conscious or unconscious biases, as well as 
the student’s command of language often affect Uie grading of an essay 
test. Grading practices can be improved if the teacher adopts the fol- 
lowing procedures. 


1. Code test papers so that you do not Imow which student has 
written the paper being corrected. 

2. Prepare a hey which contains the major points which should be 
discussed for each item. 

3. Do not take off points for misspeUing or poor language structure 
unless correct language usage is a pertinent objective of the class. 

4. Score the same quesUoa for all studentsi then go on to the next 
question. This procedure enables a closer comparison of one 
answer with another. 

5. Utilize the full scale of points in scoring answers. For example, if 
20 points is the top possible score for an answer, it should be used 
for the best papers. A number of teachers fail to employ the full 
scale because they think the student could always have svritten 
just a little more about the topic. 


Teachci-made objective tests 

W World War 1, leadiei-made objecUve tests have become in- 
popular, partreularly ia the high school and college. Sro- 
CTksftta “a T '•'“I such measmes con- 
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the other hand, critics of teacher-made objective tests claim that they 
end to overemphasize factual knowledge and hence, encourage rote 
learning. Some teachers also believe that the short-answer test does not 
provide for the development of such abilities as expression, organization 
of facts, and applications of wbat bas been learned. Another criticism is 
that niost teachers lack sufficient knowledge to be able to construct good 
objective tests. It should be apparent that teachers find it easier to con- 
struct essay tests than obj'ective tests. 

Types of objective items. Objective test items are usually classified 
according to the type of mental response they elicit from students. The 
Jnost commonly employed items in the classroom are the supply and 
selection types. The supply-type item commonly asks a question the 
answer to which the student must recall from his reading or classroom 
experience. The test item thus functions as a sb'mulus and the student 
must supply the correct response. This method of testing can be employed 
in a variety of subjects as shown by the following examples. 

1. John had $1.50 and spent 49^ for a notebook. How much money did he 
have left? 

2. What two gases are the principal components of air? 

Completion test. The completion lest is one of the most frequently 
used supply-type of objective test It is similar to the simple supply-type 
items shown above, but usually consists of a series of sentences from 
which certain words or phrases have been omitted. The task of the stu- 
dent is to successfully complete the sentences by supplying the proper 
word or phrase. The following are examples of a completion item; 

Instruction: In the space provided, write the word or words which corrccUy 
complete the sentence. 

The delegates met in the dfy of Philadelphia in May 1787 1 

for the purpose of amending the articles of Alex- 2 

ander Hamilton represented New York, while 3 

and represented Virginia. 

or 

Most of the Jau’S on wbicJi both Democrats and Republicans chiefly depend 
at present to ward off major depressions were passed during the adniinistra- 
4 

tion of President- 

Specialists in measurement recommend that supply-type statements 
not be lifted from the te.\t, that the omitted words represent important 
points rather than trivial details, and that statements be definite enough 
for the student to recognize what is facing described. The teacher must 
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dsa guard against providing the pupil with c oes whtch can help lum 
amir the question. An tt or an an for example, immed.ately 
a blanh informs the biowledgeahle student that the desired «md starts 
™th a consonant or a vowel. Many difficnlties can be avoided li the 
teacher will couch supply-type items in the form of direct <iueslions. 

Alternate-response Hems. The alternate-response form of classroom 
test is tlie most commonly used type of objective test. Despite its popu- 
larity, however, experts consider the true-false test to be one of the most 
difficult to construct because of the language itself. In an effort to avoid 
ambiguous statements, teachers often modify key words to make the 
meaning of statements clearer. However, such modifiers as always, never, 
none, and all, tend to sers'e as clues. Similarly, such qualitative words as 
many, few, and important tend to introduce an element of vagueness into 
the item which confuses some pupils. 

Because true-false and other t^'pes of allemale-response tests are 
highly susceptible to guessing, considerable research has been devoted to 
the problem of discouiag^g guessing and to the de\elopment of correc- 
tion formulas to treat the problem. 

A further weakness of true-false items is that they tend to be highly 
factual and often emphasize the memorization of details. Many im- 
portant concepts and generalizations do not lend themselves to strictly 
correct or incorrect answers. Also, the standard of truth or falsity differs 
from subject to subject, in natural sdence, for example, a statement is 
considered true only when it is always and unexceptionally true. A single 
exception makes it false. In sodal sciences a statement sometimes U con- 
sidered true when it is generally true. A number of test specialists feel 
that the true-false test should rarely be used at the senior or graduate 
student level. 

Multiple-choice tests. A favorite method of testing among pub- 
lished of stMdardized tests is the multiple-choice type of test. The 
mulople-choice test is also gaining favor among teachers, particularly in 
the higli schools and colleges. It consists of a number of items, each of 
which presents sex’eral responses. Only one of the choices is correct or 
suitable lhau the othess. The foVlDvviug are examples ot an item 
taken trom an arithmetic examination. 

U» "“M h “ho 

speed? ^ PMvided they painted at the same 

a) six da>s 

b) fi^e days 

c) four days 

d) three days 

e) two days 
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Which of these examples ml! have the same anssver as the example in the 


n of 30 


3 ) 30 b) 30 c) 30 d) 30 

-3 +3 X3 -3 

Alany test specfajfsts consider the multiple-choice test as one of the 
best and generally applicable forms of short-answer tests. Generally they 
are thought more difficult to construct than alternate-response tests. The 
multiple-choice item can elicit responses requiring complex mental 
processes as well as responses requiring recognition and recall. 

A number of suggestions concerning the construction of such test 
items may prove beneficial. First, all responses should be plausible. Sec- 
ond, care must be taken to avoid furnishing grammatical clues. For ex- 
ample, the word a or an should be avoided as the last word in any state- 
ment preceding the foils or choices. Many teachers prefer to use a ques- 
tion rather than an incomplete statement to prevent the possibility of 
furnishing such clues. Besides, the direct question form represents a more 
natural type of item from the pupils’ viewpoint. Third, many specialists 
feel that no less than four responses should be listed for each item. Five 
choices may even be more satisfactory. In four-choice items the prob- 
ability of correct guessing is twenty-five per cent, while in five-choice 
items it is twenty per cent. As in the previous types of short-answer tests, 
considerable care must be taken to assure that the answers to a given 
item are not furnished in previous or subsequent items. 

Matching tests. Another widely used form of the recognition test is 
the matching test. This test usually consists of two columns, each item in 
the first column being paired with a word or phrase in the second column. 
Generally it is considered good practice to provide a greater number of 
choices in the second column, so that students will be unable to ansucr 
certain items through the process of elimination. The matching test is 
thought to be particularly well adapted for evaluating specific associa- 
tions like names and accomplishments of famous men. dates of important 
events, and locations of places. The following illustration is typical of 
matching tests. 

Directions- Afatch a man with hfs contributions to the field of educational 
and psychological measurement by writing the letter preceding his name in 
the space provided. 

( ) Sociometry , A- f?/' f 

( ) Genetic studies of genius B. Alfred Bmet 
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( ) Original intelligence scale C. Le%vis Tennan 

{ ) Correlation techniques D. Jacob Moreno 

( ) Factored theory of inteOigence E. Louis Thurstone 

F. Da\id Wechsler 

G. J. McKeen Cattell 

In constructing a matching test care should be taken to assure that 
the alternates provided are homogeneous. The test should neither be too 
short nor too long. If only a few items are used, guessing becomes a real 
problem. If more than ten to fifteen items are used, it often becomes a 
tedious exacise for the student 

Frocedurc and product ecalualion. It is often beneficial for the 
teacher to evaluate certain procedures or sequences of movements made 
by pupih in imdertaldng complex processes or tasks. For example, the 
wood shop mstmclor might be interested in observing the procedures 
and methods a student employs in making a particular obiect. Oosely 

Mmst a ='-aIoatioa. The product, of 

«urs^ is the finnhed piece of work. Teachers of industrial ari, art. busi- 
and agriculture typically employ such 
»nt« ofa ^Paach teachers Ty evalurboth 4e 

coadimld o'? dkering it. AthleUo 
alrf ‘ha child’s 

Ucn disnSZnv 7 “ 'Paed, grace, and coordina- 

cnees are e\-aluaiedL Many similar educational experi- 

wemenL The Etuel Ige Scale "» whirh ^ Performance or product meas- 
ihe gro«Th and adjustment of ldnder 2 artm°''*‘!f^ evaluating 

K an excellent example of this tvns. % ^ Pr™aiy-grade children, 
quire special lestinc but rather*^ M “leasure. The scale does not re- 
normally produced in the classrocm” « or an e\-aIuaUon of paintings 

The use of standardUed achievement tests 
AUhougli standardized tests a - 
prions clupter, it is well to point f “= “ *= 

achnorment tests often provide valunhk- r*" rtnndardixed 

‘■"ning. It n-xs noted pLi^sl'to pupU 

aung IS to preside information which “ school-wide 

tncnls. Tyler states; assessing pupil achieve- 
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gven at several grade levels. Using the results, it is possible to; I) estimate 
the amount of learning in these fields during the time since the same pupils 
were tested previouslyj 2) compare the indicated amount of learning (that is, 
the change in achievement since (he previous measurement) with that indi- 
cated in previous years— this is one index of improvement in the school’s educa- 
tional accomplishments; and 3) compare the mean and the variability of the 
pupils achievement in these fields with the mean and variability of similar 
schools in the city, state^ region, or nalion.it 


It should be emphasized that the results of any standardized achieve- 
ment test must be evaluated in terms of local conditions. In fact if is 
usually necessary to supplement the results of any tests with other types 
of information. Speaking to this point, Ebel maintains, “A teacher should 
not ask a standardized test to provide evidence on how well she has 
taught all things she has fried to teach, but only on the things that all 
teachers ought to have taught. For those achievements wJiich are truly 
and rightly unique to a particular school or teacher, locally constructed 
tests are the best answer.” 


Achievement batteries. In order to help teachers assess pupil 
achievements, a number of test publishers have developed coordinated 
series of tests (batteries), which provide a basis for evaluating pupil 
achievement longitudinally, or over a long period of time. The Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests, for example, are organized at five levels; 


Primary I— for use in the latter half of Grade 1. 
Primary Il-for use in Grade 2. 

Elementary— for use in Grades 3 and 4. 
Intermediate-for use in Grades 5 and 6. 
Advanced— for use in Grades 7, 8, and 9. 


Such measures expand from grade level to grade level to accom- 
modate the varied content and purposes of the curriculum. Table 14-1 
illustrates the difiPerences in each of the levels of the Metropolitan tests 
in content number of items, and working time. The results of each child’s 
performance on the various subtesls of die battery can be profiled, as 
shown in Chapter 13, so that the teacher has a readily interpreted graphic 
presentation of the students abilities. 


Use by classroom teachers. The purpose of standardized achieve- 
ment tests is to furnish dependable data about the level of the pupils* 
achievement in the different areas of tlic curriculum. Some of tl.c most 


n Ralph W Tyler, "Educational Measurement, a Broad Perspective The Sa- 
Tr.,. , Uses and 

,io„s” S WtonS tonn.™ Wnclpn/. Vd. dl (1901). 9 . 31. 



jcct Tests, Number of Items n.ul Working Time 



Socisil Studies Study Skills 
Science 
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important ways in which the classroom teacher uses standardized 
ment test results are as follows; 


achieve- 


1. To determine the achievement level of each student so as to 
plan an instructional program commensurate with his needs. 

2. To compare present achievement with past achievement so as to 
evaluate rate of progress. 

3. To ascertain the achievement level of each pupil as a partial 
basis for grades and reports. 

4. To determine the outcome of an instructional program by com- 
paring achievement at the beginning and end of an instruction 
period. 

5. To serve as a basis for educational and vocational guidance. 

6. To obtain data on the level and range of ability of the members 
of the class. 

7. To help in the diagnosis of learning difficulties among the mem- 
bers of the class. 


Some school officials and teachers tend to regard the norm as repre- 
senting a level that must be achieved. In one school system the teachers, 
who taught in a school ivliich drew children from the lowest socioeco- 
nomic level, felt that they failed because year after year their pupils’ 
achievements were below the average for the city. After it was explained 
to them that their children were handicapped by a number of cultural 
deprivations which were reflected in their achievement test scores, they 
felt somewhat happier. Some school principals may also be unhappy when 
they discover that the achievement levels of the students in their schools 
fall below the national average as the norms on test batteries show. How- 
ever, they fail to recognize that such factors as training and experience 
of teachers, length of instructional periods and the school year, adequacy 
of school equipment, and instructional materials are factors in establish- 
ing the norms. 

In using a norm for comparison several important factors must be 
considered. The first is the type of norm available. Many achievement 
tests provide grade-level norms, that is, the score of a given pupil can be 
interpreted in terms of grade-equivalent. When this type of norm is used 
it is essential to know at what time of year the scores were obtained for 
(he norm group. The ^vriter once talked to an elementary-school principal 
who used an achievement test battery during the first month of the 
school year and then compared the scores of his pupils with nonns based 
upon scores obtained at the end of the year. In essence he was penalizing 
Ii£ own students by nine months. Some tests do not provide grade-level 
equivalents but use special reporting devices such as standard scores, 
percentile ranks, decile ranks, and similar point scales. AltJjough there 
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sufficient space to discuss these questions in detail in this text, the 
nt should learn to examine standardized tests to find out if he 
__ :slands the nature of the norms provided. 

Qosely related to the type of norms is their comparability. Norms 
are often based upon a number of sampled populations. Obviously it is 
not very helpful to compare the algebra test scores of high school fresh- 
men with those of college freshmen. Similarly, the teacher gains little by 
comparing the achievement scores of a culturally deprived youth with 
those of a cliild enrolled in an expensive private school. Unfortunately, 
a nuinber of users of standardized tests fail to recognize that norms are 
most helpful when the populations from which Uiey are derived are com- 
parable to the group with which the test is employed. 


Diagnoslic mahjm. Inlerpretation and diagnosis for remedial ac- 
tion are especiaUy important tor pupils tailing below their average level 

tet. Both standardized and teacher-made tests are useful to the teacher 
S "an enSass" 'vealoiesses as well as those 

s.«hig the reading achievements ^1:1^^=:: 


were slightly above the school mean hut hie ^ his arithmetic scores 

Ta' his grade placement Add?® scores were 

indicated word recognition skills ^mDarahlp informal reading tests 

lacked Imowledge of phonics, blends and dr(rr!°i,^ child’s. He 

comparable to a third-grader’s With this inf ® vocabulary was 

s£" “ «ing mat*fc‘r able 

structional needs. ^ maienals suited to his reading level and in- 


uiay he used to he°p‘*pu7il,°frtataa°"T ‘«t res. 

IS the use of tests in the educational No less import 

senior-high school. Standardized test r“‘'’u “ ■ 

se ectmg superior students for L enriched 
seleetmg students for a simpliSe^ P-Stam and 

Pogram Vr eadi smS^ “ '=>i'«=atic 

P'ffiie chart, help Uie studenTd^^Tnft “ ‘•>= f™ c 
oclermine his strengths and weahnes 
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thereby furnishing him with tisefu] and dependable data for makina 
educational and vocational decisions. 

The testing program 

The importance of testing in the school program is vveJJ recognized 
by teachers, administrators, and school psychologists. However, tests 
should not be administered simply because “it is the thing to do.” A suc- 
cessful testing program will require, 6rst of all, that the tests be recog- 
nized as useful in the total educational program. Thus, teachers, as well 
as others concerned with the educational process must be directly 
concerned with the testing program. Concerning the use of tests Wright- 
stone states: “There is a test for almost every area of a student’s life, 
and— properly used— these tests can be of great service in helping us 
answer questions about a child's ability, behavior, and special skills." 

Planning the program. Tiie decision about tlie measuring instru- 
ment to be employed will be determined by the objectives of the school. 

If the purpose is to determine how well the pupil can organize learned 
materials and present them in writing, the essay examination should be 
used. However, if the purpose is to discover if pupils remember facts, 
then, certain short-form objective tests are most suitable. There is no one 
best form of test for all purposes. Thus, educational objectives must be 
the start of any testing program. 

As is true with other aspects of the teaching and learning program, 
a 'number of factors must be considered before a school or system can 
achieve maximum benefits from any testing program. It is generally con- 
sidered a wise practice to organize a school-wide committee on tests and 
measurements which will take a leadership role in planning the program. 

All grade levels of teachers should be represented, as well as such 
specialized personnel as the school counselor, visiting teacher, and prin- 
cipal. Similarly, all of the teachers should have a voice in planning the 
program. After the program is adopted the school-wide committee might 
well be asked to assume responsibility for it. It should be recognized that 
any effective testing program is time-consuming. If the teachers are to 
have a major role in the development and administration of the program, 
they must be convinced of its value. Stevenson notes that U'me must be 
spent to do each of the following: 

1 To involve the classroom teacher m developing the program, selecting tlio 
' tests and establishing testing policies 

2. To orient the students to the purposes and use of the test 

3. To administer the test 

13 I. Wayne Wrightstone. ‘Tests are What They Test." Journal of the Sationd 
Educaiian Association, Vol. 47 (1958), p. 222. 
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4. To correct the test, or better still, provide for clerical help to correct the test 

5. To interpret the test and analyze the strengths and weaknesses of Individual 
students 

6. To make use of the results and ^ve students the individual attention they 
need as indicated by the test.** 

Testing for guidance and evaluation. Although the standardized 
tests most commonly employed in public schools are designed to ap- 
praise academic achievement and scliolastic aptitude, instruments are 
available to measure almost every phase of human behavior. Many school 
systems have developed well-planned, continuous programs of annual 
lestmg. Usually such systematic programs provide for a test or test 
battery to be administered at each grade level to furnish information 
about each child’s educational progress. A typical program might provide 
for a readiness test at the beginning of first grade or at the end of 
kmdergarten, a reading test which estimates the reading achievements 
of pupiU at grade two, and a primary achievement battery at grade three 

I'S At the talermediale 

pedes the achievement batteries are broadened to sample achievemertl 
in language arts social studies and science. At the iunior-high level 
iSr ">ay be uled to difgnose a 

riann^J if V I n '‘''■“lional and vocational 

scZr®' ^ *1 bigh-school level additional batteries serve to help 

guidanfand'^airur^ tlWsi'“'"' for 

'■ beeome the main reasons for 

2. A substantinl rlssr... r __ 


, iiiuivjQua 

school testing programs ’ “le main reasons 

— g the nature 

J. Many new mone,.,.. . . ' 


, uegree ot agreement 

and steps m this kind of p^tn. 

- - 
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of the meaning of these data for 


ents and pupds along with < 
future planning. 

8. An especially important new development is federal participation in financial 
support of testing and guidance.^® 


Administering and scoring the test. At the time the test is planned 
and prepared the teacher should decide upon the answers which will be 
regarded as correct. While this is fairly easy to do with short-answer 
tests, it is more difficult to do with essay tests. Generally any lack of 
validity in the essay examination stems from the subjectivity and in- 
consistency of scoring procedures. Certain practices can help to control 
these factors. As vve mentioned earlier, the teacher should plan to use 
the upper and lower score limits assigned to each question to be graded. 
Similarly, some teachers always give part credit, perhaps five points, for 
any answer. If this procedure is followed the scoring limits are not zero 
to twenty, but five to eighteen. In scoring essay tests it is often helpful to 
group the papers into three or five piles according to the worthiness of 
answers. TJaen the piles can be reorganized into additional categories if 
further refinement is desired, or simply weighted as they are, It usually is 
a wise practice to keep the scoring procedures as simple as possible to 
save time and avoid the possibility of clerical error. 

In scoring a sliort-answer test the teacher may desire to use a “cor- 
rection formula” to offset the effects of chance. Such correction formulas 
may function to discourage certain students from guessing but it is likely 
that those who are inclined to guess will continue to do so despite tlie 
penalty. Many writers feel that correction formulas complicate scoring 
procedures and only increase the spread of scores without changing the 
relative positions of pupils. Since the correction formula suggests the un- 
fortunate implication that correct answers are largely due to guess work, 
and since the formula makes a difference only wlien individuals omit ques- 
tions, it is sometimes regarded as an unprofitable refinement. 

One additional word concerning the administration of the test. A 
teacher should decide in advance the types of questions he will answer 
during the testing period. Generally these should be concerned only with 
directions wliich are confusing to the student or with ambiguous items. 
Many students seek to get hints regarding the answers to the test itself. 
Again it is generally assumed that the teacher will be generous with tiie 
time allowances for taking the test. Few tcaciier-madc tests, then, are 
speed tests. 


Uses and misuses of standardized tests. It is very important for 
teachers to know the proper procedure and ctliics in administering and 


iR V F Trailer "TestinS for Guidance ami E»aI«a{/on." Tfie JCtii tear- 
M of dMuJi SmJcu sfeemremau. Used in EduraUen. X™ Vo.k: 1U5Q, 
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4. To con-ect the test, or better still, pros'ide for clerical help to correct the test 

5. To interpret the test and analy-ze the strengths and weaknesses of individual 
students 

6. To make use of the results and give students the individual attention they 
need as indicated by the test.** 


Testing for guidance and evaluation. Although tlie standardized 
tests most commonly employed in public schools are designed to ap- 
praise academic achies'ement and scholastic aptitude, instruments are 
available to measure almost every phase of human behavior. Many school 
systems have de\-eloped well-planned, continuous programs of annual 
testing Usually such systematic programs provide for a test or test 
battery to be administered at each grade level to furnish information 
about each child’s educaUonal progress. A typical program might provide 
for a readiness test at the beginning of Erst grade or at the end of 
kmderg^en, a reading test which estimates the reading achievements 
ot pupils at grade two. and a primary achimement battery at grade three 
spelling. At Uie intermediate 

^ .^1 *= junior-high level 

vtuS° So fr ““cures may he uLd to di^nose a 
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enls and pupils along \vith explanations of the meaning of these data for 
luture pJannang, 

8. An especially important new development is federal participation in financial 
support of testing and guidance.^® 

Administering and scoring the test. At the time the test is planned 
and prepared the teacher should decide upon the answers which will be 
regarded as correct. While this is fairly easy to do with short-answer 
tests, it is more difficult to do with essay tests. Generally any lack of 
validity in the essay exammation stems from the subjectivity and in- 
consistency of scoring procedures. Certain practices can help to control 
these factors. As we mentioned earlier, the teacher should plan to use 
the upper and lower score limits assigned to each question to be graded. 
Similarly, some teachers always give part credit, perhaps five points, for 
any answer. If this procedure is followed the scoring limits are not zero 
to twenty, but five to eighteen. In scoring essay tests it is often helpful to 
group the papers into three or five piles according to the worthiness of 
answers. Then the piles can be reorganized into additional categories if 
further refinement is desired, or simply weighted as they are. It usually is 
a wise practice to keep the scoring procedures as simple as possible to 
save time and avoid the possibility of clerical enor. 

In scoring a short-answer test the teacher may desire to use a "cor- 
rection formula” to offset the effects of chance. Such correction formulas 
may function to discourage certain students from guessing but it is likely 
that those who are inclined to guess will continue to do so despite the 
penalty. Many writers feel that correction formulas complicate scoring 
procedures and only increase the spread of scores without changing the 
relative positions of pupils. Since the correction formula suggests the un- 
fortunate implication that correct answers are largely due to guess work, 
and since the formula makes a difference only when individuals omit ques- 
tions, it is sometimes regarded as an unprofitable refinement 

One additional word concerning the administration of the test A 
teacher should decide in advance tiie types of questions he will answer 
during the testing period. Generally these should be concerned only with 
directions which are confusing to the student or with ambiguous items. 
Many students seek to get hints regarding the answers to tl.c test itself. 
Aaain it is generally assumed that the teacher will be generous with the 
tiL allowances for taking the test. Few teacl.er-made tests, ti.en, are 
speed tests. 

Uses and misuses of standardized tests. It is very important for 
teachers to know the proper procedure and ethics in administering and 
, T- T evTpr “Testing (ot Guidance and Eialaathn" The 16lh Yior- 
Cou'nJon ^^casurcn,cnts Used in Education. Ne«- Vnrk: lUoa. 
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1'ri.g standarteecl tests. Each teacher should be 
or tesS used at his grade level, and should analyze the tests ■" 
the skills and content tested and norms provided, ''“f 
provided to help teachers to better analyze the resnlu statistically and to 
construct proBles oi individual and group abilities. U is 
teachers recognize the number of variables which may affect ‘“t pe 
formanee. Such factors as a pupil’s reading ability, the emotional impact 
of testing, the motivations of a pupil regarding the test, and numerou 
Other variaWes should be undeislood. « i c i * te 

Essentially, teachers must recognize that tests can be helpiui tools, 
but cannot be panaceas. They provide an excellent basis for helping Uie 
teacher individualize mslruction and tor guiding the learning of her 
cliildien. The foUosving misuses or questionable uses of standardized tests, 
developed by Traxler, are valuable. 


1. Tests are used ta appraise teacher quality and effectiveness without wn- 
trolling all extraneous variables. This has perhaps done more than anything 
else to reduce confidence in tests and retard educalionahmeasuremenl pro* 
Siaras. 

2. Tests axe given carelessly without meticulous following of the directions for 
administering under which they were standardized. 

Tests are overemphasized and students are coached for them. Coaching is 
not only largely a waste of time, but it detracts from the regular course work. 

4 Importance is attached to small differences in score, although a few points' 
change in a pupil’s score from one lest to another is of no significance. In 
connection with some of the newer tests, such as the Cooperative School and 
College AbJity Tests and the Sequential -Tests of Educational Progress, a 
procedure is made available for inteipretJng the score, not as a point but as 
a fairly broad band. 

5. IQ s are regarded as fixed and unchangeable. Because of differences in the 
composition of different intelligence tests, because of differences in rale of 
mental growth, and because of lack of complete reliability of tests, changes 
of as much as 10 or 13 points in IQ from one intelligence test to another are 
common and normal. 

6. Single stsires ate employed in isolation. A score on one achievement test, for 
example, Vos little meaning unless it is compared with earlier results on the 
same lest or with resulU of scboIasUc-apUtude tests or with scores on another 
achievement teU. 

7. Test roulls ate used uulhosiutively in counseling pupils. The student or his 

psrcnl! should „eser be told llmt the resnlu ot tests show definitely that 
fie ought to study in a certain Sold ot that he should enter this or that field 
suWi.^’, ^“"l, ?,! "'i'"’.?- "l' '■''P'i tfi understand the te- 

h r fi t ' 'fispofisibility for hi, own decisions 

W ith the help of Kis fsumly and the school.'* 


Jouma}, Vol. -18 ( 10^,^ ^landardized Tests, aVoliona; Education Awociadon 
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Effects of tests on children. Although some evidence shows that 
children who are tested regularly are likely to be more motivated toward 
learning and tend to achieve somewhat higher levels than those wlio are 
not systematically evaluated, it should also be recognized that school 
progress and success represent a source of worry and anxiety to many 
children. Among middle class children, particularly, awdety about school 
marks or the possibilities of failure is common. 

It seems likely that the increased use of standardized and teacher- 
made tests may cause excessive anxieties in some children. Anxiety also 
may adversely affect the child’s test performance. 

Sarason studied children’s reactions to tests in grades one through six 
as well as the results of such attitudes on test performance. His findings 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. Test anxiety is by no means an infrequent occurrence among elementary- 
school children. The level of test anxiety tends to increase with grade. 

2. The higher the text anxiety, the lower are the scores on conventional group 
measures of intelligence. This negative correlation between anxiety and in- 
telligence-test score is significantly reduced when the intelligence test em- 
ployed is more “game-like" than “test-like." 

3. When pairs of children are matched for grade, sex, and IQ, but one of each 
pair is high-anxious while the other is low-anxious, the problem-solving per- 
formance of the high-anxious children tends to be significantly inferior to 
that of the low-anxious children. 

4. Test-anxious children are at the greatest disadvantage when they are not 
sure what is expected of them and when they are expected to function inde- 
pendently. When the problem-solving situation partially satisfies pupils’ 
needs for direction and dependence, there is little difference in the perform- 
ance of high- and low-anxiaus children; in fact, the high-anxious children 
tend to do better than low-anxious children. 

5. The test-anxious child is one who tends to be anxious about many things, 

has a derogatory self-picture, and has a predominant tendency to blame him- 
self for failure. There are differences in the parent-child relationships be- 
tween high- and low-anxious children. The mother of the high-anxious child 
is one who is much concerned with what is right and wrong and with what 
other people think of herself and her child. She discourages the expression 
of aggression in her child and tends to keep the child in a dependent rela- 
tionship. _ , , , , 

6. It has been assumed by many that test anxiety is alFcctcd by socjal class; 
that is, that as one goes up die social classes there is increasing emphasis 
on school performance and intellectual achievement, with a corresponding 
increase in the number of children who experience anxiety about tesU. Our 
findings cast much doubt on such an assumption. Test anxiety seems to 
occur with equal frequency in ditferent social classes. 

7 Sex differences are significant in anxiety. Girls admit to more anxiety than 
do boys Despite this, however, the predicted differences between high- and 
low-anxious children are found more consistently among boys than gixIs.‘T 


17 Sevmoor B. Sarason. “tVhat Hescarch Sa>f About Test Anxiety in Element^ 
School CMdren.” h’aiienal Education AssociaHon Journal, VoL 48 (1059}. pp. -&27. 
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Reporting pupil progress 

It is generally accepted that the school and home should coordinate 
their efforts to assure optimal child gro\vth and development. An es- 
sential facet of educational evaluation is reporting pupil progress. The 
traditional report card is generally recognized as inadequate for this 
purpose. The mere assigning of numerical or letter grades which pre- 
sumably represent a child’s progress leaves considerable to be desired as 
a medium of communication. It generally is recognized that some form of 
report cards are essential, but sliould be supplemented with other reports, 
individual letters to parents, and teacher-parent conferences. 

Purposes of reporting pupil progress. Despite a common agreement 
that Uie school should provide some means of reporting pupil progress, 
considerable difference seems to exist regarding the purposes, content, 
and nature of the reporting form. Alexander contends that of tlie various 
and conflicting purposes of reporting systems, two seem to emerge which 
are clear-cut and justifiable. 
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Closely related to correspondence with parents is the interview be- 
tween parent and teacher. A number of teachers shy away from frank 
discussions with parents because they fear unpleasantness. The inter- 
view, as well as correspondence, should be oriented to the recognition 
that the mutual goal of school and home is to help the child to progress 
within the limits of his capabilities. Teachers must recognize that parents 
are ego-involved in their childrens success and failures, but should not 
hesitate to report both the “good” and the "bad." Failure to do so actually 
hampers the child, for an integrated and coordinated program of as- 
sistance is unlikely to be fortlicoming. 


Characteristics of good report cards. Regardless of how report cards 
have been revised or regardless of their format, they still constitute the 
major means of reporting pupil progress. Although educators continually 
discuss and debate the value of such reports, it seems safe to say that in 
most school systems report cards are here to stay. Generally the report 
card should be a realistic appraisal of student progress. It should also be 
sufficiently clear to parents to enable them to understand the progress 
their children are making. 

Findley believes that the reporting form can be most helpful when 
it accomplishes the following: 


1. emphasizes specific improvable skills, understandings, habits, and attitudes. 
Particularly in the primary grades is it helpful to list and check off the de> 
gree of success with which the child is achieving each of several goals within 
such broad fields as reading, arithmetic, etc. Marks in these broad areas 
alone convey no clear meaning. 

2. is comprehensive, balanced, yet simple. It should contain some indication 
of meeting standards in classroom behavior as well as in scholastic achieve- 
ment. This should be reported separately from scholastic grades, not mixed 
in with it. A separate grade or separate grades for “school citizenship'’ 
should be reported and be given equal stress with scholastic grades in dis- 
cussions with parents. Such additional information should be presented 
simply. Elaborate systems of separate grades for absolute achievement and 
achievement relative to capability have been tried and discarded. 

3. is positive, constructive-something the parents and child can “accept” grace- 
fully. In the report, as well as ui any conference, it should be possible to 
indicate some point of strength, some growth, some gleam of hope. 

4. is accurate and objective. Marks need to be given in an atmosphere of hon- 
est appraisal, holding one’s feelings well in hand. Do not give favorable 
marks for encouragement or unfavorable marks to indicate displeasure with 
effort Such practices boomerang and make all uncertain. 

5 involves the child in his own interest, tlicreby helping him mature throiigl> 
understanding himself and infcmal/ring goals and standards Get him mto 
the act to the extent that he can take part. 

6 is consistent with the school’s total program of instruction and promotion 

' and bears a recognized relationship to past and present practices. This means 

that marks should indicate the possibility of retention in grade. It also means 
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that “old fashioned" letter grades are to be preferred to newer schemes of 
S and U, or H, S and U. Most users move back after a time to the standard 
letter grades. 

7. is consistent from subject to subject, grade to grade, teacher to teacher, 
school to school. Marks should be subject to administrative control because 
of their public relations ramiBcations. A parent is understandably confused 
and angered if one teacher gives A and another gives C for the same quality 
of work in successive grades, within a grade, between schools, or between 
subjects. 

8. makes only reasonable demands on teachers timewise. Elaborate letters and 
reports have come and gone. Add a note or remark here or there. Have a 
space on the report for this. But let it go at that. New terms and ideas to 
express similar facts from report to report are hard to think up and serve 
no useful purpose.'* 


SUMMARY 

H the teacher is to evaluate the outcomes of instruction in valid and 
lehabie ways tl is necessary that he have clear-cut definable objectives 
Md goals apmst which to judge the progress of pupils. The formulation 
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Problems and Exercises 


1. Assume you are the instructor of this course. Construct five true-false, five 
multiple-choice, and five completion items based on the contents of this 
chapter. 

2. Consult the Mental Measurements Yearbook edited by O. K. Buros. Select 
and evaluate an achievement-test battery commonly used at the intermedi- 
ate grade levels. 

3. Discuss the relative merits and shortcomings of the grading system used in 
your college or university. How would you improve the procedures? 

4. What methods for evaluating the development of attitudes in science would 
you recommend? 

5. How would you evaluate a students progress in a teacher-education pro- 
gram? 

6. How should a teacher provide for individual differences in ability, inter- 
ests, and motivation in the evaluation of pupil achievements? 

7. Discuss why teachers should or should not recognize different abilities in 
evaluating pupil progress. 

8. Secure a copy of a report card used by some school with which you are 
familiar. What objectives of the school can you infer from the information 
given on the report card? Evaluate this report card in light of suggestions 
set forth in this chapter. 

9. A seventh-grade pupil made the following grade level scores on a stand- 
ardized test: Paragraph meaning, 6.0; word meaning, 7.5; spelling, 7.2; 
language, 8,2; arithmetic reasoning, 6.6; arithmetic computation, 8.0; social 
studies, 7.2; science, 7.5; study skills, 5.4. Prepare an educational profile, 
based on these scores. 

10, Evaluate the results of the standardized test presented in Exercise 9. Where 
are the students strengths? Where are his weaknesses? What other informa- 
tion would be useful in better understanding the basis for this unevenness 
of educational development? 
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CHAPTER 15 

Studying the Individual Child 


I f a teacher wishes to accomplish her educational objectives, 
she usually finds that she must study the individual students in lier class 
despite die quality of lier training in educational methods and procedures, 
her mastery of her subject, or her eagerness to instruct. We have already 
pointed out that children grow and develop according to certain funda- 
mental principles and that wide differences are to be seen in the rate of 
development, behavioral characteristics, and aptitudes and abilities of 
any group of children or adults. Despite the criteria of size, chronological 
age, sex, and achievements whicli society commonly uses in judging 
children, a wide range of differences must be expected. During the 
twentieth century significant advances were made in the scientific study 
of children. A belter understanding of these methods should servo to 
help the teacher accomplish her goals. If any teacher hopes to succeed in 
lier task, she must study the individual members of her group. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

As a result of the interaction between the biological heredity of a 
child and the environmental influences which ser\’c to foster or deter, 
mold and develop him, no two individuals are ever identical. Wide 
variations are noticeable prior to school age, and such differences tend 
to be maintained and even increase as the child progresses through 
adolescence into maturity. Often teachers lend to overgcncralizc about 
the characteristics of an age group. For e.xample, it is common to think 
that all adolescents identify closely with their peer groui)s. While it is 
undoubtedly true that most adolescents seek the approbation of their 
peers, a casual observation of a typical higli-school class will reveal a 
number of boys and girls who still identify more closely with adults 
tlian with their classmates. 
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How children differ 

Anyone who has ever visited a classroom or observed a group of 
children at play has noticed a wide range of individual differences in such 
characteristics as size, body buUd, coordination, and personal-social be* 
havior. Individual differences can readily be seen in a study of the char- 
acteristics of a group of fifteen fourth-grade children. These data, selected 
from the files of a school located in an underprivileged area, are shown 
in Table 15-1. The chronological ages of the group range from 96 months 
to 117 months; the IQ’s range from 84 to 120. Scholastic achievements 
reveal a wide range of abilities. Such measures of personality as the 
Manifest Anxietij Test and the Self-Concept Scale reveal variations in 
adjustment and in the way children view themselves. No child in the 
group can be regarded as typical or average. The concept of average is 
fundamentally a mathematical feim, a statistical rather than a real-life 
child. Tile teacher should bear this in mind in her work. Take for example, 
three girls, Betty, ]anice, and Sally, who comprise a group. Altliough 
each girl is enrolled in the same grade, each differs from the other in 
ability, achievements, interests, and other personal characteristics. Betty 
is the oldest of four children from a lower middle-class famUy background. 
Last summer she worked in a cannery during the vacation period to ob- 
tain money for her clothes and other expenses. Her younger siblings are 
all boys and she has learned to give and Uke in social situations. She is 
popular w-jth her peers, musically talented, and active in the youth pro- 
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How children differ 

Anyone who has ever visited a classroom or observed a group of 
children at play has noticed a wide range of individual differences in such 
characteristics as size, body build, coordination, and personal-social be- 
havior. Individual differences can readily be seen in a study of the char- 
acteristics of a group of fifteen fourth-grade children. These data, selected 
from the files of a school located in an underprivileged area, are shown 
in Table 15-1. The chronological ages of the group range from 96 months 
to 117 months; the IQ’s range from 84 to 120. Scholastic achievements 
reveal a wide range of abilities. Such measures of personality as the 
Manifest Anxiety Test and the Self-Concept Scale reveal variations in 
adjustment and in the way children view themselves. No child in the 
group can be regarded as typical or average. The concept of average is 
fundamentally a matliematical term, a statistical rather than a real-life 
child. The teacher should bear tliis in mind in her work. Take for example, 
three girls, Betty, Janice, and Sally, who comprise a group. Although 
each girl is enrolled in the same grade, each differs from the other in 
ability, achievements, interests, and other personal characteristics. Betty 
is the oldest of four chOdren from a lower middle-class family background. 
Last summer she worked in a cannery during the vacation period to ob- 
tain money for her clothes and other expenses. Her younger siblings are 
all boys and she has learned to give and take in social situations. She is 
popular with her peers, musicaUy talented, and active in the youth pro- 
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is a cause of bewilderment to adults. Throughout history numerous writers 
have suggested methods to train, educate, and rear children. From the 
time of Plato, who proposed a system of education based upon the 
varying potentialities of children, through Rousseau, who stressed the 
innate goodness of the child, writers have attempted to grapple \vith the 
problem. Despite such interest in the subject, however, the scicntiGc 
study of cliildren cannot be said to have begun very much before the 
latter part of the 18th century. During that period a number of books were 
published which reported the results of observations made of the growth 
and development of individual diildrcn (usually the writer’s offspring or 
relatives). Toward the end of the nineteenth century, Sir Francis Galton 
studied differences found among groups of individuals and used statistics 
to analyze the data. As a result of Gallon’s statistical treatment, differences 


^ong groups of individuals could be analyzed more systematically. 

In the United States, G. Stanley Hall pioneered in the study of large 
groups of children. In one of his early studies he employed question- 
naires and checklists to ascertain what children knew wlicn they first 
entered school.’ Hall also studied adolescents at a later date and fur- 
nished a vivid description of adolescents in his WTitings. During the 
twentieth centuty a number of laboratories were set up to study children. 
These child-study laboratories have furnished valuable information about 
children at different stages in their development. 

Various aspects of child development and behavior have received 

developed to study 
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The development of statistical methods for analyzing and interpreting 
data has also resulted in more precise and specific evaluation. All of the 
procedures described in the following pages have contributed to our 
knowJedge of child and educational psychology. 

The genetic or longitudinal method. The genetic or longitudinal 
method of studying children is concerned with the development of a 
particular characteristic or attribute throughout a given period of time. 
The method seeks to ascertain the day to day, week to week, or month to 
month relationship of some specific attribute in the individual’s pattern 
and growth rate. This method can be utilized whether the research 
worker studies a single individual or a group of individuals. It has been 
used to investigate such factors as the development of muscular control 
in children, the relationship of height to weight at different chronological 
ages, and the relationship of the length of appendages such as legs and 
arms to torse size at various stages of development. Gesell's work with 
infants and young children, as well as the research conducted at Ohio 
State University in the 1930 s and at the University of Iowa are excellent 
examples of the contributions made by studies which utilize this approach. 
Alfred Binet’s contributions to intelligence testing, particularly with 
respect to the use of the mentabage concept, grew out of a recognition 
that differences in intellectual function nnd ability to differentiate can be 
observed in children at various stages of their development. One of iJie 
most famous examples of the genetic method of studying children is 
Terman’s long-term investigation of a group of very bright California 
school children. In a series of studies extending over a period of more 
than twenty years, Terman followed a group of elementary-school chil- 
dren from childhood to maturity. As a result of this monumental work, 
many popularly held beliefs concerning the “intellectual genius" or 
“gifted" child were found erroneous and were revised. 

Genetic or longitudinal studies, by their very nature, require long- 
term continuous study. Many research workers are unable to devote tlie 
long periods of time, often years, that are needed to make painstaking and 
continuing observations. Others feel that they cannot wail the long lime 
this type of research requires for answers to their questions. In many of 
the problems involving children of school age, the mobility of the popula- 
tion and the difficulties in securing repeated and systematic observations 
preclude the use of this procedure. 

The noTinative-snrcey method. Following the early studies of 
Gallon in England and Hall in the United States, students of child 
psychology employed the nomiativc-suivcy method for studying large 
groups of individuals. If the genetic method may bo characterized as 
longitudinal, the normative-survey mctliod of investigation may be 
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characteriied as cross-sectional. Essentially the normative-survey method 
attempts to study one or more characteristics in a group which is thought 
to be a representative sample of the total population. If a researcher 
wanted to Imow how the height and weight of ten-year-old girls differed 
from the height and weight of ten-year-old boys, he might determine 
these differences by obtaining a representative sample of ten-year-olds 
and then weigh and measure each of the selected children. Through the 
use of standard statistical techniques he could determine the averages 
and variances of each of the two groups. Similarities and differences 
thus could be found. Another scholar might seek to compare tlie mathe- 
matics achievements of fifth-grade boys and girls. A third research 
worker might seek to discover whether llie typical six-year-old child can 
perform certain hand-eye coordinated tasks which are related to the 
mastery of hand-writing skills. 

Normative-survey methods are employed in many child studies and 
many techniques are used to accumulate the necessary data: question- 
naires, interviews, scales and tests. A criticism sometimes made of the 
normaUv^survey is that the sample which is studied rarely satisfies all 
of the criteria of randomness and representativeness deemed necessary 
for proper statistical analysis. In most of the child studies where the 
normative-survey is used, lack of knowledge of the characteristics of the 
total population (or universe) prevents the investigator from properly 
lestjng Ihe sample to determine whether the obtained data is representa- 
tive o! the total group being studied. As a result ot this grave limitation. 
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Individual testing is an important part of the guidance program in good edu- 
cational practice 


studying children’s concept of the self. In the investigation by Gordon,® 
teams of observers were assigned to judge individual cJemcnfary-schooJ 
children who were unaware that they were being observed. Tlie results 
of these observations showed that such observers tend to agree upon (he 
personal meaning of the behavior observed. Lippitt ■* used one-way vision 
screens for observing the effects of democratic and autocratic social 
atmospheres on the behavior of children. The parallel-group method of 
experimentation was employed in this study. A distinguishing feature 
of the experimental methods is the active role the experimenter plays 

3 J. Gordon, "Inferring Children's Conccpls of Self: InlcroljscrMT Hcliahility." 
Paper presented at the SotilbcasU-m Psychological viswialion, St. ytiiguslinc. fJiWjiJj, 
April 24. 1959. 

* R. Lippitt, "An Evpcrimcnfal Study of ihe Effect of Dcniocr.itic and Aiilhofi- 
tarian Group Atmosphere,” C/niccrsits/ of Iona Studict »1ri Chdd Welfare, Vof. JO 
(1940), No. 3. 
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as he aiempu to control the variables in tfre cvironmental situation 

which the subjects are exposed to. i,., ,i,„ mrallcl- 

An example ot a problem that could well be stud.^ by the parall« 
group method should reveal ntore dearly tire nature of the 
SetMs. Suppose a research worker hypothesized that clu drcn who 
have tire benefits of a daily program of physical education in the 
grades would develop better muscular coordination llian those who did 
not The experiinentei \YOu\d probably select two groups of clulilxcn lor 
the study. Both groups would be equated; i.c., would be approxima^ly 
equal in as many variables as are feasible or deemed necessary. 'Uie 
most likely variables would be sei, age, home conditions, prc«mt bc^tb 
condition, and muscular coordination. After the experimenter felt that 
he had two groups of approximately the same caliber, he would begin tlie 
study. He would hope that both groups cncounlered the same general 
treatment and experienced the same general conditions except for one 
thing. One group (the experimental group) wnuld receive tixe planned 
program of physical education. The other group (the control group) 
would not receise physical education. At the end of the planned period 
of study, the experimenter would study the muscular coordination of 
both groups and compare the results. U the control group displays mus- 
cular coordination that is little or no different from the experimental 
group, the b)potbesis is probably wrong. It is also possible, of course, 
that the criteria of evaluation were not dearly diSerenUated, or that 
important interviewing variables were not controlled sufficiently well. 

The experimental method might also be used to ascertain the effective- 
ness of a particular method of instruction, to determine the value of 
more frequent tests on learning, or to discover whether students who 
are taught by courses which include homework learn more than those 
who are taught by courses without homework. 

It can be readily seen that applying the experimental method is 
difficult because many conditions must be controlled. Even after a suc- 
cessful experimental study, the hypothesis cannot be accepted as true. 
It must be repeated many times before it can be even cautiously ac- 
ceptei The experimental approach, however. U likely to become more 
popular in future studies of <duldren. 

The cose study. The case study or clinical method of child study 
Im developed largely as a resuU of the efforts of specialists to tmdet- 
^nd ^d to assist children who have special problems. It is widely used 
W p^-chologw^, chad pq-chiabistx. reniedial spccialixlx. speech 
couplets wwd scdwl wotVezs. The procedwre may he 

ef developznental histozy 

ef the pazwcela. ehzld, EssenUally *e czise-stady zzzethod seeks to study 
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intensively a wide range of factors which may have contributed to or 
had some bearing upon the development of the child. Usually it is hoped 
that such intensive study will reveal something about the etiology of the 
child's difficulty besides furnishing clues for proper handling. Although 
complete case studies ideaDy require a team approach involving a num- 
ber of specialists, school teachers are finding it increasingly helpful to 
gather more accurate and pertinent infonnation about their pupils. The 
typical case study generally includes the {allowing infonnation. 

1. Family hUtory. Usually information is obtained regarding the physical and 
mental health of the various members of the family. The health history is 
often important in helping to determine whether the child’s present condi- 
tion might be due to genetic factors, such as heredity. Instances of mental 
retardation, susceptibility to heart disease, and cases of mental illness should 
be noted. 

2. Prenatal and birth history. As human development begins with conception, 
it is important to learn something about the environmental conditions which 
might have affected the child prior to birth. Infections, injuries, toxemias, 
poor nutrition, or other complications during pregnancy may affect the post- 
natal development of the child. Similarly, unusual birth conditions, such as 
prolonged labor, prematurity, difficult delivery, may have resulted in brain 
damage or otherwise may have affected the child’s development. 

3. Developmental history. An understanding of the child’s past developmental 
patterns often is helpful in understanding present problems and conditions. 

A knowledge of the child’s motor, language, and physical development usu- 
ally is valuable. Illnesses and injuries, food habits, toilet training all provide 
valuable clues. 

4. Personal and social history. A knowledge of the child’s social adjustments 
helps the clinician or teacher to belter understand his present needs and 
behavior. Habits of eating, sleeping, playing, should be noted. Skills he has 
mastered should be recorded. A knowledge of the child’s abilities, interests, 
likes and dislikes, play activities, all help to present a helpful background 
for understanding the immediate problem. 

5. Educational history. The progress the child has made in his school work 
and the difficulties he has encountered as he progressed through kinder- 
garten and each grade provide valuable information in diagnosing his prob- 
lems. General achievement, results of standardized tests, grades attained, 
attendance record, special abilities or disabilities are important factors to 
consider. 

Frequently it is necessary to obtain additional data about the child, 
his needs, and his condition from physical, ncuroloeical, psycholopcal, 
and psychiatric examinations. However, although the case study is in- 
valuable, it has certain limitations. First, it is time-consuming and is 
limited to the investigation of an individual child. It is difficult to gen- 
eralize on the basis of a single case-history or even on the basis of scl eral 
case-histories. Clinicians, however, constantly identify significant factors 
which support prevalent theories or which lead them lo subsequent 
theorizing. Second, a complete case-study requires the scmccs of 
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ficulties. 


MetKods employed by classroom teachers 

Up to this point, the discussion has centered upon the various 
procedures specialists employ to study the characteristics and behavior ot 
children. Although it is helpful for tlie dassroom teacher to understand 
such methods, it is unlikely that slie will use them to any extent in her 
owTi Nsork. It is important, however, that each teacher, regardless of her 
grade-level ot subject, learn certain melliods and techniques for studying 
the children who comprise her classes. The nature and extent of the 
individual differences found among children have been stressed through- 
out this text. Since all teachers are expected to teach as many as twenty- 
five or thirty children at a time, they should realize that effective teaching 
implies adjusting instructional methods and subject materials to die 
individual needs of the members of the class. U this is to be accomplished, 
the teacher must study the children of the group, for one cannot know 
the important characteristics of any child witiiout careful and continuous 
study. 

It would probably be ideal if each teacher had a complete case 
history of every child assigned to her. Careful study of such histories 
would furnish valuable clues on the behavior, abilities, and motivation of 


each student. Uufortuixately, such case studies are rarely available and 
are usually restricted to cldldien who ate atypical in tlieir development 
or adjusUneut. Teachers, however, do have a number of aids available to 
help them understand their pupils. The child’s academic record is 
valuable in helping the teacbei judge his achievements. Teacher grades 
also furnish valuable clues. They may show that one child has excelled at 
all grade levels while another c^d has had difficulty in preceding grades. 
They also reveal relative patterns of strengths and weaknesses: John 
may exceed his classmates in verbal subjects but may only be mediocre 
ot even poor in subjects requiring quanWative abiUUes. Sally may reveal 
a s^e\\hat different pattern of achievement or even a contrasting one. 
^er Pertm^t mformation regarding a child's school performances can 
ato fun,,* helpful lead,. The reerf ot attendance, deportaenl. extent 
the S,“l , r' e’ activities can help 
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The me of school records. Through a careful study of school records 

a teacher can gam considerable insight into a student's assets and liabili- 
ties at various levels of development. Most cumulative records provide 
the following types of information. 


1. Personal data 

a. Full name 

b. Sex 

c. Date and place of birth 

2. Family information 

a. Name of parents or guardians 

b. Educational level of parents 

c. Occupational status of parents 

d. Number and age of siblings 

e. Status of parents— e.g., living together, separated, divorced, father 
dead, mother dead 

f. With whom pupil resides 

3. Academic Record 

a. Schools attended 

b. Complete grade record 

c. Attendance record 

d. Teacher comments 

e. Standardized test results 

f. Promotions and retentions 

g. Discipline reports 

4. Health Information 

a. Illnesses: types and dates 

b. Physical abnormalities 

c. Sensory tests: vision and hearing 

d. Height and weight 

e. Other physical reports 

5. Extra-curricular activities 

a. Sports 

b. Clubs 

c. Special talents 

It should be apparent that by studying such records, a teacher can 
obtain valuable information about a cliild’s growth patterns, academic 
achievements, family background, physical condition, and adjustment to 
the demands of the school. Such background information is invaluable 
in understanding a child’s dilBculties, for it provides a basis for under- 
standing the complex and interrelated factors which operate in the in- 
dividual at any given time. 

Informal records. In addition to the more standardized and formal 
records maintained by the entire school, many teachers find it helpful to 
supplement such records with informal records. Usually they contain 
information about the student's achievements in the given sub/c'cf or grade, 
his work habits, attitudes toward school, and social adjustment. Elc- 
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an inLaaingly important role in the Uves of children with spec.al if- 
ficulties. 


Methods employed by classroom teachers 

Up to this point, the discussion has centered upon the various 
procedures speciaUsts employ to study the characteristics and behavior ol 
children. Although it is helpful for the classroom teacher to understand 
such methods, it is unlilcely that she will use them to any extent in her 
own work. It is important, however, that each teacher, regardless of her 
grade-level or subject, learn certain methods and techniques for studying 
the children who comprise her classes. The nature and extent of the 
individual difieiences found among children have been stressed ihtougli- 
out this text. Since ah teachers are expected to teach as many as twenty- 
five or thirty children at a time, they should realize that eSectivc teaching 
implies adjusting instructional methods and subject materials to the 
individual needs of the members of the class. If this is to be accomplished, 
the teacher must study the children of the ^oup, for one cannot know 
the impoitant characteristics of any child without cateful and continuous 
study. 

It would probably he ideal if each teacher had a complete case 
history of every child assigned to her. Careful study of such histories 
would furnish valuable clues on the behavior, abilities, and motivation of 
each student Unfortunately, such case studies are rarely available and 
are usually restricted to children who ate atypical in their development 
or adjustment Teardiers, however, do have a number of aids avaflahle to 


help them understand their pupQs. The child’s academic record is 
valuable in helping the teacher judge his achievements. Teacher grades 
also furnish valuable clues. They may show that one child has excelled at 
all grade levels Nvhile another child has had difficulty in preceding grades. 
They also reveal relative patterns of strengths and weaknesses: John 
may exceed his classmates in verbal subjects but may only be mediocre 
or exen m subjects requiring quanUtative abiliUes. SaUy may reveal 
a somewhat different pattern of achievement or even a contrasting one. 
Ollier pertmmt information regarding a chUd’s school performances can 
ata iuniisl. helpful leads. The record of attmdauce, deporment, extent 
ll “V c’ ” ®d'»™"fcular aoivilies can help 
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The use of school records. Through a careful study of school records 
a teacher can gain considerable insight into a student’s assets and liabili- 
ties at various levels of development. Most cumulative records provide 
the following types of information. 

1. Personal data 

a. Full name 

b. Sex 

c. Date and place of birth 

2. Family information 

a. Name of parents or guardians 

b. Educational level of parents 

c. Occupational status of parents 

d. Number and age of siblings 

e. Status of parents-e.g., living together, separated, divorced, father 
dead, mother dead 

f. With whom pupil resides 

3. Academic Record 

a. Schools attended 

b. Complete grade record 

c. Attendance record 

d. Teacher comments 

e. Standardized test results 

f. Promotions and retentions 

g. Discipline reports 

4. Health Information 

a. Illnesses: types and dates 

b. Physical abnormalities 

c. Sensory tests: vision and hearing 

d. Height and weight 

e. Other physical reports 

5. Extra-curricular activities 

a. Sports 

b. Clubs 

c. Special talents 

It should be apparent that by studying such records, a teacher can 
obtain valuable information about a child s growth patterns, academic 
achievements, family background, physical condition, and adjustment lo 
die demands of the school. Such background information is invaluable 
in understanding a child’s difficulties, for it provides a basis for under- 
standing the complex and interrelated factors whicli operate in the in- 
dividual at any given time. 

Informal records. In addition to the more standardized and formal 
records maintained by the entire school, many teachers find it helpful to 
supplement such records with informal records. Usually they contain 
information about the student’s achicv'cmcnts in tlie given subject or grade, 
liis work habits, attitudes toward school, and social adjustment. EIc- 
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mentary-scliool teachers often keep samples of pupils work which 
provide a basis for judging his achievements and progress. Other teacliers 
keep records of the books each pupil reads during the school year or 
record observed weaknesses in such tool subjects as reading, arithmetic, 
or spelling. 

High school teachers often find it valuable to note whether students 
hand in homework assignments promptly. Observations concerning the 
care witli which work is done, the student's ability to tackle assigned 
work quickly and efficiently, and his altitude toward tlie subject and 
study are helpful. These and similar informal records arc most useful, not 
only in evaluating pupil progress, but in Identifying sources of difficulty. 

Interdewa. Teachers have always talked to pupils concerning their 
work. The teacher-pupil interview usually serves two general purposes, 
to help a teacher better understand the pupil’s attitudes and behavior, 
and to help the child better understand himself and his problems. Thus, 
it may lead to more satisfactory adjustments. If it is to be effective, how- 
ever, an interview must have some definite purpose or purposes at hand. 
Often a single interview will not be sufflcienl. Some of the more com- 
mon purposes of the interview are: 


1. To improve or more firmly establish the relationships between 
student and teacher. Sometimes an individual interview helps the 
pupil to see the teacher in a somewhat different light. He learns 
that teacher is genuinely interested in helping him work 
throu^ his problems. 

2. To obtain information about the pupil which is not readily ap- 

parent from other sources. Regardless of the elaborateness of the 
Zv f T ‘Tr ' informaHon, 

dSiT ‘1°'^ -'i'^Rons. Individual interviews 

cSs things ” "> the 

come confused concemtoEib'ed''"*'"d 

or the school A IrS^m® »' tocher, the course, 

sometimes assists the Pup^to^^'^ e^'een pupils and teacher 
nature of the tasks he “-ierstand dte 

•“ 

interview often^reassures S ^'Snfficant to others. The 

recognized and serves to moKvfr"^V 

rves to motivate him to increased effort. 
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Ideally the teacher should plan systematic interviews with alj the 
students in a class as well as their parents or guardians. Unfortunately, in 
many schools the teacher load is so great that this is impossible. In such 
cases the teacher should interview those pupils who seem to be in greatest 
need of special assistance: pupils who seem to have difficulty in academic 
achievement, pupils with physical disabilities, pupils who reveal asocial 
behavior patterns or who seem to be poorly adjusted, or pupils who 
seem to be functioning below the level of their abilities. 

Teachers should keep complete notes on each interview and file 
these reports in each pupil’s cumulative record. The school counselor 
can often assist the classroom teacher by interviewing pupils if b’me 
does not permit the teacher to carry out systematic interviewing. 

The use of resource people. Sometimes the teacher finds it difficult 
to understand the problems of a given child despite the availability of 
test scores, interviews with the child and his parents, grades, school 
records, and other types of information. In such cases the teacher may 
find it helpful to talk to others who are more familiar with the child and 
his family. -Teachers who have taught the child previously can often 
provide important facts not found in school records. Such specialized 
personnel as the guidance counselor, principal, school nurse, or even the 
librarian may be familiar with a certain phase of the child's life which is 
unknown to the classroom teacher. 

Often such resource persons are not connected with the school. 
Community agencies like the child’s church frequently can supply addi- 
tional information. Similarly, youth groups, welfare organizations, and 
other social agencies may prove helpful in supplying information about 
a child’s background. Often such sources provide clues which enable the 
teacher to gain insight into aspects of the child’s environment affecting 
his classroom behavior. 


Observations. It is axiomatic that teachers should try to verify 
information derived from a single source. One difficult feature of child 
study is to reconcile seemingly conflicting aspects of a child s behavior. 
An excellent way to verify information about a child, as well as to gain 
new insights into his behavior is to obser\'e him directly. Teachers see 
children daily and under a number of different conditions. It is im- 
portant that a teacher interpret the behaviors she secs, in terms of her 
understanding of child development and psychology rather than m 
terms of her own personal and moralistic beliefs. 

Observations may either be scheduled at regular infcmls, or may 
be unscheduled if significant characteristics are revealed. The obsena- 
tion however, should always seek to provide significant information 
about the child. Best results are obtained when the obscr^•atlons arc made 
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in a variety of situations. How does the child behave when he is alone, 
when he is with his peer group, or when he is with children younger 
than he? How does he behave with older children, or with adults? How 
does he work? Play? How does he react to triumphs? To frustrations? 

Through observational methods further insight can be gained into the 
child's energy and endurance, his physical coordination and body con- 
trol, his social relationships and adjustment, his psychological makeup 
including his attitudes toward self and others, his defense mechanisms, 
work habits, span of attention, and a number of other characteristics 
which cannot be obtained from other sources. 

Other informal methods of studying pupils 

Closely related to the observational technique are a number of other 
informal methods of studying pupils. Certain of the more common proce- 
dures are discussed below. 

The checklist. The checklist usually consists of a series of descrip- 
tive words or phrases designed to help the teacher in her observations of 
a given pupil. Such forms have proven their value in diagnosing pupil 
weaknesses, planning programs of remediation, or for identifying specific 
manifestations of pupil maladjustment. The checklist shown in Table 15-2 


TABLE 15-2. Checldist ol Difficullies in Basic Reading Skills 
Word Recognition 


Has limited stock of sight-recognition words 
Does not recognize common phonograms 
Reverses letters 

Reverses simple common words 
Reads many words incorrectly 
Omits words 
Adds words 


Word Analysis 

Hesitates to try unfamiliar words 
Recognizes word beginning and 
Does not use context dues 
Depends too heavily on context dues 
Does not look for recognizable parts 

Does not recognize word errors 
Phrasing, Fluency 

Ipiores punctuation 
Reads word by word 


rest inconectly 
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table lS-2, Cant’d 

Habitually repeats words or expressions 
Reads too slowly, ploddingly 
Reads too fast, carelessly 

Ocular Motor Skills 

Holds book too close 
Loses place 

Does not have left-to-right directional habit 
Return sweep to next line is loo slow 
Points finger 
Moves head 

Eye-voice span too narrow 
Eye movements poor 

Speech 

Mispronounces certain words frequently 

Enunciates poorly 

Stutters or stammers 

Voice weak 

Voice loud 

General Observations 

Does not understand what he is reading 
Does not show interest in reading 

Other Characteristics 

Unfavorable attitude toward school 

Poor work habits 

Emotionally disturbed 

Socially immature 

Low intelligence 

Limited speaking vocabulary 

Foreign language background 

Poor home environment 

Poor hearing 

Poor vision 

Poor motor control 

Other physical handicap 


was designed to help a teacher appraise the reading difficulties of an 
elementary school pupil.= In using the checklist the teacher merely checks 
or writes those difficulties deemed to be characteristic of a given pupil 
The checklist provides a convenient and easily used mclho<l of recording 
pupil behavior and at the same time also ser\es to remind the teacher to 
3 Miriam S. Aronow and J. W. Wrishtslooc, The Informal AppraUal of Hiai/inff 
Abdtiics. Educalional Research DuIJelin No. 10, 15H0. Board of E<Iucat»on of tJie 
City of New York, pp. 2-1-25. 
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•orms of behavior. The list of behaviors suggestive of emoUooal malad 
I'Mtoient, developed by Topp “ provides a helpful and convenient gui 
to teachers. 


BEHAVIORS TO WATCH FOR 


1. Flies into fils of anger on slight provocation. • - c 

2. Shows signs of excessive “worriedness" and anxiety on such occasions as 
school fire drill of a rehearsal lor a play. 

3. Frequently depressed appearance; almost never smiling or joking wi 

fellow-students. . , 

4. Repeatedly steals small articles from fellow-students despite severe punisn- 
ment 

5. Frequently appears to be lost in his daydreams. 

6. Exhibits ^bitual facial grimacesi or tics, particulaily when under slight 
emotional stress. 

7. Although of adequate intellectual ability, cannot apply his ability to to 
work and, as a result, does an inferior job. Tbis Is true despite the fact that 
he seems to be conscientiously trying. 

8. Physically energetic and active to such a degree as to lack control over his 
actions; restless and practically unable to remain quiet even for short 
periods of time. 

9. Very sensitive over real or imagined slights; feelings easily hurt. 

10. Shosvs evidence of being excessively cruel to younger or smaller children 
or animals; enjoys seeing other creatures suffer. 

11. Abnormally anxious to achieve perfection in any task; never late with an 
assignment, being much more concerned with perfection in work than most 
others his age. 

12. Overconcemed about disease and germs; unusually clean physically for one 
his age. 

13. Shows evidence of disliking or haling most people including his teachers 
and fellow-students. 

14. Fiequenlly ex^presses the idea that he is being singled out for punUhment 
more often than others, when such is not the true state of affairs. 

15. Lazy and irres^nsihle about completing any disagreeable or difficult task; 

^ ^ himself; shows little concern over 


‘ even though repeatedly warned and punished 

i-T 1° numerous earlier occasions. 


M.UmSSLg’’- Svgeeslive of EmoUooal 
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cannot do it suitably; lacking in conSdence. 

19. If permitted to do so, "just sits” without seeliing entertainment or activity 

on w “y Passive m this manner for rather long periods of time. 

.40. Even though completely innocent of wrongdoing, visibly suffers or cries in 
sympathy when another child is being reprimanded, 

21. Exhibits many reactions of timidity; fears certain animals or situadons to 
such a degree as to call attention to himself. 

22. Excessively concerned with his appearance; abnormally tidy and neat in 
comparison with others of his age. 

23. Possesses the habit of telling lies on any occasion to suit his purposes and 
does so with unemotional skill. 

24. Seldom or never shows remorse over injury which he has intentionally or 
accidentally caused another student. 

25. Shows a tendency to do certain routinized acts over and over again, some- 
what as though it were part of a ritual; may walk about the room a certain 
way each time or go through identical and unnecessary motions each time 
he opens a book. 

26. Absents himself from school without adequate reason and shows Uttle genu- 
ine remorse. 

27. Exhibits a high degree of indecisiveness when relatively minor choices 
must be made; cannot make up his mind. 

28. Stutters most of the lime, or more obviously when attention is directed 
toward him; if observed carefully, will be discovered speaking normally 
when singing or when completely relaxed. 

29. Highly restricted in emotional expression; never seems able to ^et himself 
go” or to relax and enjoy himself. 

30. On occasion has been known to lose his voice momentarily when frightened 
or very embarrassed, despite the fact that others do not leact in that man- 
ner in the same situation. 

31. Appears to be perpetually fatigued even though medical check-up discloses 
no physical ailment; appears to be lethargic, tired, listless. 

32. Frequently has a dazed, perplexed, confused expression on his face; seems 
to be touching only the surface of life, with many commonplace occur- 
rences not impressing themselves upon his consciousness. 

33. Although having been checked for physical causes, occasionally faints, par- 
ticularly when under stress. 

34. Seems to be hostile toward any kind of higher authority-the teacher, par- 

ents, policemen, principal, student council, the president of the United 
States; always able to show where such people in authority are wrong or 
incapable. , 

35. Very self-punitive; appears to enjoy being injured psychologically or phys- 

36 SuWeet to frequent headaches for which no phjsical cause can be found; 

’ complains of such headaches to the teacher and seems to be really suffering. 

yet the headaches may come at very opportune times for avoiding some 
diSculty. , , , 

37 One ot those people to whom accidents seem to occur much more fre- 

’ nuently than they do to most others in his group; iniurcs himself on [ho 

playground, in the classroom, or while playing, supposedly accidentally, 

vet much more frequently than do rrthen. 

38. Can hardly bear being in large groups of people, as at school assemblies; 
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asks to be excused on some pretense or may admit fearing the situation. 

39. Repeatedly destructise of material things; car\es desks, wTites on walls, 
or simply breaks things of no valu^ for the joy of it. 

40. Shows peculiarities in dress which seem to have ritualistic or mysterious 
significance to him, such as wearing an unusual type of cap all the time or 
carrying a certain trinket with him. 

An approach, somewhat related to that of the reading checklist 
previously described, is often employed to measure speech difficulties. 
The following informal test of articulation developed by Ainsworth ^ is 
an example of the tj’pe of measures which might be used by classroom 
teachers or speech clinicians in screenmg pupUs to determine whether 
they have articulation prohlems. This test can be administered in a few 
minutes and allows the teacher to check nearly all of the consonant 
sounds which are likely to cause problems in children’s speech. In this 
example the pupU merely reads the sentences oraUy while the teacher 
cheeb the correctness of arUeulaHon. A feature of this mfoimartest is 
that the vocabulary employed is commonly found in most basal reading 
senes. ® 


Test of Aa-ncuLA-nos 
Bosk Vocabulary 

‘ i' 5? '*'* house, 

w hw 1 m u “T'k** for ns- 

Voiceless’ th 4 evetyirliere he goes. 

VoSd S i 5"'"" hmws did nollimg but cry. 

S n S'''."',?' “'’"ten 

sa 6. She ihall wasft her face 
'd ^ a hugs, 

ng 'm 9 S' ® •h' 

1 10 ran r? ? “"“8 home now. 

h. g 13. c« i'dog’r'4ttrnr 

p. P 14. Spot plays w,ib ihe baby kitten. 

■linelopcd informal d^sroom teachers have 

subject areas. Such measures usuXfcm\ “ the specific 

mg pupil abilities in basic skiiu1^d'^“.’‘ “n of survey- 

for example, has dcmonsua.ed .hTtw ui 

0 means of helping teachers to de. ,r - 

^Sunlt-y II. Aiiuviorih Cluimu p_ ® “istnictional level 

Co. -S37,;pp. ”-'•"8 '-motion (.Vew v.rk: Amedcau 
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for working with each member of a class. A recent basal reading series 
has incorporated methods of informal reading analysis in its teachers’ 
manual.® 

The alert teacher, through careful observations of pupils having 
special difficulties in particular school subjects, is usually able to deter- 
mine some of the factors or conditions related to the difficulty. The case 
of Emily illustrates how careful observations enabled the teacher to de- 
termine Emily’s spelling difficulties. 

Emily was in the sixth grade and had an IQ of 115. Her reading was 
satisfactory and she was getting along all right in her arithmetic and 
other school subjects. As the teacher had Emily pronounce each word 
carefully before she tried to spell it, she noticed that the words Emily 
could not pronounce gave her the most trouble. She tried to spell words 
by sounds. If she didn’t know the correct sounds of the letters of a word 
she was unable to spell it. No previous teacher had bothered to attempt 
to locate the trouble. Once the teacher had determined the trouble she 
was able, through remedial procedures, to help Emily overcome her 
spelling difficulty. 

Anecdotal records. During the course of the school term, the teacher 
may note a situation which reveals significant aspects of tlie behavior of 
a given pupil, ft is often helpful to make some record of the incident and 
to file it in the child’s cumulative record. Periodic examinations of such 
records often help the teacher to understand more fully the adjustment 
problems of the pupil. Such reports are called anecdotal records, and 
are among the oldest and most commonly employed informal methods 
of child study. Essentially the anecdotal record consists of a report of 
some incident deemed to be typical or especially significant of a child’s 
behavior. If the teacher systematically records such incidents it is likely 
that consistent patterns of behavior will be revealed. Wlien anecdotal 
records are made over a period of time and in a variety of situations, it 
is likely that some fairly valid judgments can be made concerning the 
behavior of a given pupil. The incidents recorded may either be favorable 
or unfavorable. It is important that the teacher, however, learn to dif- 
ferentiate between her perceptions and intcrprclalions of the behavior 
and the actual behavior itself. Often it is helpful to have the teacher 
merely report the child’s behavior in a narrative fashion and then in a 
later section to try to interpret it. Such separation of the anecdote from 
the interpretation helps to assure greater obiectivity. Anccdola) reports 
should contain the pupil’s name, the name of the observer, the date of 
the incident, and the place. It often is preferable to provide a space for 

9 William D. Shcldoi, ct ai, SbcMon Basic Bcaders (New York; AIIjd aod Bjcoo. 

Inc., 1957). Scclion Three: Teachers' Manual. 
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comments by the obsen'c,. The follossing examples show lyp.cal ance 
dotal rccxitds o! Wo fiist-giado pupils. 


lack aie six lean and tivo monlVis. airiscJ at school the fust day acoom- 
Throughout the day he appeared attcnlivc, alert and mtcrcsltd. 


Billy age six and fi\e months, anived at school the first day acciimpanied 
by his mother. Mrs. C. practically had 10 drag Billy into tlic room. After he lu 
entered he clung desperately to her hand He insW<^ h^ mother rcinam svitn 
him. Even after he was assigned to a table he V.epl looVung to the batic ol W 
room to see if his mother was still Uwte. At first he rebuffed all attempts t 
get him involved in the group. Billy was gisen some art supplies sv Inch heJa 
his interest. As he became more interested in drawing, he appeared to be more 
at ease and his mother was able to leave. 


Information dented from puptU. In studying pupils, Utc tcadscr 
should never overlook the opportuitiUcs (or obtaining pertinent inlonna* 
tion from the child himself. The value of the pupil-teacher inters'icw 
previously discussed, stems in part from the information obtained about 
how the child sees himself and bis difBculUcs. Many tcaclicrs have their 
pupils write an autobiograpldc^ essay as part of their work in language 
arts. Such sketches often reveal problems, or aspects of the child’s life 
which otherwise may not be readily apparent. AUhouglr a number of 
colleges use this method as a basis for identifying students who may 
need guidance, it is more commonly employed at the elementary or 
secondary school levels. 

Closely related to the autobiographical sketch is the practice of 
having students write compositions about their problems or “ideals.” 
Students sometimes will write about the problems they face when they 
are too shy to discuss them orally in class or in the interview. Similarly, 
a them^e written on a subject such as The Type of Person I Would Like 
To Be or “The Type of Person 1 Admire,” tends to reveal the personal 
aquations of a chad as weH as his concepts about himself. A number 
of stupes have shown that the discrepancies between the self-concept 
and the ideal-self-concept may furnish helpful indices of personal ad- 
justment ^ 


. , ° ctudrm's .™rk aie often helpful to teachers. The 

oTont a vtY *xgnostic value. The dratviugs 

Sto inventories also 

W to reveal the chdds hohhies, play activities, and interests 
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Sociometric methods. We have emphasized that the individual 
functions in a social environment from birth. Therefore, the behavior of 
all individuals is both limited and fostered by the social experiences they 
have. The classroom and school consists of numbers of children who 
comprise a special type of society. Their many problems of adjustment 
are reflected in their social behavior. It is often helpful for the teacher to 
discover how children see and relate to each other. Although a teacher 
seeks to adapt her methods of instruction to the needs of various indi- 
viduals, she needs to understand the structure of the group itself. An 
intimate awareness of the status of various pupils in the class, the inter- 
personal relationships among the pupils, and the typical patterns of 
interaction help the teacher in guiding pupils toward desired goals. 
Sociometric methods are invaluable for these purposes. 

A number of sociometric techniques may generally be employed to 
determine the internal social structure of a group. By determining the 
group structure and the roles individuals play, the social acceptance of 
each member of the group can be appraised. A description of this method 
along with a sociogram was presented in Chapter 6 in connection willi 
the socialization of children. Additional materials bearing on its nature 
and use should be of value to the teacher in studying children. 

The sociometric technique is not a test in the usual sense. Rather 
the method is employed to analyze the social structure of a classroom 
group. Generally, the teclmique asks each member of a class to choose 
a given number (usually three to five) of classmates for some type of 
activity or social situation. In this manner the examiner gains an under- 
standing of the way each child feels toward every other child in the 
group with respect to certain activities or criteria. The following examples 
are typical of the sort of questions which may be asked. 

1. List in the of choice, the three pupils whom you would like to ha%c 
sit near you in class. 

1 . 

2 . 

3 

2. List in the order of choice your three best friends in this class 

1 . 

2 . 

3. List in the order of choice the three classmates ^vilh whom you’d like to 
play after school. 

1. 

2 . 

4. List in the order of choice tlio three classmates who you would like to hare 
help you with >our school work. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 



evaiwattsc ptPB- cMwni 

A smnlar procedure U the -guess-»ho" technique. 
tiorrs m language easily understood by the pupils m 
Kehs to diiover the characteristics cMdren see m each other. The 
lowing questions are t>'picaL 

1. Guess who is the bossiest child in &e cU^ ^ 

2. Guess who is most ready to pict a with other students. 

3. Guess who is the most fun to woih with on a school project 


\ variety of different measures can also be employed for evaluating 
speciBc aspects of the atmosphere of the classioom. a\s in other forms of 
e\-aluation, a teacher should have definite goals and criteria in min 
prior to developing a sodomctric instrument. A number of studies have 
shown that sociometrics are helpful in identifying pupils who are social 
isolates— children who appear to function on the fringe of social groups. 
On the other hand, leaders or popular children can also be identifi^. 
.\nother social pattern that ohen appears *s the clique and minority 
group. Analyzing the results of sociometry in terms of cross-sex choices 
can also prove fmitful. Such analysis fuit^hes clues as to the degree of 
interaction bemeen boys and girls in the various activities of the school. 
By careful study of the class social structure a teacher gains valuable 
hnowledge not only of the social structure of her class but also of the 
behavior of individual students. 

Gark summarized research findings in sociometry and drew con- 
clusions as to bow sodometrics can assist the classroom teacher. He 
su^ested that the following right points can be made about the present 
status of soriometrics. 


1. A ^ ariety of sociometnc devices is avadabie for use by ^h^» classroom teacher. 
— There is considerable evidence that data for sociometrics should be obtained 
in an infoimal dasnoom situatioa. 

3. Sodometric devices enable the classroom teacher to understand his pupils 


-1 It app^ Uut sodo^tric devices offer less in the way of measuring social 
^jxistment than m the detennlnation of prestige. 

5 There is a p«itive reUtkmship between papa.teacher rapport and teacher 
awaicness of status structure wuhin the group. 

6 Many techmquw are avadahle for the simplification of sociometrics. 

‘ Si ^ socnometrics to add to 

t^ir un^undmg of the classroom atmosphere 

S'™* to Ito eSective- 

t«s< ol the poup aid m 111 . sooj pnygat ol the raJhidial chfld.« 


Th. DMomaiej Claaora Atemsphete.- 

1155. [p. 01*1. -'alo™! CaacJ cn Ueamemmu Vied in EdinaKinn. 
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Special considerations. The discussion in this chapter has centered 
around the scientific methods research workers use in studying children. 
A number of techniques commonly employed by classroom teachers have 
also been discussed. Teachers should remember that a variety of methods 
should be employed to insure that more of the important educational 
objectives are evaluated, as well as to help them gain better insight into 
the total behavior of a given pupil. The study of the individual child must 
entail more than the use of valid and reliable standardized and teacher- 
made tests described in Chapters 13 and 14. It is axiomatic that a teacher 
should verify information obtained from one source with pertinent in- 
formation from other sources. Both formal and informal methods of 
child study have a definite place in the modern school. The classroom 
teacher should also be aware of her own personal and professional limita- 
tions and not hesitate to seek the assistance of more specialized per- 
sonnel whenever such help is indicated. 

Measures of physical attributes 

It is commonly recognized that the child’s physical well being has a 
direct relation to successful school adjustment. Unfortunately, most schools 
do not have medical personnel available to assure that every child enjoys 
adequate physical health. Most states require certain vaccinations and 
inoculations before a child may be admitted to school. Unfortunately, a 
number of equally important physical factors are not adequately checked. 
To identify problem areas many school systems liave installed visual and 
auditory screening programs. In one system one of the writers worked in, 
because all first graders are administered both vision and hearing tests, a 
number of seriously handicapped diildren are identified annually. Often, 
teachers and parents are unaware of a child’s disability. Other schools 
annually record the height and weight of tJieir cJiildren. A fe\v scliools 
evaluate the students' posture or carriage and provide remedial exercises 
for those who need it. 

It should be emphasized that the study of physical characteristics 
must be coordinated with and supervised by medical specialists if optimal 
results are to be attained. Unfortunately the school does not often give 
suiBcient care to this vital area in studying children. 


Studijing visual acuity. The Snellen Chart is the standard measure 
most frequently used for measuring visual acuity. The Snellen E Test, 
shown in Figure 15-1, is perhaps the most common and simplest measure 
available for use with primary grade pupils. It is useful in detecting gross 
visual deficiencies, especially those related to nearsightedness an^d to a 
lesser degree, those related to farsightedness. Other fornts of the Snellen 
test are usually used at higher grade Iceels. B.noenlar coord, nafon. 



flOURH 15*1. IWe SrieHen Chart H tieqaenUy used in studying visuol acuity 
for vorying distonces 


muscle balance, and the effects oi tension on vision aie measured by more 
elaborate testing devices. An example is the Mtwsochusetts Vision Test 
which can be readily used in a classroom situation. An easily portable de- 
vice for such screening is here illustrated. A study by Foote and Crane, 
as well as other studies, have indicated that the Snellen test is as reliable 
as more elaborate devices for SCTeening purposes, especially among 
younger children. Visual screening devices are used primarily to de- 
termine what children are in need of further examination and treatment. 

Visual dlCBculUes ate usually evident to the observant teacher. Some 
suggestive symptoms of visual difficulties may be listed as follows: 


1. BlinVs continually when reading or when focusing the eyes for some time 
on small objects- 

2. Shows extreme nervousness. Displays frequent fits of temper. 

3. Materials often appear blurredL and attempts may be made to brush the 
impediments away. 

4. Holds the book in abnormal position when reading, for eKunple, far away 
or very close. 


p and Marian M. Crane, "An Evaluation of Vision Soeening," 

ticrplional Children, Vok 20 (1934K PP- 15.3-161, 180. 



A Classroom Teacher Testing A Child's Vision With A Specially Developed 
Vision Tester (Titmys Optical Co., Inc.) 


5. Tilts head to one side when reading. Often looks out of side of eyes and 
then tries to look straight ahead. 

6. Restless and irritable after using the eyes for reading or when at movies, 
or in other situations that require excessive use of eyes. 

7. Inattentive during wall chart or map work. Does not like to try to follow 
other children in their oral reading. 

8. Rubs the eyes frequently. The eyes may become watery from use. Fre- 
quently cries after reading. 

9. Reads only a short time before stopping. Prefers play and other activities 
that do not tax the eyes. 

10. Screws up the face considerably when reading or when looking at distant 
objects. Body may be very tense under such conditions. 

11. Shuts one eye when reading. Confuses the letters very readily, and guesses, 
as it were, at a number of words.** 

Studying auditory acuity. The teacher should be alert to behavior 
symptoms indicative of auditory difficulties. Methods of testing auditory 
acuity vary from the simple whisper test to llic use of e.xpcnsive precision 
instruments. Some suggestive symptoms are monotonous vocalizations, 

>2 Karl C. Garrison and Deucy G. Force. Jr., The FitjcholoRy of Excrptianal 
Children (New York: Tlie Ronald Press Ca, 1959). p. Hi, Sec D. Kcnnclh Wine- 
brenner, "Finding Tlie Visually Inadequate Child,'* Vtjua/ Digext, Vo!. 10 (1052), 
pp. 21-Jl. 
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TABLE 15-3. Symptoms and Signs Suggestive of Early De- 
ficiency States in Infants and Children 


Symptoms 


Physical Signs 


1. Lack of appetite (L) 

2. Failure to eat adequate break* 
fast (L) 

3. Failure to gain steadily in weight 
(L) 

4. Late period of sitting, standing, 
and walking (N) 

5. Aversion to normal play (L) 

6. Chronic diarrhea (L) 

7. Inability to sit (L) 

8. Pain on sitting and standing (L) 

9. Poor sleeping habits (L) 

10. Backwardness in school fL) 

11. Repeated respiratory infections 

(L) 

12. Abnormal intolerance to light, 
photophobia (L) 

13. Abnormal discharge of tears (L) 


1. Lack of subcutaneous fat (N) 

2. VFrinkling of skin on light strok- 
ing (N) 

3. Poor muscle tone (D) 

4. Pallor (N) 

5. Rough skin {Toad skin) (N) 

6. Hemorrhage of newborn (D) 

7- Bad posture (L) 

8. Nasal blackheads and whiteheads 
(N) 

9. Sores at angles of mouth, cheilosis 
(L) 

10. Rapid heart {N) 

11. Red tongue (D) 

12. Square head, wrist enlarged, rib 
beading (N) 

13. Vincent's angina, thrush (D) 

14. Serious dental abnormalities (N) 

15. Corneal and conjunctival changes 
—slit lamp (D) 


L = Those which parents or teachers might observe. 

N = Those which nutritionists or nurses might observe. 

D = Those which phj'sician only would be expected to ohsene. The physician 
would take into account all other symptoms whether or not they ha\'e been 
previously observed. 


Ways of assessing personality needs 

This chapter has stressed the importance of helping pupils achieve 
wholesome personality integration whiclr can aid them in learning ac- 
tivities. Failure in one or more developmental tasks leads to frustration 
with consequent detrimental effects on learning. Anything which the 
school can do to help pupils satisfy their basic needs will aid in im- 
proved adjustment. 

In order to achieve this aim, the teacher must assess pupil needs. 
If personality needs are kno\vn, the teacher can help pupils achieve these 
through appropriate activities and through re^>'arding liuman contacts. 
Some commonly used methods of assessment ^vill be discussed in this 

section. , . , . i 

The observation method described earlier in this chapter ts the oldest 
and perhaps most widely used of all methods. A perceptive educator 
with a fine understanding of human nature, the dynamics of Us growtli 
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development, and with a deep insight mto P“ S™ ““'g 

from watching the child perfomi in stiuclared and ^ ® 

situations, in play aetiviUes, in group acUvrlies, and m uniarnrhar situ 
tions. The anecdotal record might be thought of as an aspct of the 
servation method. Significant incidents and occurrences m a ohdds tile 
acUviUes are recorded as ohsereed by the teacher Cornment and evalua- 
tion are made separately from the recording and are labeled, -nis pro 
cedure adds reUahility. Through the use of anecdotes the teacher seete 
to evaluate the overt performance ot the child so as to understan 
basic needs wVuch must he satisfied. 

Information from pupil-teacher conferences is sometimes the most 
time-consuming to obtain. However, in short snatches of informal con- 
versation and in infoimal or formal conferences, much insight into the 
causes of pupil behavior may be obtained. If the teacher can be accept- 
ing. if she can understand the students viewpoint-even while disa^ee- 
ing with it-and develop skill in helping young persons objectify feelings 
and verbalize problems, pupils will disclose more of diemselves and re- 
veal their problems. Feelings may be released that may be the start of 
reorientation and re-education. This method involves getting mfoxroalion 
more directly than by observation and inference. There is, however, a 
subjective element which is dependent upon the teacher's involvement 
with the pupil and which influences interpretation. The teacher, there- 
fore, must be mature, professional and objective. He must also under- 
stand his on-n biases, must keep confidences, and respect the thoughts 
and feelings of the persons with whom he confers. 

The case-study method described earlier, is especially useful in 
dealing with maladjusted children, children exhibiting signs of unde- 
veloped ability, and chddren who are often labelled delinquents. Al- 
Umugh such studies are often made by a specialist, teachers find it in- 
creasingly helpful to gather accurate information about their pupils in 
order to study carefully the past hbtory and present status of those whose 
^havior suggests some problem. The case study normally comprises in- 
formauon about the cliild’s past and data relative to his present status. 
These rnalcrials furnish a basis for understanding the child better and 
tor predicting his future activities. 

Pmmalilrj incenlonei and qo«lumnaire.. The personality inven- 
^ Woodworth to measure neutoUo lenderreies, been 

me dewf “! Some quesUorr- 

Z So^t^S i “<i"»nistration, others (or group administra- 

XrsTe taed , Tf behavior; 

ouurs ate Imuled to smgle traits, such as introversiou-estiovetsion 

wJth US”'" osteTLsvs 

M the normal answer rs and wishes to be dishonest. Some tests have 
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a “lie score” which gives some indicaUons of whether the testee has been 
untruthful. This, however, does not always provide an adequate cor- 
rective factor. Tests and inventories of this sort are often of some use in 
special diagnosis of individual pupils but are not of great value in general 
personality measurement of classroom groups. 

Projective techniques. The study of personality and its manifesta- 
tions in Chapter 16 will make obvious that human personality is much 
too complicated to measure in its entirety. There can be no one “per- 
sonality test.” It is only possible to sample aspects of personality and 
from this, to infer certain conclusions. 

Adequate theoretical and statistical principles must underlie any 
sampling of personality. Accurate interpretation of the results of per- 
sonality sampling requires understanding and proper application of these 
principles as u'ell as professional training and clinical experience in the 
special problems of projective techniques. The typical teacher will prob- 
ably not be qualified to administer these instruments but he should know 
of their availability and of their referral value and limitations. 

The free-association and semi-structured instruments, such as the 
Rorschach Ink Blots {see Figure 15-2) and the Thematic Apperception 
Test provide some basis for interpreting the personal and social needs of 
the individual. As do all projective instruments, these require the ad- 
ministrator to subjectively evaluate the individual’s responses— hence the 
need for a high degree of training and an ample amount of clinical 
experience. 

Caution should be observed, however, in attempting to arrive at a 
purely quantitative and objective score for all aspects of personality. Its 
intangible and interdependent nature makes it diiEcult (and perhaps 
impossible) to describe personality in purely quantitative terms based 
on some composite score. Projective techniques are of the greatest value 
in the area of the intangible. Present day pro- 
cedures, however, do not permit complete ac- 
curacy in the measurement of personality. 

It is difficult to overestimate the Impor- 
tance of careful and accurate assessment of 
personal needs by the teacher. Such assess- 
ment is invaluable to him in promoting good 
personal and social adjustments among the 
boys and girls under his guidance. To help 
tJie child overcome his difficulties, the teacher 
can (1) train himself to recognize early dif- 
ficulties and symptoms of maladjustment, (2) 
take appropriate steps to treat the difficulties, 
and (3) cooperate with various individuals or 



FIGURE 15-2. There ore 
many tests designed to 
measvrs the free responses 
of individuols. The Ror- 
schach Test mokes use of 
the Indiridifot's interpreta- 
tions of ink blots. 
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agencies in theii attempi to help thn cljild overcome 
In te connection, it may be oot«l that 
a completely vaW index of the occurrence of problem bcbavior, liiey u 
fuirrish a gLe for determining tbe types of f 

-piobleiiS which indicate tlie need for further psychological Itt^lp. T1 e 
results of a survey of referraf problems seen in child guidance ' 

New York City by Giibeit** (umisUcs us with useful information. l:-or 
children at all grade levels the most frequent lefcrrals were for academm 
reasons (45 per cent) followed by aggressive and antisocial behavior (OU 
per cent). A further analysis of the data by grades showed that responses 
oE emotional insecurity were relatively more frequent in the early school 
years, reflecting problons related to adjustment to school. 


Professional considerations 

The teacher must recognize that she can nes’er accumulate all the de- 
sirable information about a ^ven child. She must recognize the limita- 
tions of time, skill, and validity of techniques. She roust also recognize 
that each child is a complex organism functioning in an integrated 
manner, Oheo the causes of behavior are not readily apparent. In fact, 
the observed behavior may be misleading. Teachers must recognize tlicir 
limitations and should obtain just enough data to help them understand 
specific types of problems and behaviors. These considerations will be 
discussed in greater detail in the following chapter. 

Because some methods are regarded as more objective than others 
does not mean that they should be used exclusively. An important de- 
velopmental trend among school psydiologists is to adapt the method 
to the problem at baud rather than to attempt to study all problems by a 
proven scientific method. It is for this reason that observations are ex- 
tremely important. They can be conducted by the typical teacher in a 
classroom situation and frequently, observation permits one to approach 
problems directly that can only be dealt with mdirecUy by more scientific 
methods. The use of careful scientific ana,lysis aW, b'is often interfered 
mth the process of understanding a particular child. 

There is no formula that can tell a teacher which method to use 
and which to discard. In deciding, several factors should be considered, 
some of which are listed here: 


1. The Mture of the problem. Some difficulties are obviously mor. 
complex and more pervasive than others. Complex problems o 
long standing generaBy reqube more careful analysis than diffl 
cuJUes of a mmor or transitory nature. 
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2. The amount and kind of information already available. Some 
school systems maintaia excellent, up-to-date cumulative records. 
Certain school systems maintain meager and scanty records. The 
teacher employed in schools of the latter type probably will need 
to secure information about a given pupil which is readily avail- 
able to a teacher in the school with adequate records. 

3. The type of instruments and resource personnel available to the 
teacher. The typical classroom teacher may lack access to highly 
qualified specialists such as school psychologists, personal coun- 
selors, or similar personnel. In such cases she must do what she 
can without too much assistance. Similarly, her school may lack 
an adequate budget for standardized and specialized diagnostic 
tests; hence she may have to resort to teacher-made devices. 

4. The training of the teacher. Some teachers have supplemented 
their professional training so that they are competent in the use 
of such clinical fools as individualized intelligence scales, pro- 
jective tests, and similar instruments not often used by classroom 
teachers. 

5. The uses to be made of the information gathered. It usually is 
impossible to gather all of the information desired about a given 
individual. The teacher should seek to gather sufficient pertinent 
information to help her help the pupil achieve adequate adjust- 
ments. 


SUMMARY 

Because children differ widely in all characteristics and attributes, 
it is necessary that the teacher study the various individuals who com- 
prise the classroom group. Individual differences result from the inter- 
action of biological heredity with environmental forces. As children age 
and mature, greater heterogeneity is found in any class-size group. 

Scientific methods of studying children were described. The genetic 
or longitudinal method seeks to study a particular attribute or character- 
istic for a given period of time. In contrast tlie nonnative-sur\’ey investi- 
gates a characteristic or group of characteristics in a representafi^’c 
sample of the population being studied. EIxperimental methods seek to 
control all variables except those being studied. The case study or clinical 
method examines tJie histories of a number of individuals in an attempt 
to discover common factors leading to the present condition. Modifica- 
tion of these methods may be used by classroom teachers. 

School records are valuable sources of information concerning pupils. 
Well-kept cumulative records help the teacher to obtain a dcveloii- 
mental view of an individual pupil. Other informal records are also of 
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assistance, totctvicsvs between pupU and teacher as 

teacher and parents often reveal important information about a g 

student. Many teachers find that observations, checklists, 

records reveal pertinent information concerning pupil behavio 

as provide meaL (or syslematic evalnaann. Sodomelric 

one method by which the teacher can examine the stmctare of he 

eroup. Many schools employ screening tests for the early identtflcation 

of sensory impairments. Check-lists and observations ate also helpful in 

locating physical difficulties. A‘ number of methods for discovermg 

personal-social problems were discussed. These included inventories, 

interviews, quesliormaires, and projective tests. 

The teacher should recognize that she can never obtain all of the 
information she should like to have about any given pupil. Any study of 
a given pupil is limited by the nature of the problem involved, the amount 
and land of information already available, llie type of measures available, 
and the level of training of the teacher. 


Jroblems and Exercises 


1. Assume that you ate a teacher and one of your classmates is a pupil. Con- 
duct an interview designed to help you disraver what problems, if any, the 
pupil is encountering with his school work. 

2. IVhat behaviors would you look for if you were observing a primary-grade 
child to ascertain his social adjustments? A middle-grade child? A junior- 
l^gh school pupil? A high-school student? 

3. Develop a sociometiic test to detennine the group structure of ycnrx society, 
fraterruty, or lesideotial hall. Make a sociogram to show the relationships 
discovered. 


4. List the types of information you think can best be ascertained from school 

Examine some school record or records to determine the extent to 
wiuch such information is available on such records, 

5. Using the headings found in this chapter, make a case history of a chQd at 
the grade-level which interests you most, mat are die uses that can be 
made of such records? 

^ ® “chedc list” over ordinary observations in 

7 'Mdren? Wlmt me. can bv made o( 'check listsf 

StelhSS m t ' f “"P; about their 

8 How “f themselves? 

one of voo, fri Can yon cite an anecdote about 

oi the ^s^rf ^ °' "veals something of the nature 

ilfoslrations of different 
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CHAPTER 16 

Children with Learning Difficulties 


In spitii of .1 IcacWs ttaming, ilic Hiitab'lily Instruc- 
tional materials, and the curriculum, wc must reaVi/c tlul 
children in a class will master llic sUlls and conlcnt c<iually. s>e lu'J. 
a\readv x«>\nted that children vary considerably in aptitudes, ahdi* 

Ues, personality, emotion, socioeconomic Icscl, rate of desclopmcul, and 
other factors. All teachers can expert to have pupils w ith a svido tani;c of 
abilities; some will base difficulty mastering certain aspects of school 
work. In any given elementary classroom it is not uncommon to find that 
the variation in student abilities is greater than Uircc to fis e grade Ics cls. 

In junior high-school and higU-school, vatiabiUly is likely to be even 
greater, Greater heterogeneity Is usually found in language arts, social 
studies, and other verbal subjects, but sside differences in acbics-ements 
will be found in all other subject areas. \ scry real problem of any 
teacher, then, is to adjust tbc learning situation to the various abilities 
and needs of lier pupils. 

This chapter will discuss the more common factors related to learn- 
ing difficulties and touch on their diagnosis and remediation. In an in- 
troductory text it is difficult lo provide a complete discussion of the 
causes, concomitants, and significance of all of the factors in\’ol\cd in 
the lack of adjustment to school learning. Although the chapter is or- 
ganized so that discussion centers around physical, intellectual, linguistic, 
familial, and personal-social fartois, it should be emphasized that rarely 
is merely one factor involved in the difficulties of a given child. Rather, 
the human organism functions in an inlerrelalcd way and the causes of 
any disability are usually complex and often difficult lo detect. 

The methods used for studying children discussed in chapters 12 
and 13 are certainly applicable to the diagnosis of childrerr with learning 
and adjustment problems. Standardized and teacher-made tesU arc often 
used to identify children with problems. Similarly, the informal methods 
402 
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of studying children discussed in Chapter 15 serve to help the teacher 
identify and locate special areas of needs. 

Before discussing the causes of disability and the means for detecting 
and treating them, it might be wise to describe the nature of a learning 
disability. Unfortunately, no precise descriptive term that is equally 
applicable to all cases is available. Many children will be discovered 
whose achievements are not consonant with their capacities or abilities. 
Such children, however, are not usually regarded as “disabled” unless an 
obvious discrepancy is apparent. A usual rule of thumb is that the child's 
achievements tend to lag one to two or even more years behind his 
normal mental development. For example, the child with superior in- 
telligence may be thought to have difficulties despite the fact that he 
makes progress typical of his age level. On the other hand, the child 
whose mental development is less than average may make satisfactory 
progress, although his achievements are somewhat less than his class- 
mates, Learning difficulties, then, result from a variety of causes and re- 
quire a variety of methods for detection and treatment. 

Physical factors which contribute to learning diflicultics 

A number of physical factors seem to accompany learning difficulties 
in the classroom. The teacher should recognize that in almost all such 
cases the problem is organic, and that treatment and correction should 
largely be the concern of the medical specialist. The teacher here sliould 
simply refer the child to proper specialists; in the event of physical im- 
pairment, the teacher should seek advice on how best to deal with tl>e 
child. 


Physical condition. Generally a poor physical condition hampers 
the behavior of a child in almost every facet of his life. The classroom 
situation places many demands upon (he pupil which require an active 
mobilization and expenditure of energy. Almost any physical disability 
or debilitating condition will adversely affect the child's performance in 
the learning process, ft may lower his energy level, distract him from 
the learning task, or otherwise prevent him from marshalling his abilities 
to the desired level. The following case may illustrate the debilitating 
effects of poor physical condition upon a child's adjustment to school. 


Sylvia a third-grade child from an upper-middle class family, was re- 
garded as a slow learner. She read at high first-grade level and her anthmelic 
abilities were at a low second-grade Ic\-el. SyKia appeared disinterested, list- 
less. and irresponsible in her bclmior. During a routine physical examination, 
the family’s doctor discovered that the child had a lo«'-j^adc urinary mfection. 
She was referred to a specialist who discovered a slight bliKLige m the ch. d, 
urethra. An operation was successfully performed. Since the operation Sylvia 
appears to be a difrerent ciiild. She U more interested m her school work, more 
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development. If one were to examine a number of areas of developmenl- 
pfiysieai, mental, social-emolional-for a group of children of e.xactly the 
same chronological age. a wide variation in these stages of development 
would be found among them. Similarly, such variations in the develop- 
ment of diSerent factors would be found in a single child. One child may 
be mentally alert and fluent, but may lack the physical coordination one 
expects in children of his age. Another child of the same age may reveal 
a reverse pattern of development. Children who vary considerably in 
areas of development sometimes have difficulty meeting the demands 
imposed upon them by the adult world. Such children often encounter 
difficulty in the classroom. 

Another consideration stems from the rate of a child’s development. 
Children who mature more slowly than their peers constantly face tasks 
which are more difficult for them than for their fellows. Recognition of 
this fact has led educators to devote considerable effort to attempt to 
appraise the readiness of pupils to master such complex skills as reading 
and writing. This concept was discussed more fully in Chapter 9. It 
should be stressed, however, that the child’s rate of development may 
be a fundamental cause of maladjustment if it functions to inhibit his 
ability to meet the expectations of adults and to master many of the 
developmental tasks he faces. For example, the child whose patterns 
of development are slower than average may encounter difficulties in 
establishing beneficial relationships with his peer group. The following 
case is typical. 


George, a twelvc-year-old boy enrolled in the sixth grade, has been slow 
in developing physically. He is somewhat undersized in comparison to his peers, 
and has not developed molor skills to the degree possessed by other boys in the 
class. As a result, George is poorly coordinated, plays games badly, and is un- 
skilled in sports. His classm.ites think of him as awkward, rarely choose him to 
play such games as baseball or basketball. He sometimes is dismissed as a sissy 
or as being "no good." As a result of this handicap. George is not a well- 
accepted member of the class and lately has tried to gain recognition by dis- 
rupting the work of the classroom. 


Malnutrition and other dietary probletus, A number of dietary con- 
ditions can adversely affect the child’s adjustment to school. One of the 
conditions which appears to be decreasing in llie number of ratreme 
cases, but still occurs frequently, is malnutrition. The term malmlnlion 
is commonly employed to describe a condition in which essential nutri- 
ents are not fully utilized or obtained by the organism. Belter dicl.iry 
and health habits, and free and inexpensive school-hmch programs have 
alleviated malnutrition duo to poverty in many sections. Teachers, Iiow- 
ever should remain alert to spot cliildrcn who lack appetite, do not gam 
weight appear overly tense, seem to bo listless and Iclhargm, or who 
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avoid norn,al play activities. Such children may he suffering frj JWary 
defleienoies, Llnutrition has been associated 

vmwth and extreme nervousness, it can also affect adversely the cluius 
motivation in school svorVt. liarrell' found that the addition of tluammc 
to the diet of such children resulted in greater gains in llie performance 

o{ intellectual tasks. , , _ ■ 

Although poverty no longer seems to be an important factor in 
malnutrition, a number of American children arc actually iindernoimsUetl 
because of faulty eating habits. Many children also lack an optimally 
balanced diet. Some suHcr a loss of appetite; others have incgular eatmg 
habits; still others overeat. Although medical diagnosis is important in 
such cases, we ought to iccogniic that many faulty eating habits have 
psychological bases. Furthermore, it has been frequently obscrv’cd that 
children with the most money to spend select the poorest diets. 

Other physical /actors. A number of ailments can lower the natural 
vitality of a child. Anemia results in a loss of energy. Ear, eye, and nose 
and throat infections are prevalent among children and can have debili- 
tating efiects as well as cause increased absences from school. Glandular 
conditions such as hypothyroidism or thyroid deficiency are often mani- 
fested by sluggishness and obesity. On the other hand, certain glandular 
conditions cause tension, hyperactivity, initability, and similar behavior 
which can hamper the child’s learning in the classroom as well as his 
social adjustments. 

The metabolism of any child as well as other of his complex proc- 
esses function to provide a certain energy level which is expended by 
physical processes as well as various types of activities. This energy level 
is important in determining the child’s patterns of behavior and per- 
sonality characteristics. A hyperactive child tends to respond in a notice- 
ably different way to restrictions affecting his activities than the child 
with a lower energy level. Many of the tasks which children face in tl)e 
school room require a certain amount ot sustained attention and con- 
centration. pementaty teachers long have recognized that they must 
provide outlets for the physical energy built up during the instiuetional 
periods if they are to keep children from becoming too restless. Decently 

tl m rTT'"vtA\“,‘ 
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declared tha she knew she could teach the child to lead if he would only 
cooperate. She reported that she had been unable to get him to lit loM 
enoogl. tor her ,o teach hini. and tha, he could not si a. te L* W 
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enough to compiete the assigned work. His need for physical activity 
impeded the learning situation and disrupted the classroom. 

Sensory difficulties 

Two senses, vision and audition, appear to be most closely related 
to successful adjustment. Certainly they have important functions in 
school learning at each stage. As the child's ears and eyes help him to 
interact with his environment, it follows that any impairment in these 
sense organs would hamper his rate of development and learning. In 
the case of school learning, any disability aSecting these organs becomes 
even more important. Almost all of the instruction in the typical class- 
room is largely dependent upon one or the other or both of these senses. 

Visual handicaps. Visual difficulties may result because the eye 
itself is improperly developed or because both eyes fail to coordinate. 
These types of handicaps are usually classified either as monocular or 
binocular difficulties. The parent and teacher should be on the lookout 
for children with defective vision. A list of behavioral characteristics of 
children who may have visual difficulties is here set forth. 

1. Blinks continuously while reading and at other times when the 
eyes are focused on small objects. 

2. Holds the book either too far or loo close to the eyes wJiile 
reading. 

3. Tilts the head while reading and often looks out of the side of 
the eyes and then attempts to look straight ahead to read. 

4. Nervous and irritable after a period of reading. 

5. The eyes become watery or red. The individual may resort to 
rubbing them during and after a reading period. 

6. Makes peculiar facial grimaces while reading, and displays con- 
siderable tension. 

7. Doesn’t like to read. Reads only a short period of time. 

8. Reading materials may appear blurred. Tlie child continuously 
confuses letters and words that are quite similar in appearance. 

A study by Leverett illustrates the importance of visual health prob- 
lems among school children. Analyzing the results of visual tests ad- 
ministered to 6000 public school children in Bristol. Connecticut, he notes 
that “Apparently about the time (hat visual acuity matures, it begins to 
deteriorate The number of children who arc unable to demonstrate 
‘’0/^0 acuity in both left and riglit eyes increases from less than 10 
per cent at age five to about 39 per cent at the age of 17 years. * Fig- 

2 n \f. Leverett, "Visual Test rcrfoniunce of School Cliddri-n," .tmrricun 
Journal of Ophthalmohev. Vol, 4 (1337), pp. 50S-513. 
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uie 16-1 shows the per cent of children at each grade level who failed 
the acuity tests in this study. 

MonocultiT defects. A. nrather of learning difficulties may stem 
from faulty eye structure. If the eye is incorrectly shaped the retina some- 
times receives a distorted image. Some individuals can see adequately at 
distances, but have difficulty in perceiving images held two feet from 
them. Such pex^ms are said to he hyperopu: or far sigjsted. By contrast, 
some indhiduals have no difficulty in seeing objects a short distance from 
them, but have difficulty seeing objects at a distance. Such people are 
said to be myopic or near sighted. Far sighted children often find it 
difficult to read or study their text books for more than a short period of 
time because of the strain imposed by the visual task. Moreover, they 
cannot generally be screened by vision tests of the traditional wall-chart 
type. 
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many elementary-school children do not know that they have visual de- 
tects, the teacher must be especially alert to identify them. Teachers 
otten mistakenly ascribe restlessness and tension due to these difficulties 
to motivational or developmental factors. 

A third type of visual problem results from defects in the curvature 
o the cornea or lens of the eya Such defects serve to distort the visual 
image because the light rays are distorted. The name for this difficulty 
IS astigmatism. The distorted vision astigmatism causes adversely affects 
the child’s perceptions making it difficult for him to learn to recognize 
letters or numbers. 


Fortunately, these three types of defects can be remedied, in most 
cases, by corrective lens prescribed by vision specialists. Another source 
of visual diSSculty stems from f/ie binocular nature of man. Such dis- 
turbances result from muscular imbalance rather than from the organic 
structure of the eye. 


Muscular imbalance. Attached to the sclera of each eye are six 
muscles which control the movements of the eye. Tlie coordinated con- 
traction of these exterior pairs of muscles enable the eye to move in 
various directions. Normally, both eyes move together in a coordinated 
fashion. As the individual looks at objects at various distances the eyes 
vary their degree of convergence. Thus, the eyes will normally tend to 
turn more toward each other as they examine an object at a closer dis- 
tance. Sometimes a muscular imbalance causes the eyes to turn inward, 
a condition known as esophoria or cross-eyedness. Exophoria is roughly 
the opposite, or the tendency of the eyes to turn outward. Another type 
of muscular imbalance, called hijperphoria, may cause one of the eyes 
to turn upward. Children who lack coordinated vision encounter diffi- 
culties with certain aspects of the scliool curriculum, notably learning 
to read. Probably the most serious results, however, stem from the likeli- 
hood that the child so affected may learn to suppress the vision of one eye. 

Auditory impairments. After vision, auditory defects arc probably 
the most serious handicaps to the child’s learning in the scJiool room. Tlie 
child with a hearing impairment encounters difficulties at almost every 
turn. Not only is his learning of academic skiffs hampered, but his 
personal-social adjustments are also adversely affected. It is unfortunate 
that hearing disabilities are not discovered and treated before a child 
enters school because, too often, such children are thought to be slow 
learners or developers. It is difficult, however, to discover such disabili- 
ties until the infant becomes more aware of his surroundings or until he 
reaches the age when he should begin talking. Moreover, there arc many 
children who have entered school with relatively serious auditor)’ im- 
pairments that have never been discovered, or. if discovered, have newer 
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1. Tilts head at an angle lo get better sound. 

2. Listless and inattentive- 

i - i^por^n. 

3. Peculiar voice qualities, often high pitched. 

6. Avoids people. 

7. Tends to run his words together. 

8. Has poor oral reading ability. 

9. Has poor general scholarship in relation to i.Q. 

10. Usually talks louder than necessary. 

11. Watches face (especially mouth and lips) of speaker. 


11. Appearance 

1. Deformities of the outer ear. 

2. Discharging ear. 

3. Muscular tension when listening. 

4. Mouth breathing. 

5. Blank facial expression when spoken to. 

6. Chronic catarrh condition. 

UI. Complaints by the child 

1. Buzalng or ringing noises in the head. 

2. Earache. 

3. Nausea or (hzziness. 

4. InabiHty to understand directions. 

5. Headaches in the ^us area. 


A further note should be made regarding the development of the 
structure of the ear. It is generally recognized that the auditory structure 
of the neonate and infant is not completely developed. There is a major 
difierence between the ear of a cbild and that of an adult, especially in 
the proportional length and breadth of the Eustachian tube which con- 
nects the ear and the throat. The Eustachian tube of the child is 
noticeably shorter and wider, ^s a result, a child's ears are more suscep- 
tible to various infections. This structure is one reason for the prevalence 
of ear aches, running ears and similar difficulties found among ele- 
mcnl^-school children. As the child matures the Eustachian tube 
lengthens proportionately to its breadth, and infections are less likely 
lo occur. 
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Intellectual factors 

School learning is, of course, posiUvely related to intelligeDce. Tlie 
failure of certain pupils can be traced to various factors of mental ability. 
The child whose rate of mental development is somewhat slower than his 
classmates may have difBcnIty in keeping up with his group. Every 
teacher must realize that in each class at every grade level, a number 
of children will have difficulty because of a lesser vocabulary and lower 
mental ability than their peers. These factors were discussed in detail 
in Chapters 4 and 5. 

Most teachers learn to recognize children whose rate of mental de- 
velopment is somewhat slower than those of other children. A number 
of teachers, however, fail to recognize that the overall patterns of in- 
tellectual abilities vary sharply among children of the same develop- 
mental level. One pupil may manifest a high degree of verbal ability 
although his ability to handle quantitative concepts is considerably less 
well developed. In another pupil the reverse pattern may be found. In- 
tellectual abilities reflect academic training, motivation, and a number 
of other personality factors. Wide individual differences can be cNpectcd 
as the child progresses in school. The materials of Table 16-J, adapted 
from a study by Seashore,* illustrate how different the abilities of five 
superior tenth-grade boys may be. 


TABLE 16-1. Profiles of the Mental Abilities of Five Superior 
JOth Grade Boys in Percentiles (after Seashore) 

PUPIL SCHOLASTIC VERBAL NUMBEH ABSTRACT SPACE .MnCIlA.N- 

APTITUDE REASON- ABILITY REASON- RELA- ICAL 

INC TIONS REASON- 

ISG 


1 . 

90 

93 

03 

63 

70 

70 

2 . 

95 

90 

90 

80 

75 

95 

3. 

90 

95 

65 

80 

50 

90 

4. 

5. 

95 

90 

80 

93 

99 

55 

55 

55 

-15 

75 

05 

0.5 


Since variations in ability are sufficiently common, teachers should 
recognize that the child having difficulties with certain subjects m y 
make satisfactory progress in oilier courses. 

. Harold Seaihorr. "ApUlad. 
at American Psycholosical Assocal.on. -'larch -8. lOOl, 
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Readiness factors. It is a common belief among students of child 
development that there is an optimal period for learning and mastering 
certain skills and knowledge. A major problem of the school curriculum 
has been to introduce the teacliing of certain skills at a time when tlie 
tj'pical child is considered to be sufficiently mature to benefit from the 
instruction. One of the best ways first-^ade teachers have of determin- 
ing the time is by applying the concept reading readiness. Through ob- 
servations and tests the teacher appraises such abilities as perceptual 
skills, eye-hand coordination, extent of vocabulary, speech fluency, and 
similar characteristics to determine whetlier a child is likely to have suc- 
cess in beginning reading instruction. Readiness measures are also em- 
ployed to determine whether a child can succeed in cursive handwriting, 
arithmetic calculation, and similar basic tool skills. 

^though readiness is most often thought of in connection with 
readiness for school or reading readiness, the concept should also be 
appUed to the different educaUonal levels and to the various areas of 
lea^ng. In the high school program the question may be raised, Is the 
student ready for algebra or botany? CeiUinly the student without 
piepmtory backgroimd learnings and experiences rvfll not succeed in 
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T" k”?® “ Tie psychologist 

administered a battery of achievement tests and found that Linda read at a 
fourth-grade level and spelled at a level comparable to that of a high third- 
grade pupil. Her arithmetic scores ivere comparable to those of a high second- 
grade child. Her social studies and sdence scores also were extremely low The 
a uH, indicated that Linda had an Intelligence Quotient of 85. 

A though Linda vvould not be classified as mentally retarded, it was apparent 
at her mental ability was sufficiently below average as to cause her some dilfi- 
culties at every grade level. It was believed that the cumulative effect of being 
lost a bit too much at each grade level had caused her difficulties. 
When the instructional program was adjusted to her slower learning rate, Linda 
appeared to make more satisfactory progress. 


There are many children like Linda in the classrooms of the nation. 
Unfortunately, their special needs are not often recognized, and sufficient 
adjustments are not made in the curriculum to help them achieve more 
satisfactory progress. The problem often becomes acute in the high 
school, where there are certain subjects vvJiich such children may be 
unable to master. For example, with the crowded conditions and limited 
time and facilities in many high schools today, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to teach a student with an I.Q. of 75 sufficient algebra or 
physics to be of much value. It usually is the practice to provide a some- 
what different curriculum more suited to the needs of these students 
than the traditional college preparatory one. 

It should be stressed tliat educational retardation does not auto- 
matically disappear because teachers and parents exercise patience. 
Johnson points out, “Unless some type of remediation is effective, a cliild 
who is a half-year retarded at the end of the second grade will be one 
year retarded at the end of the fourth grade, and two years retarded, 
educationally, at the end of the eighth grade. Hence, educational re- 
tardation becomes more noticeable as the child grows older because of 
the larger discrepancy behveen achievement and age." ® 


Language ability. In the earlier chapters on intelligence and lan- 
guage and thinking, it was emphasized that language achievement is 
intimately related to mental ability and the ability to conceptualize. 
Generally language capacity and achiwement appear to be significantly 
correlated to academic achievement. Therefore, teachers would be wise 
to determine the extent of a child's language capacity and achievement 
in reading, spelling, and oral language wlienevcr a learning problein is 
encountered. Children who are bilingual or who have learned English 
as a second language may have difficulty in their school vsork because 
of language deficiencies. Children who come from homes where cduca- 

3C. OrvUIe Johnson. -Here and Hictc." Children. Vol. 25 (1039). 

p. 228. 
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tional or cultural experiences are meager may also suffer because their 
environment provides few opportunities for learning and for verbalizing 
experiences. 

One further caution. Many children who appear to lack adequate 
mental ability and whose scores on paper*and-pencil tests of intelligence 
seem to verify the diagnosis of low intelligence, may actually be disabled 
readers. Most group tests of mental ability are highly influenced by the 
child’s reading skills. The writer once tested a boy who had an I.Q. of 
65 on a paper and pencil intelligence lest. On an individual intelligence 
scale which did not require extensive reading, tliis student achieved an 
I.Q. of 104. If a pupil has a severe disability in any one of the basic tool 
skills such as reading, spelling, or arithmetic, it is not wise for the teacher 
to assume that the child has low intelligence or is a slow learner. 

A number of intellectual factors, naturally, are posiUvely correlated 
to school success. A child’s rate of menial development helps to deter- 
mine his degree of readiness for tacUing school problems. The pattern of 
mteUectual abilities affects the liltelihood of success or failure in tlie 
’“v! u’ rtie curriculum. Some children appear to be able to 

ematlr , 'i!? quantitative tasks. Others have 

greate teasonmg abtbty but have difficulty in memorizing tasks. Such 
utdmdual patterns affect school achievement because the different sul 
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Home and family factors 

■ considered axiomatic that the home and school must coordinate 
their efforts if the best results are to be obtained. Certainly children who 
come from homes which reinforce the values and instruction of the class- 
room tend to have fewer adjustment difficulties than children who come 
from homes where the reverse is true. A number of factors appear to 
operate concerning the home and family situation which may serve 
either to facilitate or to impede the child's learning at school. 


Socioeconomic level. Many children enter school with a \vide 
variety of personal experiences which serve to facilitate their learning. 
Such children have been read to, have had drawing and coloring ma- 
terials for experimentation, and have heard correct standards of speech 
from birth. They have also learned a rich and varied vocabulary from 
their parents, siblings, and friends, and have had many opportunities for 
experiences which have helped them to develop concepts about (hem- 
selves and their society. Despite the spread of material and cultural 
opportunities through our democratic way of life, however, numerous 
American families suffer from economic and cultural Jiandicaps. It was 
pointed out in Chapter 5 that children from the lower socioeconomic 
homes were seriously handicapped in their language development. In 
homes where the cultural and educational level of the parents is low, 
children have limited learning experiences which place them at a definite 
disadvantage. Vocabulary and speech patterns are often below the levels 
required for successful reading and language arts. The concepts such 
children have are limited as well because they lack rich and varied experi- 
ences. Such children do not have opportunities to travel, and have only 


y^gue ideas about the world they Jive in. 

The case of Willie is typical. Willie’s father has a third grade educa- 
tion and works as a janitor. His mother, who completed the fifth grade, 
is a housemaid. The family lives in two rooms in a substandard section 
of the city. Although they own a television set, they subscribe to no 
magazines and do not buy a daily paper. There are no books in the Ijonie 
and the parents never read. Willie docs not remember ever iiaving toys 
e.\cept for a rubber ball and a pair of skates. He has never had coloring 
books or crayons. Because of his parents’ work sclicdulcs the himily 
rarely eats together and has ncvxr gone on picnics or outings together. 
Willie’s world is bounded by the scliool and the neighborhood. 

Obviously the experiences wliich Willie brings to the classroom are 
both meager and one-sided. Many of the e.vpcijnces fell to be wmmon 
to American children arc missing in his life. Compare his background 
with Mark’s, anotlier cliild of the same age. 
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Mark’s father is a college professor aod his moUjer ^ 

aduate rvho had taught school pnoi to marrtage. The 
raping and Mark goes camping several tiroes each yean 
,vn room, and collects insects, stamps, and coms. He give 
lloivance ivith ivhich he buys kits for makuig airplanes. T s sun^me 
he family plans to travel throughout the tar west camping in the nation 

'”\'ot only does the socio-cullural level of the child's home life affect 
lis readiness for school, hut it continues to influence him througliout ms 
childhood and adolescence. 


Conflicts heticccn home and school. Unfortunately, the goals ^ 
school and the behaviors sought by teachers may sometimes conflict 
with those inculcated by the home. At such limes the child may find that 
behavioral pattems which arc rewarded and reinforced at home are dis- 
couraged and disapproved in the classroom. As schools and classroom 
teachers tend to foster middle-class values, goals, and behaviors, the con- 
flicts faced by pupils from lower-class homes often are greater than tliose 
faced by children from middle-class families. Evidence shows that, in 
general, children from middle-class homes lend to make easier adjust- 
ments and earn higher grades than children from lower socioeconomic 
levels. How much the difficulties encountered by lower-class children In 
school achievement is directly attributable to this condition is, of course, 
debatable. It is safe to say, however, that a number of children find 
the discrepancies between the expectations of home and school suffi- 
ciently great as to cause problems. 


Another facet of this problem relates to the relationships of parents 
to the teacher. Often parents and teachers differ in the way they exercise 
authority. A child who has domineering, autocratic parents learns to 
adjust to such patterns and may find it difficult to relate to a teacher who 
is democratic and permissive. Often a ebUd who experiences such diverse 
authority figures finds adjustment difficult. SimUatly, the child who is 
overpiolected at home may find the more carefree, permissive environ- 
ment ol a classroom difficult to cope with. These problems are discussed 
mote fully in othei cfiaptns ol this tot which deal with personal-social 
md emotoual adinstments. The effective teacher, however, recognizes 
that the Childs home life plays an important role in his ability to achieve 
h, a ffi li 'Vhenevet a child shows anxiety or disinterest, 

difflculty m concentrating on a learning task or shows persistent diffi- 

dtaSeTn vT®’ ■' j'”’ ’““'vMge ot the emotional 

STcLordm Th ““ «te-it to which home and school 

reLTnatl ^ •'’‘= adjustment and 
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Hadlee ' summarized a number of studies dealing with the effects 
ol domineering parents on the personal-social development of children 
He noted a number of behavioral consteUations which frequently appear 
among children from autocratic homes. As shown by the following list 
many of these behaviors can have an adverse effect on a child’s classroom’ 
behavior and on his ability to learn. 


Dominating Parents 

Quarrelsome 

Uncooperative 

Tense 

Bold 

Disinterested 
Dependable 
Shy, submissive 
Polite 

SeJf-conscious 


Autocratic Parents 

Doesn’t get along with 
other children 
Non -compliant 
Emotionally unstable 
Uninhibited 
Inconsiderate 
Insensitive 
Nonrivalrous 
Unpopular 


Emotional-social factors 


In Chapter 6 it was pointed out that the human oTganism has cer- 
tain needs and behaves in a way that will satisfy those needs. The typical 
child and adolescent desires to learn and finds that successfully mastering 
the learning tasks in the classroom tends to be gratifying. Continual 
failure to achieve success, on the other hand, creates continual tensions, 
frustrations, and anxieties which can seriously impede normal social- 
emotional developments. If he lags behind seriously, as in tlie case of 
the pupil whose achievements arc two or three grade levels below those 
of his agemates, the emotional concomitants of the situation become 
noticeably severe. A number of authorities feel that the learning dis- 
ability itself is symptomatic of emotional maladjustment. Certainly a 
cyclical relationship can be thought to exist. 

Personal-social maladjustments. A pupil may have difficulty learn- 
ing because personal-social maladjustments may impede concentration, 
block interaction between lumself and his (cacher, and prevent sustained 
effort on his part. As he lags behind his classmates, the every day failure 
to achieve success increases his tensions and frustrations. Under sucli cir- 
cumstances, many children and adolescents seek to relieve their frustra- 
tions by various forms of maladaptive behavior ivliicli, in the long run, 
cause continual difficulties. Such evasive behaviors as failure to try 
hard, truancy, hostility to the learning task, teacher, or school itself. 

TM. r. Badke. The Rdaiion of Parental AtuJtorUv to Children's Bchaiinr and 
Attiludes (Minnea^lis: University of Minnesota I’ttss, 1040). p. 103. 
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giving up, rationalization, and similar defense mechanisms are typical 
of the nonproductive behavior certain pupils adopt. 

It is important for teachers to recognize that in almost every case 
where a pupil has a learning disability there are likely to be severe emo- 
tional concomitants. The effective teacher uses a variety of the methods 
discussed in the previous diapter to gain knowledge about the per- 
sonality of any child who is not making adequate progress. In the case 
of pupils widi severe learning disabilities she seeks the helps of specialists 
such as remedial teachers, guidance counselors, school psychologists and 
simdar specidized personnel. For many children the answer to learning 
isa 1 ity w' 1 not be additional study, tutoring, exhortation, retentions, 
or ponishment, but rather a careful diagnosis of personality and treat- 
r„cb factors of the problem. In 

Im rtre tuS! T T i" *1>C dass- 

that he 8alnelsIusTac«oa^’'pSakThSrdo”'''''^ diaposis revealed 
failure to succeed in school ^ ^ ^ domineering mother through his 

JafAnfe rhalTS fe'Sinf l“h™'"“^r 7''" '’'>'C>‘°>°Sist found 
his relationship with his parents Ru ? feared ft would change 

felt that he main- 

accident As a result, her mother 
‘^^^>ngly poor. The Lnselor became in- 

anxiety over the safety of her mother child suffered continual 

I-— ghar.™so™Ty't:-;StK^^ 

'to fiuTlt" ^mpMed, they serve 

- -ossed. Because of its 

^tivated to 
pparent that he considers success- 
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ful school work important and seeks to leam because it makes him "a bfe 
oy. On the other hand, some children regard school as work or at best 
a necessary evil, and see little relationship between school and life If 
parents are disinterested or indifferent to school and academic achieve- 
ment it is likely that the child will reflect these attitudes. A number of 
witers have reported that children from lower-class homes fail to recog- 
nize that education is one of the major routes to successful vocational ad- 
justment. Such children often fail to take advantage of opportunities the 
way middle-class children do. Evidence further indicates that such fac- 
tors as school attendance and participation in the various extra-curricular 
activities are related to the social status of the child’s famify. Children 
from homes of higher social status are less likely to drop out of school. 
They attend school more regularly, and participate in extra-curricular 
activities to a greater extent than lower-class children. 

Generally the typical child is interested in school because many of 
his needs are satisfied through school activities. Unfortunately, the school 
environment may not be able to satisfy the needs of some children. Such 
is the case with many school “drop-outs.” It is probable that failure to 
achieve success in school leanu’ng has profound effects on the self-con- 
cepts of children and adolescents at all grade levels. Certainly failure 
hampers self-enhancement and goal attainment, and deprives the indi- 
vidual of recognition and self-esteem. Careful diagnosis is required to 
determine why the student lacks motivation or is disinterested. 


Instructional shortcomings 


A certain number of school failures result from various aspects of 
the school situation itself. Some teachers find themselves unable to 
adjust instruction and materials to the individual needs of their pupils. 
Such teachers may lack sufficient knowledge of child psychology or 
principles of learning. Others may not know the best methods of prepar- 
ing materials and introducing lessons. Many teachers fail to appraise the 
academic growth of their pupils and to help them set realistic goals. /In 
important factor is the increased popil-tcachcr ratio. In many elementary 
classrooms the teacher is assigned 35 or 40 pupils. Such numbers make 
individualized instruction extremely difficult to achieve. 

Sometimes the school situation fails to provide a challenge to the 
average or above average child. Such was tl«e case of Carl. 


Carl’s problem was tliat, while he was doing moderalery well in jus scliool 
work, he was extremely sensitive to the feelings and altitudes of Jus cJas.«zj.Jtts. 
Further in his home school, his classmates were not interested m high ac.ndcmic 
achievement beyond their grade level. With the parents wnset Orl w« 
moved to another school where he rccci\-cd much grc.itcr intcjfccfu.il chaJh-ngc. 
The intellectual atmosphere of the home was impro%cd by the purchase of 
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books. The parents had alwajs given Carl, an only child, much attention and 
affection. This attention took a more intellectual flavor as a result of the study. 

After t\so years in the new school, he was one of the best achievers in the 
room, was well-liked, and held class offices. Moving Carl into a more ade- 
quate and challenging intellectual environment seemed to pay important divi- 
dends . . .* 


Diagnosis and treatment 

As suggested in Chapters 12 and 13, a number of methods and aids 
are available to assist the teacher in identifying students' difficulties. 
Formal and informal tests, observational techniques, careful programs of 
evaluahori, case studies, and well-lrept records wUl help the teacher to ' 
locate ehddien svith learning difflcullies. It should be kept in mind, hosv- 
wer that rarely ™11 a single factor be the cause of a given pupil’s dif- 
iculUes. The human is a complex organism which functions in a more or 

to nroS “““"l “u f"*' “ interrelated factors function 

to produce any given disability. 


twoIwtb"?n identification of 
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dtagnosfa'^'*** available for a 

j-ffi '^1'° °f techniques available for diagnosing learning 

diificulties IS illustrated by the methods employed in discovering slow- 
learning pupils, presented in Table 16-2.^ 

The teacher should not approach t!ie diagnosis with preconceived 
ideas and seek to justify her thinking by failing to consider a variety of 
factors. She should not place undue confidence in her hunches and 
guesses or upon test results. She should seek to verify her beliefs by 
objective study. Generally tlie more she learns about the child’s educa- 
tional, familial, physical and social history and background, the better 
she can understand his behavior. A teacher must also understand her own 
.limitations. If she suspects that the child has a physical disability which 
contributes to the learning difficulty she should urge the child’s parents 
to seek competent medical advice. By the same token, if she finds that 
the child is suffering severe personal maladjustments she should refer 
him to the school psychologist or obtain other specialized help. 


Remedial principles and methods. Although an extensive discussion 
of methods for diagnosis and helping pupils with specific learning prob- 
lems is not within the scope of this book, a brief discussion of some of the 
basic principles may be helpful. \VIien working with a child who has 
experienced considerable failure the teacher should attempt to provide 
numerous opportunities for him to succeed. She should recognize that 
the child has had few opportunities to succeed previously. Essentially this 
means modifying her standards and adjusting the outcomes of instruc- 
tion to achievable goals. Fundamentally the teacher must accept the 
child where he is, rather than where she wishes he might be, and adjust 
instruction to his needs. The teacher roust be willing to abandon instruc- 
tional procedures which are not fruitful and concentrate on those which 
yield success. Constant modification and redirection are needed as the 
pupil progresses. The remedial program should not be substituted for 
classroom or school activities which normally motivate or attract the 


pupil. Remedial programs should not replace other school activities 
which serve to motivate or interest the pupil. Special lessons in reading 
or arithmetic, while the rest of the class is enjoying recreational activities 
on the playground, are not likely to succeed. Another general principle 
is that the teacher should start remedial assistance by making use of the 
child’s resources. If lie is interested in animals ho will probably want to 
read about them. If a child works nicely with others, this asset may be 
utilized. Remedial training may function best if the cooperation and 
understanding of die home and family can be obtained. 

9 -Teaching Rapid and SIo«r Uamcr, to " Rulhhn .No. 5. 1051. 

Untied States Department of Ucallh. Education and \\elfare. p. 1«. 



TABLK lC-2. Tcclmifiucs Uicd in Discovering 
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Portland (Oregon) Public Schools 

Individual help is essenHol in o good rewedw} program of ‘inttrucfion 

Finally, a teacher slioulcl not be embarrassed by providing remedial 
assistance. The recognition that children iiavc learning difficulties is an 
indication o£ good teaching and school administration. Schools wliich 
do not oflfer planned programs of assistance fail to recognize the needs of 
some of their pupils. The following guides are recommended for \\ orUing 
with pupils with learning difficulties: 

1. An effort should be made to diagnose the child’s difficulties. If. 
for example, the child has difficulty with spelling, the teacher 
should seek to discover the types of errors iJjc child makes. Does 
he spell phonetically or not? Does he make errors on common 
blends or phonograms? Does he hear the \vord correctly.® Can lie 
say the word correctly? How docs he feel about his .spelling.^ 

2. Generally, the more tlio teacher can find out about the child, the 
more she will he able (o assist him. Physical and motivational 
factors, family background, jiasl history arc important, as is the 
child’s feelings about himself and his difficulties. 
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3. Recognize that the child's feelings about himself and his prob- 
lems are important. The teacher should accept the child as he is 
and help him to gain confidence in his ability to achieve a goal 
he sets. 

4. Enable the child to achieve success in the lessons. 

5. Evaluate the growth of the pupil constantly and vary the remedial 
program in the light of such findings. 


All teachers must expect to have students who will experience dif- 
Smlty in learning. Sometimes a child’s failure to attain sufficient mastery 
of the requued shills and knowledge result from a slower maturational 
rate ffian usual. Such pupils, if achieving at levels consistent with their 
aIttn'hT "“'“"“S' cotsidered lo liave learning disabilities, 
Ser ha?r‘‘';, n''\*®“^>' "■“•“'"S "■- of 'f‘0 school. On 
"<1 normal, but who has very 
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Problems and Exercises 


1. What standards should the teacher employ in determining that a gi\’en 
student has a “learning disability”? 

2. What pre-school experiences do you feel will help a child make optimal ad- 
justments to school? 

3. What methods would you employ as a teacher to determine the specific 
nature of a student’s learning disabilities? 

4. How can the teacher or the school prevent the development of learning 
difficulties? 

5. Show how retention may help or hinder a child who has a learning dis- 
ability. 

6. List various methods by which a teacher may provide successful experi- 
ences for a child who has difficulties with the various subjects. 

7. How can the teacher help to motivate a typical child? 

8. What role does the elementary-school curriculum play in the development 
of learning disabilities? The high school curriculum? 

9. What methods would you employ to help correct the learning disabilities ot 
an elementary-school child? A hIgh-school student? 

10. What should the relationship be behveen the classroom teacher and the 
counselor? Between the classroom teacher and school psychologist? 

11. Show how tests might be used to identify pupils with special learning 
difficulties. Why is the testing program an essential part of a successful 

12. How may an°emotional set against arithmetic occur? How may the teacher 
help the pupil overcome such an emotional set? 
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CHAPTER 17 
Personality 


Jerms used in psychology reflect the philosophy or the 
frame of reference of the psychoiogists who use them. Consequently, 
there are almost as many concepts of personaJ/ty as there are individuals 
attempting to define them. Moreover, perhaps no other concept in 
psychology has been so variously defined and measured by such a variety 
of procedures as personality. Definitions of personality range from mystical 
verbiage to detailed descriptions of social acts. Efforts to measure it vaiy 
from the interpretation of reactions to ink blots to the use of rating 
graphs made by acquaintances. One reason for this variability in definition 
and measurement is that personality is such a broad and inclusive con- 
cept that it is difficult to comprehend all of it at any time, and more dif- 
ficult still to measure it in its entirety. 

An understanding of the nature of personality, how it develops and 
is integrated as a functional unit, is essential to teachers and others if they 
are to carry out their role in guiding learners in their development. The 
next three chapters ^vill be developed as an integrated unit reflecting the 
principles of learning in their interaction with forces of personality, and 
culminating in practical applications. This integration will aid teachers 
in forming effective theories of personality— Its development, modification, 
and reshaping. 


ASPECTS OF PEKSONALfTT 

There are three p/rascs or aspects of personality which account for 
much of the apparent disagreement among psychologists and educators. 
These are really different points of view of the same thing. Wliat is true 
of one aspect (viewed in isolation) may or may not be true of another 

there is the action aspect of personality concerned %silh how 
429 
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a person acts. Using this aspect as a guide, some personalities are called 
emotional while others are considered calm, iniellectual, and so on. 
Thus, personality is sometimes defined as the sum total of a person’s action 
patterns. Using this definition, a person who acts in a wide range of 
situations with jovial and felicitous behavior is said to have a happy and 
jovial personality. Any personality may be described from the standpoint 
of the action or behavioral aspect. 

Second, there is the social aspect, or the stimulus effect a person has 
on other people. “John has a good personality” in every day speech 
means that John has a favorable effect on one or more people. This aspect 
is the sum total of all those things about a person that affect other people. 
The social aspect of personality, then, simply describes the characteristic 
effect a person has on others. 


A third aspect of personality is the cause or why aspect. This is the 
aspect of personality which tnalces a person act in social or unsocial ways 
and males people react accordingly. People like a person (the social 
aspect) because his acUons are interpreted as friendly (the response 
ospccf) svWch in turn, is the result of his positive atUtudes (the cause 
^cct) All three aspects ore important. None of them alone nor evert 
all of them together describe the whole of persoirality. No aspect deflni- 
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understood from the mere study of its components alone. Of course, the 
study of personality development and an understanding of its major 
aspects will give insight into its nature. This insight will aid the teacher 
in guiding the child in his educational growth. 

A primary fact about personality is that each personality is unique. 
No two personalities are alike, not even those of identical twins. Of 
course, personalities are similar in one or another factor and can be 
arranged into rough classifications. But they cannot be precisely cata- 
logued. An individual, remarkably stable at times, may act in an unstable 
way at other times. A similar personality trait may function differently m 
different personalities. It may do so even in seemingly similar personali- 
ties. The dynamics of individual personalities differ, and generalizations 

about them are often unjustified. j » i 

Another basic fact about personality is that it is a Product of it 
own functioning. Today's functioning of a personally will dePjd jn 
part, on how it functioned yesterday. The experiences — 
today's responses will influence how the persona ly ' 
morrow. Personality is constantly in the process of fa 
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the Speech, emotional behavior, motor activities, and intellectual processes 
of the child. These are further related to such involuntary forms of be- 
havior as the circulation of the blood and tlie secretions of the glands. 
Unity furnishes a better basis for understanding the dynamics of the indi- 
vidual’s behavior at a particular lime. The term continuity emphasizes 
passage of time in the child’s development. These concepts bring to 
focus the consistency found in child behavior and development. 


The self as personal entity. Strictly speaking, we do not say that 
personality does things or becomes something. It is the person or self who 
reacts through his capacities and powers. Combs and Snygg ^ define self 
as a conscious, thinking entity with all particular characteristics and at- 
titudes. A person has a personality developed in accord with his natural 
predispositions, environment, and experiences. 

A person develops his personality by acting and interacting with 
(objective) reality in a reasonably competent manner or by refusing to 
do so. The type of person he becomes depends largely upon his level of 
response to reality. This is clearly shown in a study of 125 sixth’grade 
ys \v 0 were selected from a high delinquency area. They had never 
eipcncnced MMact \vilh the police or courts in their development." 
A smple ot 103 of these boys was studied four years later. The results 

“ <"™'">>le self-image is developed it is difficult to 
alter to a delmqucnt self-image. 
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for investigating psychological factors which influence learning and 
development. It has also helped teachers and parents understand child 
behavior. Personality theorists and other students of child psychology 
have made worthwhile contributions to understanding children through 
their studies and explorations of the self. 


The self-concept. From the emergence of the notion of self or in- 
dividuality, indicated by the suggestibility of the last stage of infancy to 
the awareness of his own identity in late childhood, the child gradually 
develops the power to enter into the reality of his environment. Progres- 
sively, he gains understanding of the process through practice in a num- 
ber of roles (pupil, group member, team leader, member of a family, 
etc.) until he becomes less disturbed by changing moods. A persons 
self, as defined previously, is an objective reality. His ideas of himself or 
his understanding of himself, with all his strengths and weaknesses, how- 
ever, is a learned product which is always subjective. This learned concept 
of self may be realistically and precisely correct, or grossly erroneous. As 
in the development of all concepts, knowledge gained through the cogni- 
tive activities of his life’s experiences, colored deeply by his complex, 
individually developed emotionality, conditioned by his constitutional 
equipment, and determined by his persona! choices relate and intenelate 
in the evolution of the self-concept. Combs and Snygg- describe the 
self-concept as the way a person perceives or Jmows himself, especially 
concerning the fundamental aspects tliat are ” 'j* 

to himself and which are involved in a great deal of 
the very essential me whose loss is regarded as persona e 
whose disorganization is vigorously resisted. These wr.ters W ^ ™ 

phenomenal self to the persons awareness of what he 
moment of action. To an “outsider" who can never '3' “ “ 

completely and intimately as he knows himself, the , 

infeLce from the individual s behavior It .s a useful concept m assess, ng 

personality and f ^hZ^'klhat it represents the way in 

An important aspect , ’ ,i,b individual’s behavior, 

which the individual sees lums . / values tends to be con- 

?:;r“Sd:£Jh^wm;e„d^^ cousisten. with 
his self-concept. A simple Mse may j l,^lp his 

SArtliurW.toto^^^^ t.V™ VoA. 

8 Prescott LccK>, 

Press, 1955). P- 350. 
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Tom’s teacher was motivated by kindness and a sincere desire to help the 
boy after watching his unsuccessful struggles. Tom, however, saw her 
efforts to help as a threat to his self-concept as a “big boy” who was able 
to dress himself and care for his dressing needs. On the other hand, Sally, 
a classmate, sees in the teacher’s helping hand a gesture or sign of affec- 
tion and welcomes such assistance. 

Crowth in concept of self. It has been pointed out that the child’s 
concept of self is influenced by a great many factors: his parents’ social 
status and class membership; their attitudes, values, standards of behavior, 
and moral and ethical beliefs; the practices under which he is reared; 
cultural patterns which ascribe the various roles he is expected to play; 
personal qualities such as body size, weight, strength, agility, physical 
assets and defects; his sex, race, religion, and mental ability. Naturally 
all these factors are not developed at any one time, but result from the 
v^ed experiences he encounters throughout life. It must be emphasized 
that *e child’s self-concept, to a large extent, is the result of the reacUons 
or others to him. In the case of Tom, for instance, perception that the 
other children welcomed the teacher’s aid in preparing to go home 
could change Toms reactions. Tom would redefine his self-concept to 
suia ? from others as part of being a “big boy.” If actions of others 

ete- Am it becomes dif- 
ficult for the child to hold 00 to a self-concept of adequacy. 

rcvcS^hvT„?T"'''c «'t-m->cept has been 

at home m schonT 7 Ceuerally the child’s experiences 

c^ucc^ine S ^ “> accurate insights 

Brmdt> had a group of slth 
te do T rcrtairacadi “u well they expected 

as a whole and in com ^ ysical tests in comparison to the group 

study that selftaU^^L " classmate. He concluded hem his 

crease wi h ag an| erS T ^ Aat it tends to in- 
adequacy St,? '*<>»'J>cden,s svith self-concepts of in- 

built up through experiences ■^th ^ school, etc.) which have been 
pcrlonn less well than they potciS" ’ etc., often 

i™y hThtd^lTud 

^ RiclarJ .\l. Brandi ~n, . ^ 
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boys. It was also noted that self-concepts of elementary-school pupils 
were related to cultural forces in their backgrounds. 

In an investigation of the self-concepts of potentially delinquent 
and potentially nondelinquent boys from similar physical environments. 
Reckless, Dinitz, and Kay ® found significant differences. Boys who were 
deemed nondelinquent saw themselves as obedient. They liked school, 
rarely played "hookey,” felt that their families were as good as most 
families, and believed their parents to be neither overly strict nor too 
permissive. In most cases, their families were striving to achieve the 
"middle class” norms of behavior. TTierefore, these boys found their 
actions confirmed by teachers— persons in authority— and peers whom 
they considered important. Such confirmations (responses of approval) 
strengthened tlieir self-concepts which supported nondelinquent behavior. 

Boys who were delinquent, however, saw society as set against them. 
Many came from broken homes; most came from homes in which parental 
behavior was inconsistent. Expectations transmitted by the parents led the 
boys to expect inconsistent, unfair treatment from persons in authority. 
The self-concept of the delinquent was one of revolt against established 
authority (because it was unfair and did not allow him to meet his needs). 

The child is born into a particular general culture as well as sub- 
cultures, His personality is both enlarged and restricted by these cultures. 
As shown in Figure 17-1, these subcultures overlap the genera) culture 
and thus restrict or enlarge the child’s world. The family, religious group, 
social group, and neighborhood make for a diversity of culture and con- 
tribute to personality differences. 


The ideal-self. Some investigators have resorted to the 
concept ideal-self as a means of determining the self-aspu-ahons of^c - 
dren. The ideal-self is usually thought alas an 'fj,Jn 

person a child would like to be or resenrble. The tejm .dea ^elf tas been 
Lwn to be valuable in determining the X 

child sees himself and what he thinks he 'f 

Robinson, and Dorr have jdcal-scif begins when 

developmental in nature. They c|,iid|,ood and 

the child identifies with a and glamor, 

early adolescence it moves ^ composite of desirable charactcr- 
and culminates in late attraSJc, real, and visible young 

istics which may be symbolized by an altracini. 
adult or perhaps even an imaginary person. 

^ „. .. „,t n Kav “The Self Component m |oU«itul 

OW. C. Reckless, S. Dimtz, anu American Socittfi^gical Ilciicu-. \oI. 

Delinquency and Potential Non-Dcbmiucncy. Amcr.« 

22 (1957), pp. 566-570. nobinson. and M.l*ed l>orr. -Tl.e IX^tlop.nont of 

Iho ,L", sy'in Sh'J aad 

-10 (1946). pp. 241-257. 
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TABLE 17-1. Classification of Persons Described as the Ideal 
Self, Percentage Distribution {After Havighurst, et al.) 


VII. Age mates 
VIII. Miscellaneous 


Group 


Category 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

I. Parents and relatives 

7 

23 

11 

- 

16 

7 

II. Parent surrogates 

0 

0 

0 

- 

0 

2 

III. Glamor adults 

12 

32 

47 

— 

23 

37 

IV. Heroes 

3 

6 

11 

— 

10 

5 

V. Attractive adults 

53 

30 

23 

- 

21 

15 

VI. Composite character 

25 

6 

8 

n 

~ 

28 

f). 

23 

1 


6 

32 

14 

2 

0 

2 

16 

17 

27 

2 

3 

3 

36 

13 

25 

33 

22 

23 

3 

8 

6 

0 

5 

0 


6 

0 

23 

6 

18 


11 

4 

21 

1 

25 

35 

3 

0 


7 

12 

37 

7 

18 

18 

1 

0 


I. Parents and relatives 

II. Parent surrogates 

III. Glamor adults 

IV, Heroes 

V. Attractive adults 

VI. Composite character 

VII. Age mates 

VIII. Miscellaneous 

“T'C &:na twe,ve.yea.o.ds .n « >7^-;.";'“-™’“"'''" 

B. Sixth graders (age 11-12) in an Indus nal snchon of Chtcag . 

C. Fifth and sixth graders in a war 

D. Girls at a Chicago Settlement House, ”>7"^ 

Sex differences. Some interesting jexJJfcunc^ 

in a comparison of the ideal self- ^ 5on,cti,i„g 

Havighurst and others, boys a Sj p„so„ listed as 
about the character, appearance, different character and 

their idea. self. The frequency o mrnmon of tlte d.ffcrc 

personality traits is listed in T .jian cirls, while the girls 

such as money and property more req helpfulness as the 

frequently listed good lool. -Xt>TaTd gl regarded honesty, 
most desirable characteristi . dcsinihle character .and per- 

fo:::e-rit“ts"rmn.'.;j.»^ 
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TABLE 17-2. Comparison of Character and PcrsonaUly Traits 
Mentioned by Boys and Girls {After Havijjiunly ct al.) 


ItOlS 

s 15S 

cntiaS 

s = ir»8 

Material valucs-inoncy, clothes, propeily 

31 

3 

Good looks, good .appearance, neat, dean 

21 

r>\ 

Good personality, sUreotjpes, popular 

21 

20 

Friendly, lots of friends, courteous, polite, c.ui take 



a joke 

31 

22 

Honest, responsible, industrious. dmrth-g(K-r. kind 

•12 

31 

Cooperative, helpful, patient 

3 

18 

Self-sacrificing, working for social justice, human 



broUierliood, altruism 

1 

3 


Realization of the self 

A human being possesses dynamic capacities that arc organi/cd or 
patterned in an organic unity. These base the pofenfia/ ^xiwer to grow in 
and through integrated activity to full maturity. It will l>c recallcil ilut 
educational program which fails to emph.ui/c sclf.rc.ili/jtion w >11 tend 
to constrict potential growth capacities. 

internal and cxicmal slimnla. 
non to tl,o matomg and IKc activ,lics of an o.gani.m as drisos. Under 

of a Wn t ^ te’. luve imslulalcd llio p.oscnco 

v« n 1. It ‘"n ''' “"‘“"O") “ ^ P'nPnrty of tl.o 

TaSwar ‘ngino ssdlh some 

tron, a contplete ‘sto^'lr" “ “ ‘‘“'nn'nl'iln ongino svhich Marts 


te J"ote“"af at»lt 

needs, fn the discussion of ne^te 0° '7* ‘’'Snnisin to satisfy 

major needs related to thp i ^baptcr 3, you will recall that the 
cence in American culture are*^arn^ Jasks of childhood and adoles- 
dependence, (3) need for annr#«. i J'ffeclion, (2) need for in- 

fnrthei pointed out that pasonahtvfol "«:d for self-esteem. It svat 
measure, on the manner and extent'to “ '■'Pendent, in large 

m satisfying these needs constnicBvdy so'cessln 

S>n™,- p.„c/,o(es,„ 

I . Univcrhity of .Muincsola Pres 
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The tendency of an organism to realize an unfulfilled need, psy- 
chological or physical, may be termed drive. Just as there is a hierarchy 
of powers with man, so there is a corresponding hierarchy of needs. 
Combs and Snygg resolve the hierarchy of needs to just one basic need— 
that of developing and enhandng self. Other writers have drawn up very 
elaborate lists. The student is well advised to avoid either oversimplifica- 
tion or over-fine categorization. 

Drives are the dynamic element in human nature which urge tlie 
person on to goal-seeking activities. Some of these, described as they 
related to learning in Chapter 7, are an example of bipolarity or con- 
tradictory drives. The drives tend basically to dispose to action which 
must be balanced by effective controls. Happiness and effective living 
depend to a great extent on the person’s achieving a balance between 
the drives pressing for action and the controls which direct these drives. 
Lack of control (sometimes mistakenly thought to reflect permissiveness) 
and over-rigid controls are both harmful. 


Frustration. Frustration or thwarting is a blocking of or interfer- 
ence with an aroused drive by some barrier or obstruction. Some degree 
of frustration, of course, is a universal force in the life of an organism an 
a goal to self-realization and achievement. In fact, the ordinary process 
of growth, mentioned earlier in the concept of self-consistency and im- 
balance, is normally achieved by: 


1. A drive serving as a motivating factor to realize the satisfaction of 

2. A or frustrating factor entering to demand a solution. 

3 . ^*rgerw™tcspcr.nce,hahitration^^ 
emotional impulse, insight, and conditionmg mtcract to produce 
some action. 

4. Attainment of solution. 

There are varying degrees of f .ttcauIsIvS^ 

where the usual response is ineffective and t ic nve ^ posed by 

frustration arising from a serious threat to ones scif-concept poscu 

failure of the adaptation system. bv tlio necessity to 

Usually conflict involves goals or two 

make a choice between two equally s g ci^ronically unresolved, 
equally repelling objectives. If the Mn id JOT J 

personality growth may become mlubitctl , naiad, ustive 

responses, such as those of avoidance ““pe 
techniques will be discussed in the neat c lap 
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Frustration occurs especially at every new stage of personality de- 
velopment, the period when new developmental tasks appear. The in- 
dividual develops new abilities or powers to which he is not yet adjusted; 
and new experiences occur for which there are no ready-made or habitual 
responses. Frustration may also result from 


1. physical factors in the environment 

2. social factors and conditions, particularly restrictions imposed by 
authority figures 

3. economic conditions or factors 

4. personal defects or limitations 

5. incompatible goals (which produce internal conBict) 

6. confiicts between personal values and physical or emotional needs. 


Personality development 

Personality formation is a complex task beginning in infancy or per- 
aps even before birth. Materials bearing on factors involved in per- 
presented in earlier discussions of develop- 
Earlier ^c<iuircd needs, and the socialization process, 

onerate to nrnH biological and cultural forces 

derebnm J I«^“aUty. A consideration of the 

sonalitv follows strildng aspects or facets of per- 

and of the infli * take account of their development 

uachl “ *>= ““^l^uctivdy exerted by the 


Concept* of human nature. AccnrHiTur » 

human nature resides in those human I important concep 
interesting and useful concept of hum “ universal. Anoth. 

ness of each individual. Each persoi, wk" !! maintains the uniqu. 
being who grows un in a onli,** u hegms life is a unique huma 

is expeetedTo ^ 

process was described in Cham ^ the socializatic 

chapter. Learning to play the sex mip 'i* further in th 

Pxrcnlal cxpectetion, appears early\ life 'm’ 
tne home, proximity to nlavmatp^^fi. socioeconomic status < 

and community, and the leisur*. customs of the hon 

uve important bearings on the natwe oE^ ^chil^en and adolescen 

Coruti/utional elemenlt of «« 

mrat. cx-en in ils psychological Personality develo 

contljfetionnl clcntcnU ol both the physical a, 

licicdilaty endosement. Scott point, mTOlves the has 

P™t3 out that heredity, while not pr 
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determining the behavior of an organization, influences it at every stage 
through maturation and differentiation: 


As we see its role in relation to other determinants, heredity tends to pro- 
mote variability of behavior, both within an individual, where adaptability is 
dependent upon variability, and between individuals, where it increases the 
variety of social organization. All modem knowledge of heredity tends to 
emphasize the inevitability of variation and hence of individuality.*® 


Maturation as a process of organization and differentiation is largely 
controlled by biological and physiological processes although, as a num- 
ber of authorities have shown, psychological processes are also involved. 
In her list of the processes affecting growth (heredity, environment, 
personal interaction, and self-directing principles), Dolores** outlines 
the physical factors underlying behavior in children. In the preschool 
child, the finer muscles are so developed by age 4 or 5 that he engages 
in physical activity such as running and jumping through sheer delight. 
Pikunas has shown that, when a readiness for a new set of task skills 
has developed, the person seems to have a pressing need to utilize them 
for sheer pleasure. In doing this, he develops a proficiency in one set o 
tasks which prepares him for the next developmental stage. Dolores takes 
note of the preschool child’s acuity of sense perception and fine discern- 
ment of response which makes him so ingenious in observing and imi at- 
ing even the slightest mannerisms of adults, often ® 

adults. This ability forms the readiness for the learning by tdenhfication 
discussed earlier in this book and in Chapter 6. 

In childhood, from ages 7 to 10, the rate of growth .eems to rerf 
a plateau, remaining about the same for boys an gir s. *** ® ‘ 

centers through which the higher thought processes are , j 

fully developed, rote memory and imitation are the ' 

learning avalble to many children. Concrete example "“'”8 “ 

secure L best retention. Dolores concept of 

pares with Piaget’s operational reasoning, pera lona ' ^ jp 

discussed later in relation to the intellectual aspect o P™‘'Ld is 
dren at this age like repetitive and 

acceptable. By the end of this him to such activi- 

pride in his motor skills “J.? ' „d wrestling which may con- 

ties as chasing, tagging, pushing, pulling. 

tinue into adolescence. , . - 

»J, P. Scott, "The Genetic and EmWem^D to 

Tfie Concept of Development, ed. by Da , , 

(1957), p. 76. -Pb^cal Factors Unded, mg D,l..n.er lat- 

** Sister Marian Dolores, ., 0-1 \ „„ •■’07-271. , . , 

terns in Children," Educalion. Vol. »/ 

■ajnstin Pihunas and Eugene Albrerait V 
(New York. McGraw-Hill Book Co, Inc, 1961). PP 
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By the time a child reaches late adolescence, his physical abilities 
are essentially the same as those of an adult. His brain and glandular 
system is almost fully developed. His developmental tasks now consist in 
refining his feelings and processes of thought, and in determining his 
own activities. Thus, physical factors that determine readiness affect 
every aspect of personality development. 

Many psychologists suggest that there are certain constitutional 
tendencies underlying behavior. Although these tendencies do not deter- 
mine behavior, they may have considerable educational implications. 
Findings in this area of research, although not conclusive, indicate that 
some basic individual differences in personality traits are based on 
cor^itutionul elements which make it easier for the child to seek need 
satisfaction in some ways rather than in others. These predisposing 
constitutional elements affect personality development in other ways 
aim, i.e. in the amount of energy available and in tendencies to adopt 
roles which society may or may not approve. 

It is important for the teacher to be aware that children have differing 
consumuonal tendencies which may manifest themselves in specific per- 
teachers need to be perceptively insightful 

araert till'r md thair lelaUons to students. ThU 

aspect will be discussed in Chapter 19. 

inh formction. The baste needs 

poSuLTlT'' '■“ •“ of 

stages The nature^ a continuum of maturational and developmental 
P.t» Jit is that atteet of 

person “personal" and iml v" ** personality that makes a 

un:,uenLandto^^:tTJ;tht^nh^^^^^^^ ^ " 

see. in a Je! ifil Personality learned? As we shaU 

this “sell-direaed" growth is caM driecting and guiding 

theme of this text, this kind of eAi « According to the thesis and 
development to that of the enK ^ °° reaches beyond the intellectual 
called this 

l^dness, by watching, by waminp difficult, to be done by 

all-by example." ^ precept, and by praise, but above 




auno^ftere or climate. The aust\{LZT^^^’ Primarily in a favor- 
place IS affected by the physical anA change that takes 
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child is born into the family where he is normally accepted with love. 
Learning begins at birth and changes progressively, but in a continuum 
as the various needs manifest themselves at each maturational stage. 
From the beginning and throughout life the child is a member of a group 
learning chiefly through interpersonal relationships. Each person within 
most groups has a status which implies certain rights and obligations. He 
is also expected to behave according to a role. There will be the depend- 
ency role, leadership role, parental role, sex role, and so on ad infinitum 
even to a scape-goat role. Role-playing is implicit in almost any group 


situation. 

From early childhood the human being learns adequate emotionality, 
language, and religious sentiment by imitation. A child s emotional con- 
trol (or the lack of it) is greatly influenced by association with the 
people around him. This imitation, by which a person learns so much 
early in life and all through life, is called role identification. Identification 
is one of the most imperative qualities of human nature. At first it is un- 
conscious and spontaneous. Even the child, (and certainly le a u ), 
does not identify with just anyone nor with everyone. Identification 
models are persons who are psychologically close to him-persons wh 
accept and love him, and whose personalities offer him something to 


'“‘’xhe identifying child feels at one with this J!’® "“5“' 

tion models for infant are nomrally the mother ^ 

tion with each in infancy seems to be basic to le c u 
standing of his own sex role os well ^ 

relationships with members of either sex. \ en le authority or 

family gro^ he may strongfy dlta1/a'ptm“n1“uU 

Status figures such as his teacher. In la fiirther Icam 

to identify with like-sex peer 

and practice his sex-role sWls, p „ a„d social skills, 

develop increasingly his . ’^,,1 sex groups and defines his 

In adolescence, a youth to^refine his social skills 

self-concept through his acceptance. „„son with wliom he can 

through experiences until he fin s le , ,, jj^jonoed independent- 
identify as a life partner, developing a ^““hfully ^p. 

dependent relationship that may »yen end 

pearance after many years of intima ® identificaUon models 

As maturation proceeds, ^-"/XSoVseent gang-age (and 
change. For example, m late c ••ii,.ro-worslup,'' to identify with a 

beyond), there is a strong person a national, historical, or 

hero. The model may be a quality llmt may be 

religious figure-anyone I I j pjpiralion in life. Often tiicsc 

related to a personal need or to a level or 1 
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in hobbies, and in attitudes ” Behavior ratings indicated a high degree 
of consistency in overt personality. No firm predictive relationship, how- 
ever, was found between educational and vocational intentions during 
adolescence and actual educational and vocational experiences thirteen 
years later. 


Educational implications. Personality, the learned product, is very 
important to the educator as a counselor, for it is here where personality 
change, insight, and integration can take place. Knowledge motivates 
the self-directing dynamism which is designed to control even as it is 
spurred on to the goal-achievement of personal enhancement or learning. 
With each change the individual undergoes (and through all the matura- 
tional stages), he constantly redefines his self-concept. 

The good, normal, healthy feeling a child has that he counts for some- 
thing, that he is worthy enough to be accepted and worthy of self-ac- 
ceptance with security and esteem is achieved through his experiences in 
the way others, especially those who are psychologically important to 
him (parents, siblings, peers, and esteemed acquaintances), treat him. 
They accomplish this by emphasizing his strengths, accepting his weak- 
nesses without withholding love, and by allowing reasonable scope for 
the exercise of his continually emerging abilities. If he finds acceptance, 
he will react in the circumstances of his lifes experiences wit tie 
confidence and foy of an adequate personality. If, however, he e.\pc- 
riences rejection, threat, and insecurity, he will almost surely 
the personality problems of an emotionally disturbed f 

person. A person’s self-concept affects all that he is, all t la e es, 
all that he becomes, whether criminal, little man, sage, or sain . 

Guiding pupils in the achievement of 
personality integration 

The needs, developmental tasks, and character mature 

dren and adolescents were presented in preceding c P ' 
of personality, the development of personality, an ^ .j 
sonality were described earlier in this chapter, m ^pccls of the 
to the to.nl person, we cannot -P-f f 

growing individual. An important task o to help them 

adults concerned with guiding . developmental tasks in a 

satisfy their basic needs and accomplis 
personally and socially constructive manner. 

Components of a healthy of a licollliy 

Conference on Children and Youth set forth the con p 
personality as follows: 
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models of ideatification serve the purpose of confiTming the child’s self- 
concept 

Love and loyalty may easily be transferred from the quality or 
model to the person himself to produce lota! identification. For example, 
qualities of kindness, self-possession, optimism, fairness, and enthusiasm 
may make a teacher a hero or a heroine to a young person who internal- 
izes these desirable qualities through identification so tliat they become 
part of his self-concept. 

Fmally, a person who is a friend, who respects the younger or older 
person’s integrity, who can permit tlie expression of feelings and the 
exploration of personal problems willi the understanding and support 
of a completely tmsteorlhy ally can become an identifying figure strong 
enough to reorient a negative learning process in personality develop- 


Learning througb identification is sometimes called monlaneous 
‘T'”" f”"?" a”/ ^ ‘■"•“''•oJ in personality dc- 

s asSL” “““ “ '“""'"E- TWs learning 

LTot 1 T"' ” or feeling tones. This 

A its 

sonalityLv*pmtt°AuAot°t'yfi^TO^^^^ 

changes. Ms^cialwe /c<rrnmg.tf soppoi!^ bTXet'° '’'“‘‘ 1 ““ 

IS necessary for estahli^timo «• affection and acceptance, 

P.ovlding^asie S«st„»J^ -oialization. 

foundation for solt-diteetion^ndtu.,M,a“f '“>'‘"8 
Personality is continuously leamnl 1 , iV, . , 
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in hobbies, and in attitudes” Behavior ratings indicated a high degree 
ot consistency in overt personality. No firm predictive relationship, how- 
ever, was found between educationa] and vocational intentions during 
adolescence and actual educational and vocational experiences thirteen 
years later. 

Educational implications. Personality, the learned product, is very 
important to the educator as a counselor, for it is here where personality 
change, insight, and integration can take place. Knowledge motivates 
the self-directing dynamism which is designed to control even as it is 
spurred on to the goal-achievement of personal enhancement or learning. 
With each change the individual undergoes (and through all the matura- 
tional stages ) , he constantly redefines his self-concept. 

The good, normal, healthy feeling a child has that he counts for some- 
thing, that he is worthy enough to be accepted and worthy of self-ac- 
ceptance with security and esteem is achieved through his experiences in 
the way others, especially those who are psychologically important to 
him (parents, siblings, peers, and esteemed acquaintances), treat liim. 
They accomplish this by emphasizing his strengths, accepting his weak- 
nesses without withholding love, and by allowing reasonable scope for 
the exercise of his continually emerging abilities. If he finds acceptance, 
he will react in the circumstances of his life’s experiences with the 
confidence and joy of an adequate personality. If, liowever, he expe- 
riences rejection, threat, and insecurity, he will almost surely develop 
the personality problems of an emotionally disturbed and maladjusted 
person. A person's self-concept aflPecls all that he is, all that he does, and 
all that he becomes, whether criminal, little man, sage, or saint. 

Guiding pupils in the achievement of 
personality integration 

The needs, developmental tasks, and character development of chil- 
dren and adolescents were presented in preceding chapters. The nature 
of personality, the development of personality, and jiroducts of per- 
sonality were described earlier in this chapter. Since personality refers 
to the total person, ^ve cannot separate these different aspects of the 
growing individual. An important task of parents, teachers, and otlier 
adults concerned with guiding children and adolescents is to help them 
satisfy their basic needs and accomplish their developmental tasks in a 
personally and socially constructive manner. 

Components of a healthy personality. The Mideentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth set fortli the components of a licaltliy 
IJersonah'ty as follows: 
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5. sense of identity: increasingly clarified feeling of continuiiy, 
sameness and meaning of life. 

6. sense of intimacy: rewarding interpersonal relations in the form 
ot love, friendship, and inspiration from others. 

'• parental sense; ability to regard ones children as a trust of the 
community, rather than as an extension of one’s own personality 
or as persons with whom one lives by accident of contiguity, 
relationship, or force of circumstances, 


o. sense of integrity: love of ones parents which is free from the 
wish that they had been different and one’s acceptance of the 
reality that life is the responsibility of the individual.^® 


Meeting frustrations and conflicts. It was suggested earlier that 
frustrations and conflicts in life are inevitable. Parents and teachers can- 
not hope to protect children at all times from all frustrations. Children 
need help in meeting frustrations, but not protection from all frustration. 
Every child needs to learn that he cannot always have his own way, that 
be cannot always be the winner, and that he cannot control all the forces 
about him. As an antidote to the notion that the well-adjusted child does 
not meet frustrations and conflicts Thompson states: 


. . . Every chOd suffers some anxiety, displays some behavior that is un- 
acceptable to others, fails to reach some goals that are extremely important to 
him, and experiences some periods of what he calls unhappiness. However, 
ihe child whose psychological adjustment can be considered within normal 
range “bounces back” from these disappointments and depressions. He con- 
tinues to orient his behavior toward goals that promise to satisfy his needs, and 
he adjusts his goal-setting to the social demands of the culture.*® 

The extent to which frustrations and conflicts lead to personality dif- 
depends upon & number of factors, such as: 


1. the dynamic nature of the basic need which is blocked— whether 
it is a privation (never having been satisfied) or a deprivation 
(having once been satisfied) 

2. extent of blocking 

3. possibility of finding substitute goal 

4. extent to which other basic needs of affection, security, and ac- 
ceptance have been and are being satisfied. 


18 Helen Witmer and Ruth Kolinsky (Edilors). A lUaithy PcnonalUy jot Every 
Child: A Digest of the Fact Finding Report to the Mideentu^ While If otue Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. (1953). Washington: Health PuhhcaUons 
Inc., pD 8-24. Definitions of the various componmts not been miotcd csaclly 

but paraphrased in the interest of the purp^ of ^sclwplcr. 

J9G C. Thompson. Child Psychology: CrouHh Trends and Ad/usImenU (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952), p. 183. 
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It i. ttao^gh sa&taoty sduta of problems that Iho self is ade- 
quately realized and that persoMlity achieves full maturity at each stag 
of development to complete personaUty iotcsratioo. If, as has been sai , 
lile is warfare, then the battleground is the stability of human nature.. 
Heolirotion in education makes possible “’''‘^’’“5“ 
potential powers and capacities previously unknowm. O" 
hand, coercion and exhortation result in restriction of potential growth 
poweis. 


Self acceptance. In order to be able to iwicept himscU, a person 
must have a sell-concept wbicb is realistic and which is not too different 
bom his ideal oi what he should be. The self-accepting person is familiar 
widi his weaknesses. Ue tecogtiiics those that he cannot change and 
those he must accept and live with. Such a person approves himself wliile 
he recognijes his deficiencies. 

The person who accepts himself is guided by his own standards. He 
has insight and understanding into his ability, worth, and relations to 
others. Sheerer*® has written that the self-acccptant person believes that 
he can deal with life; is confident that he is as worthy as others; does not 
expect rejection or scorn from others; assumes responsibility for his owm 
behavior; follows his standards in preference to external standards; is 
objective in assessing praise or blame; neither denies his feelings nor 
condemns himself for experiencing them; and realistically appraises his 
limitations and superior qualities. 

The individual with a healthy concept of himself sees himself as 
adequate. Adequacy, however. Is not thought of here in terms of ability. 
As Soper points out: 


It has to do with whether a person sees himself as worthy of respect, 
undeistatiding and lo\’e; whether he sees himself as having the right to be 
himself and to communicate himself to others 

Self-adequacy is closely related to self-acceptance, which involves a 
realistic appraisal of the self. 


AccomplUhing the developmental tasla. Impotlant developmental 
t^ks ot childhood and adolescence were presented in Table 3-3 of 
Kapler 3. The accomplishment of these developmental tasks is closely 
elated to the development of an integrated personality. Teachers and 

and Rw'aol'&u’aiijAS’’” belw.en Acc.pl.nc. o( 

Wool..” M VA A "Seoh 
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Mental and physical octivitles are important for 
wholesome personal and social development 
(From Teacher's Edition, Tbink-ond-Do Book, 1962, 
Scott, Foresman and Company) 


Other adult leaders should help adolescents accomplish tasks in ways that 
are socially acceptable and personally satisfying. 

For a child to develop an appropriate independence-dependence pat- 
tern of behavior, he must be allowed to make repeated choices of action 
and to experience the consequences of these choices. At the same time 
(often in connection with the choice-making) he must learn some of 
the boundaries of self-determination. 

Another important developmental task is achieving an appropriate 
affectional pattern. It will be seen that a fairly well developed sense of 
trust, identity, and autonomy are basic to the achievement of adequate 
affectional relationships. Chapter 3 commented on the difference in 
class expectations in this area. It was pointed out that middle-class ex- 
pectations are mainly those conveyed by the school. Witmer and Kolinsky 
also point out the role which cultural factors play in sustaining or dis- 
couraging the individual’s development. 

American culture is unusually successful in encouraging the development 
of the feelings of independence, initiative, industry, and identity. It is some- 
what less successful in the area of intimacy, for the culture's ideal is the subor- 
dination of sexuality and sensuality to a life of work, duly, and worship. 

Consequently, if the teacher is to assist students in achieving this 
important developmental task, she will liave to understand different 
social-class expectations. She will have to construct situations to enable 
students to experience spontaneous and warm interpersonal relationships 
which are rewarding. Teachers themselves will strive to accept each stu- 
dent in a way which maximizes his autonomy, reinforces his sense of 
trust, and permits initiative. This is impossible without scif-acccptance 

22 Op. Clt; p. 22. 
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on the of the teacher. She needs a higWy de^-eloped sense of inte^- 
Tcach^ who have had a n-ide range of expenences with 
feient badgrounds have empirical understandings that are most helptul 
in this connection. To the extent that the teacher is able to mtegrate ex- 
periences with tbeoieticai nndeistantog?, she will be able to deal more 
e^c-ctively with pupils from diverse cultural backgrounds. 

A tiurd des elopmental task is that of achieving a sense of belonging. 
This requires the child to Icam how to behave with friends, with mem- 
bers of peer groups, with adults, with parents and authority figures, with 
dose relatives (as opposed to strange adults), and with all other kinds of 
groups. The did must learn appropriate ways for dealing with different 
social and interpersonal relationships. He may experience conflict be- 
tween the stand^ds of the peer group, the school, and the home. 

The teacher supports the child as he begins to make the essential 
diflerenti^oas between expected, allowable, and forbidden in inter- 
personal relationships. She will understand that identifications are estab- 
lished with children’s groups. Thus she will expect the child to give 
weight to peer group standards. She will understand that adolescent 
diques and fads are part of the struggle for identification- With this un- 
derstanding, she will work to present the students with positive activities 
through which the)* can achieve these ends. She will avoid pat diagnoses 
and will understand the cultural realities. Trust must be developed or 
sustained; doubt, guilt, and feelings of inferiority must be overcome or 
lessened. The tea che r helps the student cope with others, and with 
others feelings toward him. She helps him to meet the social demands 
wliich are properly made and helps him to find socially acceptable out- 
lets for his feelings. Previous chapters of this book have discussed devices, 
such as llie socjometnc techiuqucs, which are helpful in this regard. 

Another developmental task is that of acquiring an appropriate sex 
role. Tfiis task inv olv » ( as shown in Chapter 3) : 

1. learning to identify the self with male or female roles 

2. identifying with peers of the same sex 

3. learning one’s role ia heterosexual situations 

4. ’^ffiirvg attached to a member of the opposite sex and prepar- 

® wholesome and integrated 

It lu, been ^inted ont that hoys and girU often use each othei-s 
.^pany to c.an.n.e eael, oAe,'. ideS. plans, and life ondSs. 

It lite ^ «=■ 
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The teacher, therefore, needs to present a well deBned model to her , 
students. She must be aware that if students are to achieve tlieir proper 
self roles, they must first achieve feelings of trust, identity, intimacy, and 
parental sense. The school must offer the students situations in which 
hey can mingle with their peers in socially constructive, like-sex and 
eterosexual activities where they can meet appropriate masculine and 
eminine adult leaders whom they can accept as models. 

The child will be guided toward matter-of-fact acceptance of its 
proper sex role. The boys will leam to cultivate the actions the culture 
considers appropriate for males. Similarly, the girls will pursue feminine 
activities. The accomplishment of this task is a life-long process. 

A fifth important developmental task is that of developing intel- 
lectual skills and concepts. Achievement of this task, of course, requires 
careful training in appropriate use of cognitive thinking, practice in 
concept formation, and application as well as acquisition of background 
knowledge and experiences. A number of writers, however, have pointed 
out the effect of inadequate personality integration on tliis task. Anxiety 
has been found to cause poor decision-making through use of “all or 
nothing” approaches. One of the authors found that an inappropriate 
self-concept resulted in reading disability because the children expected 
to fail. 

Teachers, therefore, \vill avoid stereotyping pupils on the basis of 
tests which may only reflect inadequate behavior caused by poor per- 
sonality integration. They will be sensitive in presenting situations to a 
child so that he can experience a genuine feeling of success. Such teach- 
ers will understand that, as a child genuinely achieves in tasks suited to 
his readiness level, he will be prepared for developing further intellectual 
skills. The teacher will plan experiences suited to differing levels of 
conceptual abstraction, varying her methods so that each child learns 
to master the intellectual skills and methods of concept formation ap- 
propriate for his stage of development. To do this, she should be familiar 
with conceptual levels. A good summary may be found in Paul McKees 
The Teaching of Reading, pp. 59-95.®® 

Another major developmental task is that of developing conscience, 
morality, and a sense of values. Tliis task involves the following learnings: 

1. understanding of the needs and rights of others on bolli the 
abstract and concrete levels. 

2. control of social effects of beliavior tlirough compliance with 
authority when the autliority figure (parent or teacher) is 
present. 

23 Paul McKee, The Teaching of Reading (Boston: Houghlon-.\tifilin. 1949). 

Chapter 3. 
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3. mtemalizalioD of moral values (conscience replaces the monitory 

4. totog social rules of behavior in n number of roles; student, 

team member, family member, elc. tuxi-e 

5. resoluUoa of conflicts arising from observation of flouting of lau s, 
codes of conduct, and moral principles with his conscience and 
moral imperatives warning against such behavior. 


With each of the personality components described and with each 
of the deselopmental tasks discosscd, it b not “all or nothing, not as 
Witmcr and Kolinsky point out a matter of 'trust or mistrust, autonomy or 
doubt and so on. Instead, each individual has some of each. Hb health 
of personality is determined by the preponderance of the favorable over 
the unfavorable, as well as by what manner of compensations he develops 
to cope with lus disabilities." 

The teacher who has an adequate understanding of the assets of a 
Mcll integrated personality iti education will see that altitudes and ways 
of life are learnt in combination with knowledge and skills. Conversely, 
unfavorable personality inteyation will inhibit intellectual learning. 


SUMMARY 


In order to carry out their tasks most effectively, teachers need to 
understand the interaction between learning and personality forces. 
Three aspects of personality were dbcussed: the r^poase aspect (how); 
tlie social aspect; and the cause aspect U was pointed out that over- 
emphasis on one or two of ibese aspects was responsible for much of 
the seeming disagreement among educational and psychological writers. 

In response to principles of personality development, a child builds 
meanings into his life. These meanings, in turn, become a selective in- 
fluence in determining further leutiing. Thus, learnings and experiences 
tend to become organized in an organic unity. This chapter has pointed 
out the importance of emplmizing self-realization in the educational 
program to facilitate ^owlh toward full ntaturity. 

UehavioT patterns were shown to evolve in response to the efforts of 
the child to satisfy needs. It was also sliown how frustration of important 
needs can lead to thwarting of educational, social and psychological 
grossth. Causes of frustration were discussed and degrees of frustration 
wCTc examiiifd. It was seen tliat some frustration b unavoidable at major 
stages of persocuUty development but that teachers need to guide the 
ctutU to constnitliv c responses. 

P.rv,„J,iy diMlupmcnl is a coaiplca task beginning in iniancy and 
'♦ It. WiUnrt iitd IL Kouody, ep. cjt., p. 8. 
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continuing throughout life. It involves physical and constitutional ele- 
ments of human nature, maturation processes in interaction with the 
physical and social environment, imitative learning, associative learning, 
and unconscious learning. 

Among the products of personality development is the self-concept. 
This is very important in determining the child’s approach to problem 
situations. It is useful to the teacher in assessing the child’s probable 
behavior and in preparing aids to help him develop. 

Thus, personality integration is self-directed for good or ill. To aid 
that integration toward a high-value, flexible response of self-realization, 
educators in the home, church, and school need to integrate their efforts 
in wise partnership. There is presently a tendency toward fruitful articula- 
tion among the levels of education to provide a continuity of philosophy, 
aims, and structured subject matter consonant with the stages and tasks 
of the human developmental cycle. The various disciplines in all fields of 
human learning are beginning to integrate and synthesize their basic 
findings for the effective education of the whole man. The great minds, 
moreover, on the frontiers of the various fields of learning are coming to 
the direct aid of the teacher and educator in planning the meat that 
men may truly "grow big.” 


Problems and Exercises 

1. What are the educational implications ol the concept presented m this 

chanter that "each personality is unique’? , t e/,// 

2. Look up several defoilions of the Hmv does ^ 

affect his personality development? How does one ™ 

What is the importance of the pupils self-concept ^ 

3. How are needs related to drives? To personally development? To 

ment? (See also what are some frustrations frc«iuently 

”piX hi^h- sch.». " »h";w;::,! 

5. Show how differences in const.lut.onal elements have aUeetcU p, ...... 

ahly development ef this ch.,„. 

6. Review *= and'vahiK What co.?clusio..s woul.l >uu 

rirrela" «dcs and values to pcrso,...l,ty 

tion? To Why is this impnrt.uil In nnim-itlnn 

S pers^ality ttegmtion? What arc factors facilitalh.K th,. .1... el,,,,,,, cut 

of “ set forth in this cliapler toKt'llirr with tli.» 
8. Study the d . ^rj.apter 3. Show how the liome, llio Nvlmul iiml Ihc other 

SS agc,.de“: sS. as the chu.d. wwlt t„«e,l„., 

1 • 1 nevlii'pvi* these developmental tasks. 

9 What are five important comi»n^ls of a IumIiIi)- .|||yl> |,|u so.ne 

ocert signs and acts which might be clues to the pi, wiiu. of ), uf iJftse 
components in a person. 
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10. (a) Miss Dudek is in hey first year of teacluog. She teaches a 7th jade 
class. During an examination, she continually walks around the room, 
peering intently at each child. If a child looks up, she quickly rushes 
to his desk. What self-concept type is she betraying by her actiomu’ 
(b) Miss Dudek harshly reprimands any pupil who contradicts one ot her 
statements (no matter bow courteously the difference of opinion is 
presented). She praises those ^Is who sit quietly and nod assent to 
her statements. An analysis of her marks reveals that the high grades 
all went to pupils who conformed; the only failing marks were re- 
ceived by boys who were known as creative and independent thinkers. 
What type of personality development is she encouraging by her pro- 
cedures? What can you say about her self-concept? 
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CHAPTER 18 

Adjustment Problems of the Child 


AAany children who are emotionally disturbed or socially 
maladjusted cannot fit into normal situations. They become a problem 
^0 themselves as well as to the home, school, and community. Such dis* 
turbances often have their roots in early childhood experiences, but may 
also arise from improper teacher-child relationships in an inadequate 
class situation. These points should constantly be kept in mind even 
though most of the materials of this chapter are concerned with dis- 
turbances of school-age children. 

ADJUSTMENT 


Adjustment involves the ability to solve ones personal problems in 
a socially acceptable and constructive way. Too often, unfortunately, the 
concept aJfusiment has been twisted to mean die degree to which a 
student conforms to expected social norms. For this reason, the term 
self~actuaIization has sometimes been substituted. Regardless of which 
term is used, the adjusted person is able to handle interpersonal relation- 
ships with insight and understanding. Since human dynamics are or- 
ganismically related to the whole personality, adjustment is most ade- 
quately conceived of as the smooth, hannonious functioning of tlie 
whole individual— physical, psychological, sociological, and ethical— to 
achieve fulfillment of his potentialities. 

It is important for the teacher to reaUze, however, that adjustment 
does not mean freedom from problems, conflicts, frustrations, or even 
from all personality deviations. Rather, it means tlie ability to deal uith 
life effectively so as to satisfy personality needs in constructive ways. 
Hilgard points out that the goal of education is not to stifle creativity 
through the production of “very uninteresting normal and contented 
455 
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ol cmfkt.t but to find utayi of ftcmg tilth them. 

[Italics are ours.) 


Thus Ihe teacher is coneenied svith aiding the individual to achieve 
an adequate personality. Combs and Snygg' have characterized such 
personality adioslment as (1) an essentially positive view at sell, 1 
the capacity Jor acceptance o? self and of olhers, and (3) tne ability o 
identify broadly with his fellow man. 


Personal and social adjustment problems 


Each child is unique. Positive guidance and help in teaching children 
to adjust to theii problems, and in developing individual traits and per- 
sonality patterns will go far to produce very different but adequate and 
happy children. An individuaVs learning and development are, in every 
sense, his own. Treating boys and girls as individuals who are aware, 
according to their maturity, of their needs, rights, and obUgations, will 
help them understand sshat self-adjustment means, 

It has been stressed that schools should provide each pupil with 
every possible opportunity to think of himself as a worthy and respon- 
sible citi.^cn. Education, therefore, should be geared to developing future 
citizens who will feel accepted, and be acceptable to, society. 

The complex nature of the human being has been ccmsistently 
stressed in this text. The responses on all levels of reaction^sensing, 
feeling, thinking, choosing, and doing— need to be coordinated, con- 
trolled, and integrated to enable the person to function effectively in all 
Ills intrapcrsonal and interpersonal relationships. It may be said that 
maladjustment can be cxpUUtied by tlie underdevelopment, misdirection, 
or abuse of any one or more important aspects of personality. 

Adjustment and maladjustment are patterns of response which are 
Ic^cd they are patterns of a person’s response to reality. Irak* con- 
siders departure from reality as the root of personal disturbance. He 
categorizes the types of such departure as (1) false interpretation of 


Appielou-CenUiry-Oofts. 

2iW 

‘ N^c.v,, t,X Ti' 1 f , ■ = “"P" ^ 1939). P- 3T7. 
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The adults in the chifd's world contribute to his se- 
curity (From Teacher's Edition, 7A/rtit-onc/-Do Boole, 
}962, Scott, Foresmon ond Company) 


reality, (2) failing to accept reality, and (3) building up an absurd 
reality. 

Just as personality connotes a bipolar concept of self and others, 
so adjustment has a personal and social aspect The individual adjusts 
himself to reality in a social milieu in a fast changing society. The reality 
of the world of objects and events, of people, and their needs and wishes, 
sets limits to self-expression— limits that may challenge, frustrate, and 
crush the individual. We will briefly consider some of these forces at 
different periods in a child’s life. 

Ttjpes of frustrating factors. External factors, including all obstruc- 
tions originating in the environment, influence adjustment. The degree of 
the frustrating quality of these external forces depends upon the in- 
dividual’s response to them. In early cliildhood there will be geographical 
restrictions and restrictions of exploratory activity. Some are necessary 
for the child’s personal welfare and some are needed to (each him to set 
realistic limits. There is much need for wisdom and love in setting (hem 
and in guiding intelligent adjustment to them. 

In addition to the frustrations which may arise from a sudden change 
in family setting or in family constellation, there are the restrictions of 
sex-patteming and age patterning in the American culture. In a study of 
five- and six -year-old children, Koch reported the following findings: 

Males were rated by teachers as more active, expressive of anger, qiiarrcl- 
soine, revengeful, given to teasing, extrapunitive, insistent on tiicir rights, alibi- 
-i57 
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obedient, responsible, and tenacious of purpose than bo>-s . . . 

First-borns were judged as shoeing more anger, as being more mten 
emoLally. more upset by defeat Second-bom with an older sister ^se^ 
judged more sissj-ish. on tbe average, than were first-born males. 

Language handicaps frustrate the small child until he has mastered 
the understandings and sloils to converse adequately with adults. Lan- 
guage handicaps of a different type plague the adolescent even more 
until he has gained the poise and acceptance of adult status. Finally, 
there are the external frustrations of piivatjon-a lacV of things he has 
never had hut deeply feels the need for, such as clothes— and deprivation 
or loss of goods which the <hild has knowai or experienced. 

Frustrating factors of privation and deprivation also become internal 
or psj’chological forces when the)' involve the love bestowed or svithbeld 
by parents. The loss of a parent— by death or functionally, by separation— 
and physical or mental defects, actual or imagined, can create painful 
adjustment problems. In addition, there are the ideological adjustments 
required throughout the course of personality development These be' 
come crucial during the critical period of adolescent transition involving 
as they do, attitudes, values, ideals, reli^ous beliefs, moral judgrnents, 
and social insights. 

Finally, there are the social adjustments and accompanying prob- 
lems requisite to family living, peer-, group-, or gang-ideolification, and 
socational choices. Children will have to face these problems both as 
students and as adults in life-time jobs or occupations. 

In all of these adjustments related to the basic needs of human na- 
ture or insolved in mastering the deselopinental tasks in the cumulative 
stages of groulh, there are challenges and hazards to the adequate ad- 
justment patterns sought The land of adjustments a person makes at 
any le>-el of deselopment is powerfully infiuenced by the kinds of adjust- 
mmts he Ic^ed to make at each previous level of growth. As has been 
indicated the human personality is characterized by unity and con- 
iulenq, Besides the inlimatc personal and social problems of a mattrrirrg 
hnrnan Wmg, there are factors rrilhirr the home and school which are 
mlhrn the direct or mdricct conUol of educators guiding human growth. 

Sclf-occcplnnce and aJiutlmeM. A number of investreaHons have 
ment. Taylor and Combs* found that children who were better adjiited 

li SiliVing Among Siblmg Position, and Set 

creph,. VoL 5Z ( laSSL ^7 '“"OM Chddicn.- Cenetie Ptychalogtj Mona- 

C-t and Adjnslment," Jounud 
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tended to see themselves in a more matter-of-fact manner than did those 
who were less well-adjusted. Walsh compared a group of middle-class 
low-achieving boys from the second, third, fourth, and fifth grades with 
a group of adequate achievers. The groups were matched on the basis of 
intelligence, grade placement, age, and socioeconomic grouping. Using 
the Driscoll Play Kit she discovered significant differences in the perform- 
ance of the two groups. Low achievers consistently portrayed the boy 
doll as restricted, unable to express his feelings appropriately and ade- 
quately, and as acting defensively. Similarily, low achievers more fre- 
quently depicted the boy doll as being criticized, rejected, or isolated. 

The importance of self-acceptance to personal adjustments is well 
recognized by students of human behavior. The purpose of psychology, 
especially as it relates to mental health, has been slated by Meerloo as 
follows; 


... to free man from his internal tensions by helping him to understand 
what causes them. Psychology seeks to liberate the human spirit 
pendence on immature thinking so that each man can realize his 
ties. Psychology teaches man to communiwte free y and to 
hampered by prejudices and taboos. It seeks to help man to nossibilitles 

many problems and to recognize his own limitations as well as p 
for growth.® 


Hazards to adequate adjustments 
There ere hazards to personal development which 
nor normal but to which growing boys and girls are 
exposed. A fairly large percen.age of ^^r- 

disorders which lead to marked antisocial ac .v.t.es. A” even largc^ 
centage suffer from neurotic difficulties wh.ch 
phobias, obsessions, and learning diffieull.es o 
reading.’ This Situation causes real 
cation should make a difference in t 

, , .7 • • Thi. fiiilure of the home to guide children in 

The family crms. T I 1,^5 become a pressing 

making adequate personal an „ lo^mg its cohesivcncss 

problem. The , through mobility of the family 

through response orientata 

and its members, and throug efates* 

Concerning the family crisis Vanglian stales. 

The many agencies direction, disci- 

make up the lacks .u such .h.ngs a^ J. 

.Anne M. Walsh. Sri/j^Cvnc^W ^^ria Unis c.say. 

Bureau of Publications. I^lMilogy of Democratic Freedom, .\tenlal 

®Joo$l A. M. Mccrl . 


Wl/gicnrVol.‘-J5 '(1901). P- 27-*- 



Ct'il»'>C IllK CMIIi> 

4G0 , 

p,i„„ .„d =«.. f •““'•'-S’;™ :;rn^ 



a mcamniV. it autxtbn, -f tk-xx aH.l a<rfu»W pnix-'^- 

Parcel a((iniJ/n«l paffcnu. Williiii t\ic bm.ly Ourc it a 
range of altitudinal putterns. Tl.e.vc aHm.df.ul p-Ult.nj > 

impottanl to tl.c dcttloptncnl of favoraWt or uofasoral.lc bcluv.or pat- 
terns in children. The results of a study hy IMirson and oih. is sliots 
that “the attitudes of fathers arc at least as intlnutely rebli-il a' 
altitudes to the occurrence and fonii of lulus ior prohU.ns in ch.ldien. 

Tliis thought is worthy of consideration. esiHxrully in slew of the picsa* 
lent tendency to oQer help to mothers \sith imfavofahlc altrludrs and 
give little or no consideration to fathers vsilh similar altitudes. It ssas 
found further that Iwlh mothers and fathers oi cluldreji who dispUys^i 
adjustment diiricullies were judged to Iw less svell-adjustid and MKiaWe 
than the parents of children wlio nunjfcsteil no adjustment pjoldepts. 
Personality proWeins of children with adjnstnsvsst shihcsdlies were found 
to be relathcly independent of nutertsal attitudes, hut apiKuicd to he 
related to autocratic attitudes and Uch of parental concern hy the 
fatlicrs. Conduct problems, on the other hotid, uite mote closely asm* 
elated with general nsaladjustmentsansongthe mothers, and wivls oidetst 
purmissiseness and disciplinary ini&ectuality nii the part of Uie fathers* 

Pafcn/-e/ufd rf/atiojuiupi. Wilhiis the family constellation, tlitfc 
are some parent-child relationships that nuy he damaging to the whole* 
some development of the child, and often the parents unwittingly sic* 
timize one or all members of the family. 

Occrproicclion may result either from domination or indulgence hy 
one or both parents. In either ease, the child is slikUled from situations 
which might challenge his initiative and aid him in gaining skill in the 
use of his powers for sclf-diicction. He is depriv ed of the opiwrtunity to 
engage in highly competitive physical and motor activities, lie is not 
pennitted to inakc mUtakes, nor is he guided to new learning through 
the mistakes he does make. Very often, parents arc so ov ereoneemed 
about the childs health and general well-licing that thc7 watch his diet 
and every dai y activity too closc-ly. Overprotcctive parents cspccl little 
from the child and protect him from all adventurous undettaVangs. Such 
p^ents often show much ineonsUicney in llicir relations with the child, 
ey are afraid to say "no" to him (which “no" needs to be said). since 

p 353'^*"^ "CluU™ in Cmi*“ Arenfoi Hygiene, Vol. -15 (19011. 

J. Sboc- 

Dguelopment, Vot. 30 (1939)’ pp 1.30 * wdts and Quid AdiuiUiw.ivI,"' Clnld 
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they fear this might keep him from loving them. They are not unwilling 
0 say no however, when the child wishes to do something which they 
regard as dangerous. 


F- overprotected manifest certain characteristics. 

irst ot all they are immature in many of their reactions since they have 
not been given the opportunity to grow up. They lack self-reliance. They 
seek almost exclusive activity with their parents, usually the mother, who 
Shields them from frustrations and other difficulties. Such children are 
submissive, obedient, and withdrawing when faced with 
difficulty. The personality of the “spoiled" child (one suffering from 
over-indulgence) is likely to be egocentric and selfish. He responds poorly 
to tasks when he cannot have his own way. 

What has been said of parents in the home may also apply to other 
educators in their respective areas of influence. The hazard is greater 
with parents, however, because they have the child first for a longer 
period of time and in a closer and more constant relationship. 

Refection is a phenomenon which may be overt or covert, conscious, 
but more often, unconscious. The rejected child is unwanted, Oftentimes, 
the parent displays outright lioslilily. Interviews with such parents indi- 
cate that they frequently have no plans for the child’s future, but are 
anxious for him to grow up and "get on his own.” In homes of good 
financial circumstances, the rejected child is sent to camp-probably to 
a boarding school— and to other places where he will not interfere with 
the activities of the parents. There is little companionship with the 
parents, and such children mention no help received from their parents. 

Anxiety states, and conditions associated with them, are found most 
frequently among children from homes in which there is considerable 
tension or outright rejection. Cliildren who lack affection or who have 
been refected are difficuft to help. The disappointment which Tommy re- 
ceived in not measuring up to his fathers ideal of a son indicates the 
serious effects of rejection. 


Tommy was almost eleven years old when his mother broiighl Inin to the 
psychological clinic. By then he was a defeated child, suffering from a feeling 
of complete inadequacy. He did not think he could do anything successfully, 
and didn’t want to try. He was doing poorly at school, afraid to take part m 
activities involving his peers, and fearful of attempting anything that could be 
evaluated by others. When asked to express three wishes very important to him, 
he gave the following; “I Nvish I bad never been bom. I nvisIi I xvas different, 

but that’s no use.” "I wish I didn’t have to go to school. , n 

Very earW Tommy failed to salirfy his fathers desire tor a son rsho would 
he a good atliicle. His father, a sueecssful aUiIete ..i high sch^l hut ui.alile to 
participate in athletics in college became of respoiisihihlies a home, had hoped 
to have his ambitions fulfilled thtough the activities and iii crests of Tommy. 
Thus, when Tommy did not respond fa.-orably to his elTorls to m,ile an athlete 
of hta when he was barely three .-ears of age. ho was miieh disappointed. 
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He mother admiltea Quile freely the fathers dtoppointoent in Ton^y. jnie 
hihtz laughed at Ids eHorts at school at his uiterestsjn things of a non-alhlU 
nature, and referred to him as a “softy and a sisSie. 

Covert rejecUon may taVe Ore paradoxical form of overprolection or 
of “smothering" loxe. ParenU who cos'crtly reject their children some- 
times go to absurd extremes to pitnide them with every material luxury 
and to pamper their every whim. This reaclion-fonnulalion of rejection 
can confront any other educator also. Could some “disciplinary problems" 
be children who have learned to expect rejection— overt or covert— from 
adults? Perhaps some are children who sense rejection by the teacher. 

Oceraiientiveness is one feature of the composite picture of the over- 
amhitiaus parent who is domineering. Tlte parents have set up their own 
special standards and expect their children to accept them and measure 
up to them. Thus, the child is likely to be forced to move ahead in school 
from an early age. Parents of this type take the attitude that play on tlic 
part of the c^d is largely a waste of time (unless, of course, play will aid 
the child in reaching some goal 
set up by the parents for him— lOQr— 
such as maldng the football or 
baseball teams). Too often par- 
ents attempt to satisfy their own 
unsatisfied aspiradons or needs 
through the achievements of 
their children. 

The results of the study by 
Hattwick and Stowell,” pre- 
sented in Fi^e indicate 
that children who were babied 
and pushed by their parents had 
many more stxdal-adjustmenl dif- 
ficulties than children from 
homes uith better familial rela- 
tionships. The researchers found 
that the lands of behavior most 
eWacterisUe of these children 
(in the order of iu frequency of 
occurrence) were: social im- 
maturity, lack of a sense of re- 
sponsihiUty, nervciusness, de- 
pendence on others, self^xm- 



RGURE 18-1. Relation Of Sodol Ad- 
lustment Difficulties To Certain Home 
factors 
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sciousness, a play for attention, day dreaming, teasing and annoying 
others, withdrawal from the group, inability to meet new situations well, 
contrariness, insistence on own ways, and lack of self-reliance. 


Parental expectations. Diflferences in low-class and middle-class 
parental expectations were pointed out in Chapter 3. A real problem 
exists for the child from a lower-class family who often must adjust to 
the middle-class standards imposed by the school and the teacher. All 
children, however, face the problem of living up to the expectations of 
their parents who sometimes overestimate and often underestimate the 
capabilities of their children. Langford and Aim compared the judg- 
ment of a group of parents with the feelings of their twelve-year-old 
children regarding their self-adjustments and social adjustments. They 
found that parents tended to underestimate children’s feelings and con- 
cepts concerning self-adjustments in such areas as self-reliance, sense of 
personal worth, feelings of belonging, and freedom from nervous tension. 
Similarly, the parents tended to overestimate ideas and feelings concern- 
ing the children’s social adjustment in such areas as adherence to social 
standards, extent of social skills, freedom from antisocial tendencies, and 


adjustment in family and school relations. 

The importance of parental satisfactions with the child s develop- 
ment is shown in a study reported by Elkins.*® The results, presented in 
Figure 18-2, show that eighth-grade children whose parents express 
greatest satisfaction are more frequently chosen by their classmates as 
friends than children whose parents express least satisfaction. Too high 
parental expectation lead to frustrations, with (heir accompanying re- 
sults, while too low parental expectaUons lead to low standards of 
achievement and conduct. Neglected and unwanted children and ado- 
lescents are likely to be inadequate in their social relations. These chil- 
dren perceive themselves as unworthy of affection since they have not 
received affection from their parents. Likewise they tend to a ack 
of kindness toward ether children. Although not necessanly ho t. e 
toward other children, they are inconsiderate of the feelings of others 
and tend to compete for whatever attention they get. 


y-T u rinss culture may present hazards from the home, 

, 1 J O W Aim. “A Comparison of I’arcnt Judsinmls and 

1= Louise M. Langford and O. j™ social Adiuslmcnls of T»eKc- 

Child Feelings Conecrn.ng Ihe ScK M ^ pp 33_,a 

Year-Old Children, ReS^d to the Choice-Status of Nintty Eighth- 

la Deborah Elkins, "Some Farfo»B.W^^to .Itaogmphs. Vol. 53 

Grade Chrldrcn in a School socieiy. 

(1958), pp. 207-2T2. 
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Children whose 
parents express 
greatest 
satisfaction 


Children whose 
parents enpress 
average 
satisfaction 


Children whose 
parents express 
least 

satisfaction 


fIGVSRt tS-l. ReWtromWp ^Vneetr Ct»\WreT.'s Ctvorse-StQtMS A.?vd Degree Ot 

Porenfs' Expressed Solistoclion V/ifh Ihe'ir Children (Elkin) 


an important souice ol personality difficulties. The educators task is 
that of guiding boys and girls into improved ways oE living and success- 
ful adjustment. ^Vhen the espericnces of boys and ^Is s’ary from the 
teacher’s ovsn early childhood experiences in certain respects, the pupils 
may experience unhappiness owing to the lack ol harmony hebveen ex- 
pectations in the educational environment and their earlier established 
interests, habits, and ideals. 

study reported 1^ BezinkoS and Rezinkoff showed significant 

*• Maivia ReanVoS and lldga R. BeonkoS, “The Famdy Drawing Test: A Com- 
Study of Cf^diea’s Drawings,’* Journal of Clinical Pjtfc^logy, Vol. 13 
tl^), pp 167-169. 
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differences between the family drawings of second-grade children from 
low- and middle-income families. As noted in Table 18-1, children from 
the low-income group more often made themselves the smallest figure in 
the family group and drew the members of their families as if they were 
floating in air. It is suggested that this diflference may reflect the greater 
feelings of insecurity and inferiority of the children from the lower class. 
The children from the lower class omitted the mother more often, also, 
and drew the oldest sibling as the largest figure in the family group. This 
may reflect the authority pattern of the home in which the older mem- 
bers are given considerable responsibility in caring for the younger 
members of the family. Likewise, the irritating effect of a specific social 
environment can be so great as to affect a child’s behavior in another 
social group. For example, negative home conditions involving inter- 
personal relations can affect the child in such a way that he displays 
neurotic behavior at school. 


TABLE 18-1, Comparison of Children's Family Drawings 
from Low- and Middle- Income Families (Rezinhoff and Rezinkoff) 


PER CENT OCCURRENCE 


LOW INCOME MIDDLE INCOME 


Self smallest figure 

24 

0 

37 

Figure off the ground 


Mother figure omitted 



Sibling largest figure 

25 

6 

Father without arms 


Pope discovered socioeconomic differences m “8“ of 

the peer cultures of twelve-year-olds in a number of ^ 

rooms. Differences based on se,v were also found w.lhm each soc.o- 
eoonomio level. Using the Gness-Wbo lecl.n.que, he found. 

1. Restlessness was less .acceptab^ ;rs.a.rg™“eTS 

'"'s’'' ,,ai„s who fight also go out with girls. In llic 

2. Boys of low “e.o-econonne s alns .^o^ ?elatiooships will, girls. 

high group, fighting is a bab y wcccssarily accepting good 

!,uitt"“s°Xrdo®io. reject Ui'ern. With low groups. -giHal s.iiilcii.s 
tend to be rejected. .-...Irrmcnts In addition. Uic •‘tomboy" «as nn- 
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Pope concluded that: 


fig dancea wi.h to ppposilc aex. These spuUucs a,e nol a. all 

stressed by the low socio-economic groups.^* 


Sociahcloss influences. The social class of a chilis family deter- 
mines not only the neighborhood in which he lives and the group witli 
whom he associates and plays, but also-to a very large «tenl-tho goals, 
aspirations, and social sldlls of the individual child. This was emphasized 
in Chapter 6. There is evidence from many sources that children from 
low socioecorvoroic neighborhoods are likely to have feelings of insecurity 
and display hostility to a murdi greater extent than children from more 
privileged neighborhoods.'® A recognition of the operation of these 
forces should help teachers and others to guide children from under- 
privileged hemes and neighborhoods. 

Qosely related to this problem are the problems encountered by 
children from minority groups. The prejudice of erne group toward art- 
other, the variations in the patterns of living, the values of the different 
cultural groups, and the straining of the less privileged to be accepted by 
the more privileged present difficult adjustment problems to children 
in the elementary school. Recent research iit child development has pro- 
duced considerable evidence to show that class and cultural tensions 
are sources of many adjustment problems among children. Cliildren of 
foreign-bom patents are often caught in tlie conflict of trying to gain 
the acceptance of their classmates without losing the support and affec- 
tion of their parents. Children of some minority groups often find them- 
selves friendless and unwanted by their classmates from the majority 
group. 


Consider the following example. Joan was a tenth-grade student in a 
high schcwl attended mainly by children from upper middle-class fami- 
lies. Joan s famJy had recently come to the community. Her father was 
a t^ant fanner on the large fann of one of the school student leaders. 
Plainly but neatly dressed, Joan was ignored by her classmates. Per- 
ceptive and careful guidance by the class adviser enabled her to put to 
»» her inlererl in nrurie », that she became the person in charge of 
playmg records for the after.«tool dances. She also seenred fSteen 
minutes on Saturdays on one of the community radio stations for a “Teen- 






here is no one absolute set of coUvraf valves in ihe American way of life. 
ecouse of thiSy the need for Insight Info ond occepfonce of voJues different 
•■om the teacher's own is of immense Importance In olding adequate person- 
oilly development 


Age Request Spin” program. Soon, aided by taJent and hard work, Joan 
Was a valued member of her peer group organizations. 

Another example was Tomas. His family were recent immigrants 
from Latin America. Speaking English with a marked accent, he found 
himself rejected by his classmates in a high school populated by children 
from a high socioeconomic stratum. Tdmas conceived of plans to enable 
the student organization to raise money to buy needed sports and audio- 
visual equipment. Adroitly aided by the student adviser and his teachers, 
he gradually secured student organization consent to try his plans. As 
they began to bear results he found himself more and more a part of 
student life until, after a year, ho was elected to the Student Council. 

It should be emphasized lliat these examples are only summaries 
which capsule a long series of events drawing on teaclier guidance and 
encouragement and which hivolvcd students with initiative, ability and 
industry. NevcrtJ)eJess, many children, even though lacking these assets, 
may be helped to acceptance in a school where the tcachcr-studcnt re- 
lationship is conducive to good personal adjustment. 

•467 
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Hazards in the school to personal adjustment 
The teacher's attitude toward children, toward the class, or toward 
individual students can (as illustrated above) help pupils grow and de- 
velop in the direction of their [WtcnUals or it can stunt that growth and 
cripple personal adjustment. Lack of proper teacher guidance may some- 
times be the cause of a pupil's misplacement in the school program. 
Often, too, there is nobody to whom the pupil can turn for help, no one 
especially interested in him. Methods of teaching whicli do not enable 


XuU£ 


«=ny ,ad,„„„es o[ dec,. 

‘f’g With problem behavior at school 

less of their oulliitaUrdMS°S'°”’ “"f “ security, regari 

sonal development and to adequatT'a h '» PC 

which can injure maturing pcrSialitie/^'’'^*'"'’”*' 
teping with the needs or*e . materials not ; 
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the various levels of teaching between the successive grade-levels; over- 
intense competition, and excessive use of extrinsic incentives. 

Interpersonal relationships in the classroom. The teacher's under- 
standing, acceptance, and facilitation of the attitudes, values, and striv- 
ings of the child are not the only influence on his adjustment. It is, per- 
haps, not even the most important. His relationships with the other 
children and his evaluation of his position in the class social-structure 
powerfully affect his psychological outlook. Elkins found that children 
chosen as best friends most often tended to be more active, engaged in 
a greater number and variety of activities, and were more flexible in role- 
performance than were children who were seldom chosen. Parents of 
the frequently chosen children also tended to be better satisfied with 
their children. The influence of peers in the school situations and the use 
of sociometric techniques by the teacher was discussed at some length 
in Chapter 6. 

The stability of stars (those frequently chosen) and neglectees 
• (those seldom or never chosen) in four sixth-grade classes was studied 
by Thompson and Powell.’’ They found that between 66 and 100 per 
cent of the stars maintained their high sociometric rating over one- and 
five-week intervals. The low sociometric rating of the neglectees ranged 
from 59 to 90 per cent during this interval. Such stability suggests the 
relative permanence of the interpersonal relationships in the c^ssroom. 

Interpersonal relationships within the school not only ^oc t e 
child's personal adjustment, but also, when maladaptive, ' ' 

achievement, measures of Ids performance, and 
In this connection, Commoss found that second grade ° 

rejected by their classmates showed inadequacy m 
lionships, in ability to communicate verbally, and m eye-hand 
tion. She concludes; 

1 ^ u„ mkKkes due to misconceptions may lc.nd 
• . . The anxiety engendered by discussions and hence to further 

to failure to clarify concepts throug ^ relationship (as that found 

misconceptions. Other studies also exists in respect to general 

between isolation and eye-hand coordination; 
motor development (p. 42). 

Intelligence m'^ucatioLl achievement is 

Is oVIhe^Snl/sociai acceptance to intelligence. Based on a 
1 \f Powell “An Imcsligation of llic lUtins-sialr Ap 

17 G. C. Thompson ’V' ..i s,at’us.“ EducaUona! and I’s) choloKical Nfcasiirt- 

proach to the Mc.isuremcnt o , , . re i 

ment, Vol. 11 (1951). PP;--^^°Tharactcristics Related to Social iMil.U.on of S^x.nd 

18 Harriet Commoss. Psvchohgy. Vol. 53 (196_). PP 3.S-t«. 

Grade Cluldrcn,” Journal of tau 
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talKet complete review of the literature bearing on this problem, LinJzcy 
and Borgalta'® concluded that measures of intelligence arc positively 
related to social acceptance. In a study by Gallagher •'* 35o children en- 
rolled in Grades 2 through 5 were used as subjects. These children came 
from 12 classrooms in a tnidwestem community of superior socioeconomic 
status with a population of under 100,000. Intelligence test scores were 
obtained by using group tests of inlelb'gence. Table 18-2 shows the rela- 


TABLE 18-2. Average Number of Choices as Best Friend 
Received by 332 Pupils in Grades II-V According to Intelligence 
Test Scores (Gallagher) 


CHABE AND 
INTELLIGENCE 
TEST SCORES 


AVERAGE 

NU.\tB£R OF NUMBEn OF NUMBER OF 
PUPILS CHOICES CHOICES 


Grade 11 (79 pupils) 

70 and above , , , , 

8 

63 

60-69 

19 

91 

50-59 . . 

27 

106 

4049 

22 

63 

30-39 

3 

4 

Grade HI (76 pupils) 

70 and above 

60-69 

50-59 

4049 

30-39 

4 

35 

28 

7 

2 

16 

166 

106 

18 

1 


Grade IV (90 pupils) 

70 and above 

60-69 

50-59 

40-19 

30-39 

Giade V (87 pupils) 
70 and above 

60-69 

50-59 

40-49 

30-39 


4 

26 


2 

15 


131 

218 

60 


75 

1B7 

79 

24 


7.85 
•1.79 
3.92 

2.86 

1.33 

4.00 

4.74 

3.78 

2.57 

0.50 

7.25 
5.04 
4.74 
4.62 
2 00 

3.00 

5.00 
4.06 
4.16 
4.80 


St? vVrs,’ 
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tion of the intelligence test scores to the number of times a child was 
chosen by his classmates. 

A study of the results indicates that pupils with higher intelligence- 
test scores tended to receive more friendship choices than those with 
lower measured levels of ability. This trend was quite consistent through 
Grades 2-5, although in Grade 5 it was not so marked. A further analysis 
of the choices by the individual pupils showed that there was no pro- 
nounced tendency for the intellectually bright children to choose bright 
children as friends or for intellectually average children to select their 
best friends from their own range of intellectual ability. 


Age and social acceptance. Closely related to the problem of 
achievement in relation to social acceptance is that of the acceptance m 
the overage child. It has been suggested by a number of students of chil 
psychology that the overage child in the classroom is not accepted. 
Morrison and Perry 21 conducted independent studies of this problem 
among elementary-school children. They divided each class into tour 
sociometric quarters and computed the percentage of overage pupils 
who fell into each sociometric quarter for each of the class groups. Three 
criteria were used and three choices were allowed for each criterion m 

determining the sociometric status of each child. The score or eac 

was detenSined by tolaltag the number of choices he ™ 

results for the two studies, presented in Table 18-3. show that of the 
total of 21 overage children in the different class youps, 
in the highest sociometric quarter of his class, ig P 

these overage <;hildren were found to e e ow^ em^^^ included from 
spective classes in sociometric status. Ine b 

their studies: 


... The “'■““SO child WM found to h^'^^ horn studies of 

status than his peers. These data importance of keeping the 

promotional policies which detrimental effects to his per- 

child with his ONvn age group m order^to a%oi 

sonality and his educational prog^- classroom. It is recognized 

Emotionally disturbed ,„„,innal behavior os it does 

that the P°I’““'°EXald =» points out that developments ta sclioel 

in intellectual behavior E Jnvelopmcnts in inldligcncc 

mental hygiene abilities. In the first place, many 

testing and classiflcatioji problems in the children ivilli whom 

teachers fail to recogni ^ 

Ibid., p. 22^ ,, -pbe EooOiooally Disturbed CbJd in ihe a.iirooin. 
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they work; and secondly, they fail to attach due significance to the prob- 
lems which present themselves. 

A distinction should be made between problem behavior which 
interferes with normal classroom activities and that kind of problem be- 
havior which leads to serious personal and social maladjustments. Such a 
distinction was made in the study by Sparks.^^ A comparison was made 
between traits rated by one group of teachers as most detrimental to the 
future of the child and those rated by another group of teachers as most 
troublesome in the classroom. The teachers were given the 55 problems 
to rate from the Wickman list. The ten traits rated by the teachers as 
most serious to the child and the ten traits rated as most troublesome to 
the teacher are presented in Table 18-4. 


TABLE 18-4. Teacher Ratings of Serious and Troublesome 
Traits {After Sparks) 


RANK 

SERIOUS TO THE CHILD 

TROUBLESOME TO TEACHERS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Stealing 

Untruthfulness 

Unreliableness 

Cruelty and bullying 
Cheating 

Heterosexuality 

Impertinence 

Impudence 

Selfishness 

Laziness 

Interrupting 

Carelessness in work 
Inattention 

Restlessness 

Silliness, smartness, etc. 
Whispering and note taking 
Tattling 

Thoughtlessness 

Disorderliness 

Inquisitiveness 


It seen.s evident fron. d.e results of this study (which -e 
With the findings of the crig^cijman -hat .en_^ 

to consider those traits which arc CO y . , , 

the most detrimental to future adjus^^^^^^ 

Beilm s ^ 5, .if, in the altitudes of at least 

that, in recent indicates that tead.crs’ attitudes about 

some teachers. His , , .n„,axitnato lliosc of clinicians. He 

detrimental traits clinicians in this mailer have changed 

»r:iS Benin points oul Iha. more hoys are idenlified as maladiuslcd 

Problems of Cbilibrn, 
- 291 . 


... , N. Spuks, ■•Teachers- Allilute ““alX.. 

lournJof Ediicolfcaol Pwrliete T.u.ara ihe Uiluiior l'.oh- 


CL'IDINC THE CHILD 

4/4 , t 

atee mo.s comlruclive adjustmeDt. complete agreement between the 
two groups is not likely to be reached. nf 

01 prime importance is the early tecogmboa and appreciauon ot 
emotional problems, however minor they may seem. It has already be^ 
suggested that many teachers are Hkely to pick out those pup^ who 
aeate classroom problems as the “problem’* children. These children, 
hoNveser. at least have a “vent* for their frustrations. The really senous 
problems usually occur among the overly quiet, withdrawn children who 
seldom create classroom disturbances. Such cbildiem have found no con- 
structive satis^mg way of reacting to the social situation, so their re- 
sponse is simply to withdraw. Left urmoticed by the teacher and their 
classmates, receive no help for their increasingly severe maladaptive 
behavior. 


Symptoms of maladjustment 


Sjmptoms of personal and sodal maladjustments are not the same 
lor all children. There are, however, some symptoms which appear fie- 
quenlly among different groups of maladjusted children. Some symptoms 
are also more readily observed than others. Jane, for example, may be 
quiet in school hut given to fantasy. On the other hand, her cousin Mary 
nwy be aggfessise and given to lying, sbowingK/ff, and quarreling. The 
inexperienced teacher, in particular, is likely to think Mary a seriously 
maladjusted person while overlooking the \vithdrawn child (Jane) or 
regarding her as a model pupil. 

The roots of personaUty disorders among adults can usually be 
traced to childhood experiences. Many types of mental and emotional 
disturbances first appear, or their symptoms first display themselves, 
during the early years of life. U these duldrea can be identified during 
the bcgiimmg stages of these disturbances and if measures can be taken 
to help them, much can be done to prevent emotional and social malad- 
imtmenls at a later period. 


Bcctnt smaies ihaw that it is Uw (tequmay and pattemmg o£ the 
appearance of certain sjanploms that U espedaUy important in waluat- 
ing pcisonalily maladjustmenU, TlMie symptoms have been classiBed by 
digctrat investigalots fa various ways. They aie so inleiielated that no 
t ^ The writets have attempted a 

ton'll ri'Sns, (h) behavior devia- 

nt, and (c) emotional manilestaUoos. These are pr^enled in Table 
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TABLE lS-5. Symptoms of Maladjustment 


Physical signs 


facial twitching 
nervous spasms 
stuttering 
biting nails 
scratching self 
vomiting 
enuresis 

digestive disturbances 


rocking feet 
drumming with fingers 
twisting hair 
restlessness 
fidgeting 

rapid, nervous speech 
crying easily 


Behavior deviations 


aggressiveness 
negativism 
night terrors 
bullying 
lying 

voluntary mutinism 
poor school work 
oversensitiveness 


Emotional 


retiring 

easily embarrassed 
sleep disturbances 
waltang in sleep 
masturbation 
stubbornness 
regression 


manifestations 




j.U. SiioMT 


given to excessive 
worry 

feelings of inferiority 
abnormal fears 
pouting 


disposition to hate 
resentful 
temper tantrums 
extreme timidity 


Maladaptive respome, related to 

aspect of personality implying ,he’ basfc need to 

freedom dedsion-makmg a^^^^^^ human need satisfied through the 
W.11 or to choose. The ^ balance hctwecn 

adequate exercise “^„j,„,e-dependenee. Inadequacies in this 

the bipolar principle of ndep connected with cxces- 

area of personality development are alOT cios / 

sive or exaggerated some situations. When it be- 

Emolwml “ e, it is often indicative of immaturity or 

comes a habitual form i^f P ,eaction is indeliberatet it may be in- 
maladjustment. An ™P“’* r^ceful and chaotic. A victim of his own 
stinctive and is usually v ^ .jbis difficulty is often related 

impulses is not "•“'y “ ' „i,ich lias not been corrected by adequate 
to uncontrolled emotional y 
socialization and moral development. 
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causes for indecision may be; 

1, underdevelopment of abffily to mate Aoto Wssse “f 

opportunity to do so or because of fear of maVmg 
1 . lacV o{ inteUeclual concentration or attention to set effec 

coals or to incoipoiate personal values; 

3. tlie simultaneous existence ol equally strong motives for 
against an action; 

4. actually or apparently conflicting motives. 


The teacher’s approach to this problem Is education or re-education 
in the thinlcing and choosing aspects of personality discussed in the last 
chapter. The educational task of providing opportunities to satisfy this 
human need in an accepting, supporting, but educationally sound situa- 
tion will he developed in Chapter 19. 

Closely related to indecision is the inability of the child to say “no 
or to set limits upon outside pressures, especially those arising from re- 
quests made by “prestige” figures. Such inability may arise from an 
undeveloped aggressivity, an inadequate self-concept, or from neurotic 
guilt (which will be discussed later in this chapter). Refusals are a part 
of intelligent choice-making. Resistance, which is usually considered an 
aspect of emotional aggressivity or a “fighting response,” is the opposite 
side of this coin. It is an unsaid reaction of habitually thinking “no” when 
another wants "yes.” When such responses are subconscious and im- 
pelling, they are maladaptive, bringing neither the adequate satisfaction 
of needs not resultant happiness. 

Compulsion is closely allied with impulsive reactions. It is an un- 
conlTollabla drive impelled by intense, negative emotions, usually of 
anxiety, to perform a particular act. Compulsion may cause a person 
acute distress if, for example, he carries out his plans with the slightest 
deviation. 


Dependency is an unwillingness, usually not conscious, to accept 
responsibility in general or a specific responsibility in particular. It is a 
cleficienr^ in the development of the ability to make decisions and to 
accept the responsibility for them. The individual may never have had 
he opportunity to make iirteWigent choices. Given experiences to learn 
111 dccA on a laoBrcssivcfy independent plane, he can be guided in de- 
tioping il,c lielnt of direcling bis energies into creative living so that 
he not exorcise b.s choices negatively through dependency. 

cxDtScoee‘T?‘ 1’'’’^'°' different kinds of 

cnfonT "’'"T'OtMive homes and indiaei- 

oncs. Children of oveiproteeUve parents often feel hopelessly in- 
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capacitated in solving their ovvn problems witliout help from stronger 
personalities, whereas those from neglected or perhaps rejected homes 
seem insecure and preoccupied with being cared for and loved. 

Adjustment problems related to various levels of consciousness. 
Consciousness refers to the individual’s cognitive aspects. The term means 
the knowledge, truths, values, and realities of which he is a\vare as well 
as the realities of his experiences, which he can become aware of, at a 
given moment of action. 

Concentration may be defined as the ability to apply attention to 
one idea to the exclusion of other ideas. Often persons with problems of 
maladjustment complain of inability to concentrate. Children who cannot 
concentrate on school activities such as reading or arithmetic may not be 
consciously aware of their deficiency. The need to know, to think, to 
solve problems, and to achieve in mental activity may be oc 'e y 
negative feelings of anxiety, hostility, fear, etc. These ideas or distracting 
forces, interrupting and interfering with concentration on school work 
sap energy, cause fatigue, and inhibit performance, Wrigbtsman has 

shown that stressful situations interfere 

anxious students on complex tasks. He concludes t lat ac . 

formances of extremely anxious individuals are no goo i 
their actual ability. 

Meeting difficulties 

The term frustrations used in connection 
refers to any control or limitation impose upon during 

teres or blocks the satisfaction of a need or f tants 

the process of growing up b^„ature. He Ends that ho 

He meets at an early age , f tj,e things which his 

is not big and strong and is ly hjs parents and other 

father can do. He meets bou boundaries 

members of his family. At a la when he enters scliool lie 

defined by the community an . | ge„eral school program, 

finds limitations placed upon » Vi„ „,emsclvcs harmful. 
There arc some who ^;,',;t„Td occur iu the complete ah- 

It is inconceivable that liea T ^ desirable as well os undesirable 

sence of frustrations. Tiiere boundaries are narrowed and 

ways of meeting f™'?‘',"°j"„dopracnt of llie ability In meet fnistrations 

autocratically imposecl t ,;o„s|y endangered. Again, ulicn tliesc 

through rational choices 

. ir ‘ThcElfcctsof Anocty. AthiektHuent Momu- 

im Lawrence S. on an Inlelliscnee Tol. b'emai </ 

lion, and Task 53 (1962). PP* 150-X56. 

Educational Fs'Jchohgu.'^°'- ^ 
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wdaries n.el. away belcre .he AMs d^ands, of 

self discipline on the part of the ddld is lendered null and vo d. 

Frustrations and conflicts lesult in tension. 
reduce tte temion. One e! *e sWWng dtoncc. m the PO^no' 
tadivlduals ia the way *ey leant when certain needs are thwarted or c 
Aids appear in the satisfaction of their needs. The way an individual re 
acts to such situations or conditions is primarily a result of the manner in 
which he has met difficulties and frustrations during the early yews ot 
life. This is clearly implied in the statement by Frank: “From psychiatric 
Studies it is becoming clear that what is called mental health, or whole- 
some, well-balanced personality development depends in a large measure 
upon how the individual from birth onward meets the unavoidable tasks 
of life.” 

A mental or overt adjustment becomes necessary when an individual 
is faced with a barrier to the attainment of a goal. Several possibilities 
are then open to him*, he tnay resort to some form of aggrcsstoe behavior, 
either in an attempt to overcome the barrier or as a subterfuge; he may 
compromirc by falsification, identification, or projection; or he may use 
some withdrawal or escape device, either in actuality or by subterfuge. 
The method used by an individual in meeting a barrier to the satisfaction 
of a need will depend primarily on what has proved fairly effective to 
him in the past and the nature of the present situation. Most people de- 
velop fairly eSective methods for meeting difficulties, althou^ they may 
not always be regarded as most desirable. 

Aggreasiati, Aggression has previously been discussed as a mani- 
festation of negative emotionality. IVhen it is direct and in proper pro- 
portion, aggression seems to be conscious and not essentially a maladap- 
ti\e device. Counter-aggression and displacement, however, are covert 
and maladaptive devices of aggression. 

A more subtle form of aggression may manifest itself in the form of 
common gossip against the person connected either directly or indirectly 
Mth frustration. Deception, if compulsive, unconscious, and impulsive, 
u a rnwhanistic device used by chadren when faced with seemingly 
insoluble frustrations. 

A^eision soinelimes tales the foim of retaliation and revenge is 
V "''’™ "‘O “dividual feels that he has Len 

rZ™ • >■» »i“ ““ttbla to secure justice. Through 

treatment, the teacher can omsWcrahly reduce occasions for resentment 

crrtl*S" ^ 

•j-fp. VoL 3 Ima), p' Health/ Personalities." Educational Leader- 
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and retaliation. A positive program of discipline which places the em- 
phasis upon desirable forms of behavior rather than on donts and 
“no’s” and which accepts the expression of a certain amount of anger, 
hostility, etc., will tend to reduce frustrations and their accompanying 
aggressive behavior. 


Ego-centrism. Closely related to aggression is ego-centrism. The 
“show-off” and the exhibitionist, examples of the operation of ego- 
centrism, are forms of behavior motivated by the desire for attention, a 
need which is denied at home or in other situations of importance to the 
child. Ego-centrism indicates inadequacy and insecurity, and generally 
points to arrested development— a form of immaturity in anyone eyon 
the primary grades. The ego-centric person looks for attention, even in 
undesirable and harmful forms. Behavior problems similar 
aggression may be symptoms: disobedience, running away, yi 
thievery, etc. 

Hypersensitivity. Hypersensitivity, whmh -rtey verge 

is a maladaptive defense mechanism relat^ to ^gg^ ivillfully block- 
feels and reacts with the conviction that f " 

ing him. Others (he thinks) "have it in for put 

unwittingly promoted in some adolescents y en -uihority. 

undue blame unrealistically on ” ^"^ed among elementary 

The extent of “SSress.ve behavmr obse 
school children has increased during t^„„,-_siveness in the Ameri- 
This is quite likely a result of the ^ ™“‘rr^anj aspects of 

can home, and the emphasis upon “ P learning friendly and co- 
children's lives. Children can ® ,|,em in the develop- 

operative behavior if parents an useful activities that will 

ment of their abilities and in secure social ap- 

help them feel worthwhile and that w.ii F 

proval. . . is not always maladaptive. 

It should be pointed overcoming a diffi- 

Certainly, when there is a g sucli aggressiveness should be 

culty through an “SS-^rh^Tm—ve^^^^^ -'f' 

encouraged. On the olh Uy cniiding the child to more con 

defeating and should be isco example, immature outbursts, 

structive ways of ">““"8 " “mimpunitivo attacks (such os hyper- 

aggressive attacks against . „„derstanding, adequate problem- 

sensitivity) should be rep fced^with 
solving techniques, se 

..r • --kf ’The Development of a lower 
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guidlng the child 
I whidi the teacher may achieve 


reality. Chapter 19 discusses ways m > 
ihese ends. 

Compen.a.,-on In S»«f 

the lendenci’ to make up for a tveakni® or deBcency ,n 
exceUin- in another. SoWimetion is a substituted reachon nbicl. may be 
classified as a form of compensation. If compensatory reactions are reaiis 
Uc and deliberate, they can be healthy and helpful responses to insur- 
mountable obstacles to a goal. WTien one approach does not 1^<1 to a 
desired goal, when impassable obstades frustrate its attainment, 
or compensation may be the way to circumvent the problem. It may be 
a way, also, of subsdtuting a hi^er le\el of response, on the rational or 
spiritual level, in place of a response on the sense or impulse level. 

Sublimation involves those reactions, perfoimed, perhaps uncon* 
sdously or with no particular plan about the mailer, by which tlie in- 
dividual takes advantage of opportunities about him for satisfying a 
frustrated need. This represents a higher level of development and may 
be noted in the behavior of children as they grow toward maturity. The 
individual’s desire for adventure may appear in the form of camp Iife» 
a theme at school, or in seme dramatic performance in school plays. The 
possibilities for sublimation will depend largely upon the opportunities 
oSered by the child's environment and upon the experiences of the child 
in meeting diScult situations. 

Compensation, as is true of almost all forms of defenses, is useful 
within limits. If tension can be reduced in socially acceptable ways not 
damag^g to the personality while attention is drawn from a defect or 
deSdency, it has value. Compensation becomes maladaptive when it is 
used to budd up a false reality, when insight into the reaction is lost. If 
the compensation is not tewaiding. if the person Ends hims^ in a 
situation of continuing inadequacy, the result may be physical or mental 
collapse. 

Identification. A form of compensation in which an individual lives 
viciously through others to reduce tension from his oum inadequacy 
or msccuivty islaiown as identification. Identification as a defense device 
must not be confused with role identification. The latter is a natural de- 
velopmental requisite for personality lonnation and learning in the early 
stars (and through adolcscencit). Role ideotificatiou has bam dUcussed 
I^“M‘atiOD, there is ps>'cho- 
Idma^ou ‘ to “>m<t extent upon 

?' a pason defend idiSd- 
? . c ■ ^ unportance to him. In adolesoence oeer eroutJ 
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Identification becomes a maladaptive device when the individual 
has no other way of gaining adequacy or self-respect. As a defense 
mechanism it may be classified as a form of fantasy. The characteristics 
of some real or imaginary persons are appropriated by the inadequate 
personality. The exploits and successes of this hero give the individual 
a stature which tends to exalt him. 

The prime danger involved in identification is that it may become 
a habitual mode of reacting to frustration, leaving the person s problems 
unsolved. He may become fixated at an immature level. Parents and 
teachers who seek to relive their youth and fulfill unsatisfied nee s 
through the achievements of their children may harm those children. 


Projection. A common form of defensive response, projection, in 
its many forms, transfers blame for an individuals trou es an ^ ® 

unacceptable drives onto others. He thus may accuse anot er person 
the sin which really tempts him- Projection guards f 

shifting the guilt to another perron or by creat tag “ 
tility of another perron to permit the individua to 
own aggression. Projection provides unsatisfac ory s . *nses to 
eaure considerable harm. Its forms represent maladaptive responses 
thwarting, frustration, confiict, and other pro ems. 

Perfectionism. Another form of compe-a«». 
morbid dissatisfaction with “ho' ""o „eed to think in 

tremendous drive toward absolutism. . j . ^ self* 

wonderful and grandiose terms to {.7j’“°'on has to be 

criticism. Alternatively, he may laveje Since such 

oil good and always good to b individual constantly per- 

perfection is impossible in the 

ceives himself as a failure. j procrastination 

One reaction « '1- on Jhe par _^cnhe pupd^ _y^ ^^P^ 

until such a short time is left to P ° ^ jj ^ final escape may 

nationolication. 

lies circumstances to som .vhich lie intends to lake. Tlicsc aic 

and worthy reasons for “o jn not correspond to reality be- 

really pseudo-reasons, painful or uncomfortable 

cause the real rof“"S ^ maladaptive insofar as tlic device 

to the individual. If““ona however, it is inevitable to a 

involves self-dccepnon. cmolional concomilanls m- 

cerlain extent. But, there ar 

volved in true rationalization. 
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Suppression. Feelings and thoughts which run counter to social 
standards are hidden by the process called suppression. Cultures teach 
their members to suppress certain kinds of feeling. For instance, the 
American middle-class culture frowns on fighting, swearing, improvi- 
dence, and sexual curiosity. Emotional control has traditionally been 
taught by punishing emotional expression. When a child, however, learns 
to suppress an emotion, he is learning to feel guilty. Children who are 
very cautious are likely to deny themselves all forms of emotional ex- 
pression to avoid any danger of social disapproval. As a consequence, 
their lives lack spontaneity and flexibility. Suppression also leaves ten- 
sions unresolved that could erupt in new situations with the possibility 
of even greater conflicts arising. 


Daydreaming. A form of escape frequenlly found among adoles- 
cents and preadolescents is daydreaming. Many boys and girls, 
cessful at school or at play, find refuge in a “dream world”-a world of 
fantasy. Lewin has referred to personalities as varying along a dimension 
of reality-irreality. The distinction between fact and fantasy is not always 
clear to the child. With increased mental maturity and education, the 
child becomes better able to distinguish fact from fantasy. On many 

wii::.^od!::?-tio„ .nat » 
uatholocical for a child to have an imaginary playmate. They point out 
pamoiogicai lor -i.juv innpliness unhappiness or boredom. 

This may happen among prescliool-age cliiMren 
they enter school. 

Fixation. Fixation I® ^ 

“ a" t7cr maturation stage, f.i.gard gives two means of 

thetermasitisusedpsychologicallyi 

T that an adult may be fixated at an infantile 

1. that of arrested df ^/^^ological funcUoning. This usiully implies an ob- 
or adolescent level of psy j,jjc.sexcd person) .approprmte to the lc\el of 
ject choice (the mothe . • j is fixated at sucb-and-such 

, M D and Cordon Zem, TU Emo:io„.l PrMrm, o/ ChJJrce 
(Kjio/ku Croon’ li>5d). P-' 
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Bcg««ion. An nncnnsdnus 'bacttracUng' cill« in memoo' or in 
behaviot to an catUet adjustment which may have been successfu 
the past vsithout tegard to iu appropriateness at the present time 
called regression. It is sometimes regarded as a form of faalion. The old 
man who tells of the successful achievement of his earlier years or the 
woman svho cries like a child when her sliglitest svants arc denied are 
evamples of regression. Regression explains many manifestations oi 
infantile behavior on the part of adolescenU and adults. Whenever they 
{ace difficult adjustments, they simply regress to forms of behavior that 
worked when they were children. 

Figure 18-3 gives, in schematic summary, the adjustment approaches 
which we have discussed. 


Facing and solving Ufe problems 

Constructive adjustments are made by the conscious, rational uses of 
a person’s powers to os ercome an impeding difficulty. To meet a frustrat- 
ing Situation successfully, a person must tcco^zc it as a problem situa- 
tion which requires a rational approach. The problem must be isolated 
and sufficiently deSned so that steps can be taken to solve it or handle it. 

A variety of tentatise solutions will then come to nuncl. The consequences 
of each are elaborated mentally and the inadequate ones are rejected. 
This process implies the mental activities of attention, concentration, and 
deliberation necessary for any serious thinking and problem-solving. The 
one or several “best” solutions ate tested empirically and the final deci- 
sion determined by the evidence. 

The pmver of individual choice in behavior, usually termed will 
power, underlies the hope of help from educators, counselors psy- 
cWogsU, OX psychiauists. A study by Bechlers and others ’■ indicated 
the effect which expectation and seU-image have on behavior Thirty 
teachers were asW to nominate boys they thought were potentially 
delmtincnt and bo>s who were well -insulated- against delinquency. 
The researchers check on court records revealed that 8 pet cent of 
msulated boys as ampared to 23 pet cent ol potential delinquents had 
been m contact with the courts. ^ 


1936“ p 5;,*“'=“'^ Ih™ T“>k.' AppIetoo.C.nn.ry-C,o£t., 

too, va 21 (1957), re aSSq ^"■-‘’dotqoOa.T,- A„e,icm SoetologivJ Be- 
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AGGRESSION . 


Attack 

Ego-centnsm 

Hypersensitivity 


COMPROMISE 


Compensation 

Sublimation 

Identification 

Projection 

Perfectionism 

Rationalization 


WITHDRAWAL . . 


Fantasy (including 
one form of Identification) 
Suppression 
Daydreaming 
Escape 
Fixation 
Regression 


FIGURE 18.3, Adiu.lmenl Approaches 01 Von-ing Defense Mechanism. 


The researchers point out: 

, • „ fhp “insulated” and potentially delinquent 

An analysis and in the self images of members in the 

nominees revealed signifieenl d potentially delinquent, did not 

two groups. The .„^enile court or to jail. They indicated a 

ever expect to have to ^ „rely engaged in any fonn of 

desire to avoid trouble at all co jn trouble with the law. 

theft, and they had few, if , "hnokev.” They conceived of IhemscKes as 

They like school and rarely p ay behave in a manner contrar>’ to their 

obedient sons who did as good or better than 

parents’ wishes. They eva'u home as harmonious and cordial, 

most families and the relation P . overly strict nor lax and certainly not 
They felt that their parents we these respects they differed from the boys 
unnecessarily /".jaiiy delinquent." 

nominated as being poten T ■ i • i i, 

o nr a solution is adjustive or maladaptive depends 
Whether a response bdiavior as viewed in a particular per- 

upon the nature and jnJicators of adjustive responses arc: 

sonality setting. Some p 

W Ibid., p- 569. 
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' 1, The response is always salislying. One oi the results o! a cons.ruc- 
ul tpolls'^fL of learning wind, contributes to a per- 

3. WBe'hreluSli”?.™™! of 

reduces drives in n constiuetive fashion wind, w.ll no( lead to 
secondary anwelies. . , 

4. There is an economy of response. The soluhon rs ^nsonant vvi h 
personal resources: e.g., abilities are consistent with chosen goals. 
It is also consistent with personal behavior, habits and values. 


Balancing and compromising tetth problems. Life s problems some- 
times cannot be directly solved or completely disposed of. Compromises 
ate inevitable, but they may either be adjustive or maladaptive. The cJuld 
requires guidance in facing rcnfWy so that he deals with conditions as 
they really are rather than as he would like them to he. 

Constructive approaches sometimes require the exertion of more 
eSort to reach the desired goal or to meet the problem. U may be useful 
or essential to seek more information or to obtain help from a trust- 
worthy and competent person (friend, teacher, counselor, or specialist). 
The person may also utiliae alternative means to the same goal or 
consciously work out a substitute goal or sublimate to a higher one. 
(For example, a woman who is unable to have children of her own 
might consciously sublimate her maternal energies in nursing or in 
teaching). 


Escaping from life problems. There are persistent nonadjuslivo 
responses to life problems which get a person nowhere. Such responses 
neither reduce tension nor bring an adequate solution with its con- 
comitant satisfaction. Once learned, responses to life problems tend to 
become habitual and automatic. If these responses are adequate and 
healthy they ate termed adjusUve mechanisms. If they consist in a refusal 
to face a reaUty situation, a fear of the solution of a problem, or a with- 
drawing or running away, it is a maladaptive device. Responses of this 
type usually result from ego loss or from some threat to self which the 


person cannot meet with the behavior he has learned. 

As an example, Richard, a sixth grader, was a disabled reader. 
Severely handicapped because he lacked fundamental reading skills the 
reading period presented a severe threat to him. Furthermore, his mother 
frequently bemoaned his poor marks and compared them to his sister s 
scMaitic achievanen,. Bichard complained of slomach pains 
and beadadies for winch no oi^anic basis was discovered. At length the 

penod. Often, Im illness entainated in vomiting so that he had to be 
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sent home for the day. This response to frustration, while it protected 
him from daily reading embarrassment, was maladaptive because it was 
intensifying his reading weakness while producing other undesirable 
results (ridicule from his peers, etc.). 

When a person finds that he cannot adequately solve a problem or 
face a situation without loss of self-respect or damage to his self-concept, 
intense emotionality is aroused. This emotionality usually involves the 
whole complex of negative emotions related to anger or to a fighting 
defense, or to those of fear or “avoiding” defenses. Primitive defense 
reactions increase, and pressures upon the person build up. n t e 
intensity or duration of the confliclual situation, faulty habits or per- 
sonality traits may inadvertently be developed and unconscious y 
perienced and learned. This makes the person feel increasingly in- 
adequate, insecure, afraid, and even desperate. Combs an 
the habitually severely frightened person neuroiic, and the y, 

unconsciously desperate one psychotic. The hurnan nee or “ , 

insatiable. If problems become a threat of such proportions wh ch 
person cannot reasonably bear, there will be a crus i g 
chological bones, of one’s true inner natur^ cneeialist to 

While it will always be necessary for the “f Xator! to 

porary ones. j goals, to cope 

The teacher should help the substitute other 

with obstacles, and to attain the selected goals 

goals. 

SUMMARY 

.. nf emotional disturbances or social mal- 

Many ‘^>'ild«n, becaose adequately in normal home, school 

adjustments, are unable -i children are problems to themselves 
and community situations. proper development. Such 

as well as to the early interpersonal and home 

disturbances usually ha dy„amism which is in accord with the 

experiences and have at 

laws of learning. adiusted person as one ^vIlO achieves liis 

The chapter describe ' jj, harmonious functioning of 

fullest potentialities and ethical aspects of self. The stu- 

physical, psycho ogic . A Pmcpluct Ap- 

»ArU.u; W. 1933). ... 337. 

ptoach 10 Ur'"''" 
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-r.::; s;s-:.“4 v,:™?' 

person oan (1) face and consUucUvdy solve Me proUms; (-) balance 
Ld compronrL svilb sech ptoWems; or ^ seek M escape (tom Me 
problems. The nature oi responses diaractcnstic of these t>pes ot ap 
proaches were discussed togetl^er with positive indicators of adjustisc 


^ The role of the home, tlte school, tlie class culture, interpersonal rela- 
tions within the classroom, the teacher’s understanding of and attitude 
toward children who deviate from the mythical norm, and the impact of 
physical and mental attributes were discussed in light of their impact on 
chddren’s ability to achieve adjustive responses. 

The chapter emphasized that symptoms of personal and social mal- 
adjustment were not the same for all children. It was noted, however, 
that some symptoms appeared frequently among different types of 
maladjustments and that some symptoms are more readily observed than 
others. The frequency and patterning of the appearance of certain symp' 
toms is of major importance in evaluating personality maladjusUnents. 

A number of maladaptive responses to problems, confficts, and frustra- 
tions were discussed. The student was cautioned that most children 
seem to manifest some of the symptoms accompanying such responses at 
irregular intervab. Certain children dbplay them often and quite 
regularly. The persbtence of such symptoms and their patterning should 
receive thoughtful evaluation witli a view to corrective action by the 
school specialists or conective action within the classroom. 


Problems and Exercises 

1. Show how principles of child d>-namic$ are related to emotional and social 
adjustment. What factors determine the seriousness of a frustrated or 
thwarted need? Why was it said that adjustment does not mean the absence 
ol conuict or tnistiation? 

2. Ask some of your college frieods {svho era mil tiUng teacliet piepmatosy 

“-■) “Mer of their 

do th? 1° '""Mesoruo noture in the classroom, Hosv 

tgs? ralmg. compme vrlh Sparim’ fa? With Beilins more recent Bnd- 

“ ft™ » "■inoriV 

4 “Vkicr-'V adequate personality adjustment? 

184S.\Vhat other 

tnent difficulties’ Hckv **f believed to be having adjust- 

septtTaSSLnilS”"' 

AVha, ddterenee „U1 rt make m teaching., earring sttpatta i! a teache. 
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conceives of certain forms of behavior as symptomatic rather than as acts to 
be dealt with? 

6. Consider some problem-child of your acquaintance. What symptoms of 
maladjustments are manifested by this child? What do these symptoms sug- 
gest relative to possible causes of the maladjustment? 

7. Why is it important for the teacher to have information regarding the child s 

behavior in a number of different behavior situations: home, school, peer- 
group play, formal play, church, etc.? , ,0 rr • .r,* 

8. Why is peer conformity so important at the fourth-grade level? How is t is 

often closely related to adjustment problems among fourth-grade children^ 

9. Discuss the following incident in the light of this chapter: 

Miss Jones, a sixth-grade teacher in an elementary school located m a 
high socioeconomic suburb, frequently warns her pupils of the moral evi s 
of cheating. She “puts them on their honor never to lie or copy. e 

her colleagues that she has never had a pupil lie or cheat in er • 

day she sees a boy apparently copying from his neighbor. ® 
of a father whose social position, income, and education aje m 
that of the community. Miss Jones takes the paper, lec ur . 

on the evils of his crime, tears up the Paper and >«ords a faiW mark- Jh- 
boy's protests of innocence go unheeded. Miss Jone S 

a seat by himself in the rear of the room. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Pupil-Teacher Relationships 


SERSONAUTY RELATIONSHIPS 

The human being develops primarily through relationships 
with other people. Through the satisiaction of basic and acquired human 
needs, be metutes and changes throughout hU life under the inQuencs or 
dynamic, vital drives toward self-realizalioo. The fulfillment of these 
needs involves the cognitive abilities of sensing, perceiving, and know- 
ing; It also involves the dynamic drives of emolional relationships and 
the drive for independence through choice-making. 

The adult leader who understands the nature of the relationships an 
individual tends to form in the various maturational stages will be able to 
guide interpersonal development with greater perception and insight 
Moreover, this understanding can help the teacher to use developmental 
forces to influence the integrated growth of the child. 

Childhood and adult relationships 

The nature of the child's identification with his parents was dis- 
cussed in Chapter 0. Tlus extensive identification with the parents, and 
later, with other adult authority figures, has an important bearing on 
the child s development and learning. It especially influences the ac- 
quisition of habits, attitudes, values, ideals, and other personal character- 
istics and traits. Children learn by imitating those whom they admire and 
love and whose reaction to themsdves they inlerpret as loving and ac- 
cepting. This identification tends to be transferred to all authority figures, 
such as the teacher in the primary grades, as long as their previous ex- 
periences with these adults has been satisfying and positive. If it has 
not been so. children may xqet* the efforts of those perceived as authority 
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figures to teach them. This positive (or negative) child- adult relationship 
will continue into late childhood when there is a gradual detachment of 
authority-figure identification due to the partial transference of personal 
relationships to peers. 

The perceptive educator who is aware of these phenomena will 
utilize the advantages and strengths of his influence inherent in his 
relationship with young boys and girls. He will be able to understand, 
accept, and counterbalance the child’s resistance by providing for 
constructive ways to satisfy his basic, individual, and personal needs. 
Most of all, he will be aware that his influence will be positive to the 
degree that he is a mature, integrated personality. Anderson points up 
the implications of the educators attitudes for personality growth and 
learning: 


Give the child good models of behavior by showing enihmtasm 
ties. Attitudes are readily communicable and apparently 
indirect rather than direct stimulation. If persons about the chM ^ r 
and enjoy activities, the child readily falls into the pattern, w . . ^ . 

are half-hearted, listless, uninterested, and look “P™, ^ 
vasions of rights, the likelihood of interest on the part o c should 

ened. When children are approach^ from the point of „ ’ , j ^ 

must, ought to, he interested," instead of the point of vmw, Wha fun it is to 
do this," Vt it interesting?" positive orientation is f J;‘„*jS‘„rof 
ticipation by the adult with obvious gestural, pos ta , particularly 

interest make the outcome almost a '"ff ^ 
true of younger children who are objective features of the 

about them and are somewhat less concern^ with the ot>,ea 

activity in question. With older children ^ . v . ability in per- 

must be not only enthusiasm but “.™®/„,^chiIdren look for and perceive 
forming the activity since the more sop teachers and co-workers. Because 
the results as well as the enthusiasm .gadily detect assumed rather than 

of this sophistication, older children more readiJy 
genuine interest.^ 

a Uiirh nnsitive relationships were noted between 

For elementary school behavior” (pup'I alertness, partici- 

observers’ assessments of K* etc.) and assessments of pallenis 

pation, confidence, refer to understanding, friend y ciassrimm 

of teacher behavior which behavior, and stimulating, onginai 

behavior; organized^ busme 

classroom behavior.^ n^hav^r and Some Cumoilum in 

. G. Lester Edoeeiionei Fsychchee (Ames, leva. 

tMcS'Vdlf S.. P- 
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For the child, then, the ioflucnce of lie adult 15 ditect and tliat of 
an anlliotits- figwe. The perceptive educator vriH smve lo utilize th.5 
oattral rdalionsliip poiitively, effectively, and conscoosly m guiding 
the educationa\ ilex dopment of the child. 


Adolescent and adult relationships 

A neiv aspect of t)je dependence-independence human need begins 
to manifest itself at the maturational sUge of preadolesccnce when the 
child begins to transfer his relationships both of dependence and iden- 
tification to his peer group. This transference, sshich seems to become 
dominant in adolescence, can become the source of much conflict, frustra- 
tion, and distressing personality problems if it is misunderstood or denied 
by adults. Mben, in the nonnal process of maturing, boys and girls begin 
to ahgn themselves uith their peer groups, the teacher may facilitate 
the simultaneous worling-out of peer and adult identifications by recog- 
niziog, accepting, and supporting adolescents in these needs. THs need 
for peer group status begins in Ule childhood and extends through life. 
It is culturally saturated in its tone. 

It has been pointed out that young people choose as friend, hero, or 
confidant, an adult uho respects iheir indisiduality and can communicate 
detached interest and warm support. This adult may be a teacher, com- 
nrnnity leader, reli^ous leader, parent, or any ideal-contemporary, 
histotical, or liiCTaiy. Croup models and their influence depend upon 
the needs and values of the group members and upon the cohesivenesS 
of the group. The educator, as an adult, has a ^vDfold responsibility in 
his relationship to the adolescent in Mew of the personality needs of 
indents at this particular age. The teacher’s first task U to be an accept- 
able ^el in American culture and to utilize group processes -vMthin 
educative process for the complete education and personality' in- 
tegration of the adolescent Overton further defines this first responsibility'; 
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tality, love above hate. In other words, these are the choices teachers must 
make in order to qualify them to teach. 

Ultimately, what values youth accept in America is a problem of choice. 
The choice is in their hands. This is as it should be. For us who are concerned 
with how our youth will turn out, this is fundamentally a problem of faith- 
faith that if we as adults can serve as moral models and encourage and guide 
our youth to think for themselves, they will come up with answers that are 
right for them. It seems to me that is the only course consonant with the Amer- 
ican creed.3 


The second responsibility of the educator is to recognize that rela- 
tionships change at different age levels and to adjust his reactions, as an 
adult, to these changes. Lindgren points out this need: 

The truth seems to be that much of the time we in education are ""a™ 
of the fact that people tend to act differently as members of groups from 
way they act when they are not members of groups. Even i . _ 

this, we often appear to ignore it. We treat students as we expect to 

to behave the same within groups as they do away rom ■ pj^yjjgally 

into the error of assuming that since Mike Moreno w o 
the same student with whom we "had an . ^ ij-j.- Moreno dis- 

should be the same student psychologiwlly. Hence - , 

plays personality traits as a class member Aa are , Sometimes wo 

played when alone with us we feel :.';Smls our resentment 

are equal to this feeling and S’™-.}, our class or with our family 

at being let down disturbs our relationship with our cmss or 

and friends . . 

The teacher, as an adult. n.us. 

dependency and choice-mahng even in 

dependence, and his need for s understand the 

the matter of his ,l.u individual teen-ager 

influence that an accepted ad dynamics in order to utilize 

and his group, and the nature P Hon 

their poLtial for full personality .ntegrat. . 

Peer relationships individual- and pccr- 

The psychological il, pfevions chapters. These range 

group relationships have voung child through IikC-scx peer 

Lm the parallel play jes^n^to be with their peers and be- 

groups to the strong urges of ad^scen 
Imie identified with their peer-group. 

„ , -youth and Thei, Vdues." Tl.c Cloorh.a //».-. Vol. 3o 

yidual,” i„ L. D aow aud Aho^_ p, 33 ,. 

(Ames, Iowa: LilUent'' 




group octivity. 


liomhip of boys a„d gi,,, adX”'^'*^'^!' *" 'i“aclerislic rela- 

>tap-and the inaucneToI UteT.rfaf t 

to be able to direct their energies. AsT'le'd' 7*'"' P'oeess- 

to'vard it, goals, wfl, develop iSLd t *1= gtooP 

attitudes, values, and ideal^for the d 'l‘^' ^“=nce individual 

fca. By virtue of his ntaTure Ml‘‘r T™' 
o^ity of each person in Z “o„t F^‘“ '“"7 *■= “■1“= “-l-tl- 

«lue oi and noth tor a posS^d^^ *0 

Kmtruetive subrelaUonsh^s within "‘’''““‘‘ip while utilizing 

“"t* IPtopt of frieLs ttOT neiahh T’ j"* “ Et°“PS. 

W msestigations have indicated Uutl^';?”, ’ ='=■ Be- 

oohesnenes, ,s increased by sonre to™ , ' ''™™ta,y grades, group 

W successful in the c,pe!i:St7:/oT"'" “ =■« 

a common group activity. 
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Some of the variables that will affect the quality of the individual 
pupils personal relationships are: 

1. The extent to which he has been accepted and respected as an 
individual by adults and by peers in his group. 

2. The extent to which he has experienced democratic guidance and 
a rationally permissive atmosphere in which to exercise his de- 
veloping need for reasonable decision-making and self-direction. 

3. The extent to which his relationships with the adult m his life 
have been need-fulfilling, insightful, and psychologically satisfy- 

4. The degree to which he has been permitted to think for himself, 
to makf judgments and mistakes, and to take the consequences 
in a supportive learning situation. 

5. The degree to which he has positively mterpreted his experiences 
and constructively responded to their in uences. 

Thus the child grows to the fullness of human 

satisfaction of his basic needs in his social or personal relationships. 

The social structure of the classroom 

Although a child’s contacts with 8^ tn? ^rh^yerbetre 

limited prior to school age, they j p|ay an even more 

he enters school. After he entem school, they tend to play 

important part in ^''^tTocial organiaation where chil- 

The classroom may be ,he roles they achieve 

dren tend to gain certain prestige many of the interpersonal 

Within the group. Much of the “.tThid. the teaclmr plays 

relationships grow out of tte gro p therefore, is valuable 

a part in directing. A knowledge j ,i,e jelationship of each 

to the teacher, since it helps ' and guide the class more 

child to the total group. She ^ ^ 

effectively if she understands its P determine the sociometric 

Teachers appear to vary ^ , correlated the accuracy of the 

structure within their classes. classmates made by a group 

judgments of the gg^ents of the sociometric status of the 

of student teachers with tncir J ^ (.orrelation of +.'1J 

children whom they were teadimfr , sodomelric status 

indicated the presence ot a g 

of others. jhosvn lliat a relatiensliip exists between 

A number of studie Socionwiric Slntus: Elcitimisiy 


A number of studies Socionwlric Slatus; Elcmmlw 

II* "'J.'ri’wd.e'v*'- 
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,he pupa's soplomasic posUto 

sixfl. grades, G„W« fo»„d a -^he resr.l.s o 

and their positions in the P“' hM,en do tcScct a great deal 

s rrs"- 

the chadten in the classroom groups. ' 

aWren'. renction. to teocher. ^1,0 attitude 'f * 
play tosvard school often rcBect their attitudes 

Often children ss-ill eomnient positively or negatively on the persona > 



•"When I'm Uirough with this 
assignment what do I do next?" 

* Vol. 21 (1958), pp. 50^. 
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characteristics of a teacher. One of the writer’s children, a second grader, 
commented at dinner one night, “I don’t like Miss X because she never 
smiles.” A first-grade child stated, “I like Mrs. T. because she’s fun.” 
Often children comment on the behavior of the teacher as she reacted to 
a situation. “Miss X made me cry because she made me stay in at recess. 
She said I was talking to John, but I only asked him for my pencil which 
I dropped on the floor.” 

Comments such as these tend to reveal the way the child sees the 
teacher. While it is to be expected that the child of elementary-school age 
often will misinterpret or confuse the purpose of certain actions on tlie 
part of an adult, or will not comprehend the necessity of certain disci- 
plinary actions, such comments tend to reveal the child’s emotional reac- 
tions to a situation or toward an authority figure. Since affective or emo- 
tional factors are of prime importance in all behavior, it is essential that 
they be considered in school learning situations. Generally the teacher 
who has been successful in gaining the cooperation of her pupils has 
also gained their respect and admiration. ,11 

A number of studies have indicated that students at all grade levels 
have certain expectations about their teachers and react to t 
havioral characteristics. Tiederoan* obtained opinions from about 8,m 
junior-high-school pupils concerning things their teachers ^^d done that 
they either liked or disliked. The data revealed that pupi s tended to 
like teachers who were kind, friendly, cheerful, helped pupils gladly, ex- 
plained their materials clearly, had no favorites, were neat and tidy, 
had a se s undersLd children 

.0 do thing. .he„ a a - 

met their pupils outside teachers who used ridicule, 

disliked autocratic, and tcacl.ers 

sarcasm, threats, fear, or differences, showed partiality, or 

who failed to provide for individual , 

had disagreeable or peculiar designed to reveal certain 

Leeds ® administered a q p„xi„,ately 1,000 fourth-, fifth-, 

aspects of their teachers ■ Pfj.j ,|i.;ng „{ a teacher was in- 

and sixth-graders. He noted factors that were essentially affcc- 

tricately related, it not ,|ial when the cicmcntary-school 

chu/t:rh^ rmlly laTiie likes sdiooi. he is probably slating that he 

likes his teacher. mward teachers, once lliey are developed. 

The attitudes of pupils 

-A Smdy of PopJ-Tcachcr Hdatiomhip,- Imrml ol EJudth^l 

lioWn’^VA or Didicd \.y HipJ.," Woco.loo, Vol, 

0 C. H. Leeds. Teacner u 
75 (1954), PP- 29'37. 
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,e„d .0 bed .nd co„..a«. SmUh 

repulsion o! IM clementai^-scliool children to then sto 
a retest three montlis later he Sound icoivAM-j constant acetp 
rejection. As the teacher's ability to relate u-itli cbiltlicn epen 
in part on her ou-n personality, the adjustment of the Icaclicx 
poitant iactoi to he uinsideretl in the education and selection 
teachers. If a teacher is personally insecufc, has “''[Solved n . 
tense or is functioning under pressures, she will have difficulty Pjo' 
for the social-emotional needs of children. Similarly, a rigid tcac icr \ 
has strong moral convictions or who feels tint her judgments arc a w > 
light has a tendency to stifle individual opportunities for self-cxprcssio . 
It is interesting to speculate about the reactions of pupils who ac c 
school but who may be reflecting an intense dishhe for their teachers. 1 
fact that most children enjoy elementary school and are attracted to I icir 
teachers speaks well for the adjustment and personality of the majority 
of teacheiSi 


The femimne charaeJer o/ l/ic elementary school. One of the dif- 
Acuities encountered in the elementary-school environment is tire pre- 
dondnantly feminine chaiacteiisirc of the elementary school. Despite a 
sli^t increase in the number of men who prepare lor elementary leach- 
ing positions, the majority of elementary-school teachers arc women. If 
the teacher is to serve as a model for the child to identify with, it would 
seem to follow that more male modeb should be furnished, especially for 
boys. Unfortunately, many elementary schools are completely stalled by 
womeui in many other schools the only male in the institution serves as 
principal and deals directly with the pupils only on rare occasions. 

Some writers have noted that many teachers perceive boy students 
to be more difficult to manage, less motivated by school, and generally 
more troublesome to deal with, lo one of her investigations, Koch “ noted 
that teachers of five- and sU-year-olds tended to rate boys more active, 
more expressive of anger, quairelsome. revengefuU given to teasing, extra- 
pimitive, insistent of their rights, and uncooperative with teachers and 
peers. Girls were rated more afiectionate, obedient, responsible and 
tenacious of purpose than boys. W'hether differences in behavior are 
due to sex or to different adult expectations and standards or whether 
such behavioral differences reflect different maturational natfemc his not 
yet been satisfactorily explained. 


'®\V. D. Smith, “Sn rial 
Shideat Teatheis-. Sociometnc 
(1933), pp. U3-123. 


Attraction betueeo Eletnentary-schnr.l _ -_.i 

Analysis, founuji of Educational Ptychol^y, Vol. 44 


Helen L. hoch, 'Some Personality Correlates of See, Sibtinz Pncn i c__ 

of Sibling among Fve- and Sis-year-old Children," Geneiic Ftycl^ha,, 

Vol 52 (1953), p. 47. “ Monographs, 
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, Harrises ^ student teachers to supply behavior 

escnphons of the most and least responsible children in their class- 
A marked tendency on the part of the teachers to nominate boys 
the least responsible was noted. 

THE TEACHER ^ 

All that has been said previously about the nature of personah'ty, its 
integration and adjustment, and the dangers of its maladjustment can 
e applied to the teacher as a human being. What the educator, the 
teacher, is in the totality of his own personality— all the qualities he has 
in common w'ith other persons, but uniquely and specially developed and 
integrated— constitutes his primary influence on maturing personalities 
Under his direction, for good or ill. 

The teacher as an integrated personality 

Social realities, cultural values, environmental pressures, relation- 
and conflicts exert their primary force on the educative process as 
they are incorporated into the personalities of those directing educational 
development, and, as such, influence the daily reactions and decisions of 
teachers. These reactions and decisions may stimulate or inhibit the 
realization of children’s potentialities. 

An extremely important part of a teacher’s personal history is his 
cultural background. Consequently, he must face it realistically and 
Understand it in the context of American culture. He must also under* 
stand that his background may make it difficult for him to adequately 
perceive the differences and needs of children from different cultural 
backgrounds. 

Research, for instance, has shown that many teachers are from 
middle-class Emilies. These teachers, however, are called on to teach 
children from every social and cultural level. On each cultural level, (he 
nature of the human personality and its development is essentially tlie 
same. The experiences whicli make each child unique-environment, 
past experiences, and direction of goal seeking— will be radically different 
(although not necessarily superior or inferior). The attainment of in- 
sight, perceptiveness, acceptance and warmth in llic leaching relation- 
ship is dependent to a large measure on the teacher’s awareness and 
realistic acceptance of his own personal and cultural history and its 
relationship to the other cultural levels. 

The personal aspect of the educator involves his personal appearance, 
grooming, voice, mannerisms, speech, physical features, e-xpression, and 

1 - D. B. Harris, “How Sludciil-Tc'acI»cfS Identify Itcsiionsiliility in Cliildren," 
foutnal of Educational rsychology, V'ol. -13 (1954). pp. 
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pVtcit in Hs N\oik Uunun pcisonahlic*. Mo»t of tJn. c 
S 2.^™^ -pcxt a:o .nbicct lo dunsc. consul, or *ul.lnn..t.on. 
Thus, they need not. generany. \>c Wicaps lo llw leather e adenua •> 

^ ^The teacher will be psj diologically ailt<iuate a* a iHrioti lo the 
extent that*. 


1. He is himself, accepting Ills strcnglJi* and ucaUo*e» jcalitUcally. 

He is not smug nor compUcenl nor unreasonably tonforining. 

2. He has realistic goals, aspirations, and ideals for hiinscU and 
others. He has a vision wbith Veeps Imn dynamic, ali\c, alert, and 

positive. t . u 

3. He can adequately satisfy his need “to know ; to know lunucll; 
to understand human personality in its ps> thologicaJ arpecU; to 
knosv the elements of his profcssiois, its subject rrtallcf, Icdi* 
niques, and purposes; and his abdjty to find satisfaction In con- 
tinuing to be a Icamcf relatisc to himself, his profession, hii stu- 
dents, and the entire ensironment of his uniscrsc. 

•L He can feel adequately about his relationships uilh himself, the 
learner, lUs fellow tcaclicrs, his family and community associa- 
tions, uith his fcUowman and bis Creator. 

5. He can be finely balanced in his independence-dependence icla* 
tionsWps. Tliis balance involses the liandling of negative emo- 
tions and maladjustments. Ibc selbrespect that can combine con- 
formity with acativc professional contribution, and the freedom 
and security that is basic lo flexibility of personality pattern. 

0. He can love adequately. Tliis involves respect for human dignity, 
sincere acceptance of individuals in personal relationships, ability 
to create a warm and constructive partnership with each student, 
and the s^mthesis of all these in levels of motivation corresponding 
to the levels of integration consonant with an adequate and 
mature personality as defined in Chapters 0, 11 and 16. 


In this connection, the personal needs of teachers assumes consider- 
able importance. Garrison and Scott** investigated the validity of the 
hypothesis that personal needs of college students preparing lo leach 
difler according to the area of tcadiing clioscn. Their results showed Uiat 
prospecUve women teachers manifested a need for achievement, for 


cf Co^npanvon of the PenowJ Ni-cdi 

“* “ Difforent Teaching Areor “ EJuccl.cnci 

ana i'jvchelogjcol Steocuresnenr. \ol. 21 pp. OSo-uei. 
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nurturance, for order, and for succorance. Differences were found be- 
tween prospective elementary, secondary, and special teacher groups. 
In general, these findings are congruent with Ryans factors determining 
the effective elementary teacher. 


Influences of emotional factors. Normal and adequate emotional 
adjustment is important for success as a teacher. Retan ma e ^^hi y 
of the relation between emotional stabiUty and ability as a teacher. In 
his investigation, he secured ratings of teacher competence for 15. 
teachers on which he had complete data. The rabngs presented m 
Table 19-1 indicate that emotional instability, as measured by the 


TABLE 19-1. A Comparison of the Ratings Given 
tendJntfto Teachers Listed as Stable with Those Listed as Unstable 


Emotionally stable 
Emotionally unstable 


COOD TO FAIR TO 
EXCELLENT POOR 

PER CENT PER CENT 


75.8 2-1-2 

51.9 ■18.1 


TOTAL 
PER CENT 


52 


used, is not conclusive evidence 

one pattern of traits which design there are many patterns 

there appear to be several patterns. ^ is most harm- 

of traits which make poor teachers. * adversely affect the educa- 
ful when combined with other ^ 

tional and personal development o e neEative emotionality 

There are. nevertheless, ,.3 effective 

which, because » ToCi of these: 
teacher s awareness. 1 ne loi b 

His feehngs about the Kl-c" 

there, but by what he P'Ol^ts from (or various elms- 

periences. All of his own conftets. j be 

room experiences, his .“ySiship. More than n'an'pul.nmn of ito 

come part of this .SSidrcii-or the use of 

environment, and methods o external will touch upon , 

of teachins-is required. No ^ 

drives of the teacher unless he is * „ 

11 George A. "f'™’ pp. 133-lJl. 

Educational Research. Vol. 37 V 
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to re^tomine htoelt ar.d liB o^™ dtj-es ™1, 

ejamtoation lie jeb»ads »d impra«e te reUtiomhip with others. 


Sister Amatora studied the personalities of teachers and Uieit pupils 
in a group of city and rural schools in grades font through eight, bhe 
found a signifleant similarity hetrseen the pupil and teacher personality 
in over half ol the scales employed.** Long term studies of the eiiects ot 
teacher personality on the behavior patterns of pupils show that this 
influence persists beyond the period of contact with the teacher. This 
finding is extremely important, since teachers are entrusted with respon- 
sibilities that have such an important bearing on the character and per- 
sonality of pupils. It should be emphasized that teachers, parents, and 
others teach by example as well as by precept It has been observed 
constantly, for example, that students in a science laboratory become 
very careless in the use and care of science materials and equipment 
when the science teacher displays such attitudes and habits. 

A study conducted in 55 fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade elementary 
school classes in Brooldyn revealed that children’s achievements depend 
mainly upon teacher personality and the interaction of such personalities 
with the personalities of the children being taught.*’ The materials 
presented in Figure 19-1 show the relative achievement gains for dif- 
ferent kinds of teachers and different kinds of children. The achiev'ement 
gains shown ate adjusted for IQ scores and school differences. The study 
showed that, generally, self-controlling teachers with their ordering, 
limit-setting, and work-oriented characteristics obtain more total achieve- 
ment ^ins than teachers classified (urbufent, ot fearful, whose main 
characteristics were vacillation and uncertainty. It should also be noted 
that the study showed that pupils classified as stricers made the greatest 
achiesement gain and that their gain was unreloted to the teacher per- 

sonality. 

Because of the interrelatedness of teacher personality and pupil 
behavior and acbiesenient (as indicate by studies previously cited), 
the maladjusted teacher will have a detrimental effect upon the lives of 
a large number of growing boys and girls. An important mental health 
hazard among teachers is an attitude of negative valuation toward teach- 


K ‘■"““I*'.- /~™.' 

tion. lOeO. Cooperalive Ewearth Project. U.S. Office of Educa- 
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Acfi/evement gam m years adjusted 
for IQ and school differences 

All Children 0.0 0.5 j 

Teacher A (Turbulent) IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Teacher B (Self-control) 

Teacher C (Tearful) lllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllKII 

Conforming Children 

Teacher A (Turbulent) 

Teacher B (Self-control) IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
Teacher c (Fearful) JUIIIIJIIilllll))]lJIJIIJJI))lllll)JII|il||l|||J|||; 
Opposing Children 

Teacher A (furbulent) Il|||[||f|ll|llliinil]|ll[|llll 
Teacher B (Self-control) milII)||])|JI!J|)|||]||)J||]I))]I)|)I)|]|||)II))]II|)))I))|]]I))| 

Teacher C (Fearful) il/|((HIHI|/||/il|(llJ|li(||f|||||(|(l 

Wavering Children 

Teacher A (Turbulent) |||||||lllll|lll[l)lllllllllllllllllllllll 

Teacher B (Self-control) 

Teacher c cFearfufj mmmmmuummmtuu 

Striving Children 

Teacher A (Turbulent) il]||)||)II)||||||||]j)J|]|llllll]llllllilllIIIII]lilllllllllI 

Teacher B ^Self-control) 

Teacher C (Fearful) 

FIGURE 19.1. Relotive Achievement Goins For Differeni IGnds Of Tcachefs 
and Different Kind* Of Children (Heilm, Powell, and Feller). 

ing-in some cases, a stifling self-pity. Deprecation of tho value of iheir 
work, complaints about salaries, difficulties of working with chilclrtn, 
supervisors and parents, the unreasonable demands made by community 
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aulhoriUcs, oon>pUio<s about restriction, on tl.cir activities ac- 

nX^bL^rr'cc^iorr tsattems ssbicl, are conducive to 

good mental IicaWi and the maintenance of positive attitudes. 

I. Maintain sound p^i>sica} hcaUh. 

2 SeeV to gain understanding of >out ovm wnduct 

3 Achieve security through developing sWIs. 

4 SeeViraptoved relationships with oUicfS. , . i, 

5. Maintain confidential tekaonships with selected individuals. 

6. Face strain and stress with poise. 

7. Substitute planning for worry. 

8. Give both work and play a place in your life. 

9. Give attention to the present situation. 

10. Just do the best jou can. 

II. Capitalije on the mental health value of religion. 

12. Learn to enjoy living.'* 

These statements present, in action form, a summary of the con* 
stincts and theory relative to personality. 


The teacher os an educator. U was pointed otit in Chapter 2 that 
the role of the teacher as a professional educator has gradually changed 
during the course of the past century or more. The professional educator 
today not only leaches the whole student but accepts him witli his com* 
plete background of experience, respects him for what he is and what he 
may become, tries to see the field of Icarrring from the student's view* 
point, and thinks of his relationship with the student as tre instead of 1 
and they. He continues to be a learner— to learn more of his specialty 
through research and professional reading, to Icam more of the learner 
as he develops each new relationship in the partnership of learning, and 
to learn ever more of the intangibles of learning that will keep him alive, 
alert, and developing professionally. 

Investigators have asserted that professional training and prepara- 
tion enlarges the individual’s cognitive framework so that he has more 
and better criteria with w’hich to evaluate possible actions. A study by 
Runkel and Damrin'* strongly supports this hypothesis. They found 
that teachers with low levels of knowledge perceived students’ problems 
erratically and inadequatdy. Teachers with high levels of knowledge, on 
the conbary, manifested specialized and differentiated perceptions of 
students problems. Teachers with “average knowledge" were found to 
possess relatively low vaiiaVnli^ of criteria wbicb the researchers inter- 


T !.* }' E. Damrin, “Effects of Training and Anxiety udoe 
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peted as 'Indicative of the restricted simplicity of the partially trained 
indtvidual. For male teachers, the study indicated that feelings of 
anxiety narrowed perception to only a few elements of the environment. 
(The rnvestigators express the belief that more reliable measures of 
anxiety would show more e,Ytensive application of this phenomenon.) 

In the sphere of professional leaching excellence, there is, as in all 
areas of human experience, individual differences in ability. Enriching 
experiences and educational opportunities among teachers can also be as 
varied and as fruitful as the unique individuality of learners. Hundreds 
of items have been used at various times to evaluate professional teacher 
excellence: the consensus of expert raters, ratings made while in teacher- 
preparation and in practice teaching by supervising teachers, in-service 
supervisors, fellow teachers, and pupils. Self-ratings (singly or in com- 
bination with ratings by fellow teachers), and measured pupil change 
have also been used. Ackerman considers change in pupil behavior 
as the ultimate criterion of teacher effectiveness. He asserts that effective- 
ness is a multi-dimensional factor which must include all-around pupil 
growth. Such a concept includes the teacher’s physical, mental, social, and 
moral qualities as he has developed these in his total life experiences, 
and especially, in his specific, professional training and preparation to 
guide the education of tomorrows men and women. This guidance im- 
plies leadership of the young in group situations and a certain kind of 
acceptance and understanding which we shall define subsequently in 
this chapter as the counseling role of the teacher. 


The teacher as a leader. Leadership connotes going somewiiere; 
it connotes purpose, goals, values, ideals, and human destiny. All that 
has been said of these in the preceding chapters is a frame of reference 
for the educator in his role as a leader. More specifically, educators in 
America are preparing children to exercise or accept leadership in a 
democracy. There is no one type of leadership for all teachers, nor one 
type for the same teacher all the time. The kind of leadership (lie teacher 
exerts should accord with his own personality first of all. It should also 
be consonant with the maturity, needs, experiences, and size of the group 
he is guiding, and be in accord with the type of learning and outcomes 
he wishes to see. To do this successfully, the teacher needs training and 
experience in group activities and in democratic processes and procedures, 
as well as in the principles of group dynamics. 

Synthesizing a number of research studies, Pctrullo and Bass • assert 
that leadership exists in an interactional situation. The group is a system 


20 \v I Ackerman. 'Teacher Compclcoce ami i’lipil Change," Uanard EJuca- 
(/onai^ilcticuJ^Voh -9 LcaJenhip otiJ Inlrr-P^non^i Bduitior 

(New York: Holt, Rinehart and WinUon. IMl). 
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SL« of the motivating forces operaUng within the group. Sometmes 
^chological distance behveen the leader and the members malung 
up Utltoup too great for effective leadership. Much research and 
smdy is being conducted relaUve to the conditions and factors that coi^- 
tribme to effective leadership in the classroom and oilier educational 

situations. . , , . i 

What ate the different hinds of leadership one can exert? Ljppitt and 
White describe three plans for three types of leadership roles or three 
tj'pes of leadership situations to which each of several groups of boys m 
club activities were subjected expetimeotaHy: 


Pion for outhorilarian feedcrsfitp rule. Practically all policies as regards club 
activities and procedures should be delermined by the leader. The techniques 
and. activity steps should be communicated by the authority, one unit at a time, 
so that future steps are in the darh to a large degree. The adult should take 
considerable responsibibty for assigning the activity tasks and companions of 
each group member. The dominator should keep his standards of praise and 
criticism to himself in evaluating individual and group activiL'es. He should 
also remain fairly aloof from active group participation except in demon- 
strating. 

Plan for the democratic leadership role. Wherever possible, policies should be 
a matter of group decision and discussion with active encouragement and assist- 
ance by the adult leader. The leader should attempt to see that activity per- 
spective emerges during the discussion period with the general steps to the 
group goal becoming clarified. Wherever technical advice is needed, the leader 
should try to suggest two or moic alternative procedures from which choice 
can be made by the group members. Everyone should be free to work with 
whomever he chooses, and the divbions of responsibility should be left up to 
the group. The leader should attempt to communicate in an objective, fact- 
minded way the bases for his praise and criticism of individual and group 
activities. He should try to be a r^ular group member in spirit but not do 
much o! the work (so that comparisons of group production can be made be- 
tween the groups.) 


Plan for laissez-faire leadership role. In this situation, the adult should play a 
rather p^jve loie in social participation and leave complete freedom for group 
or individual decisions in idalion to activity and group procedure. The leader 
mmeriaU that are avaDable and be sure it is 
understood that he will supply infonnation and help when asked. He should 
no 1 im^ve in makmg suggesUons. He should make 

KduSiSs oJ Vh productions of 


C.o.pU.’^lfE V " Sl«<‘y of Lootetip »d 
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Rarely has classroom leadership been so clearly described as in this 
study. The reactions to the three types of leadership in the investigation 
just cited depended upon the previous experiences with leadership which 
the individuals had had with their parents or other adults. In general, , 
however, the research showed that democratic leaders ip e ici e e 
work productivity and resulted in more individual satisfaction. In ^ more 
recent reappraisal of this research, White and Lippilt cau i 
genuine democracy emphasizes constructive lea ers _’P’ . 

authority and discipline, rests on realistic usage o ^ ° ‘ teachinc 

continudly requires a realisdc adaptation of “f '“‘I; “ ado 

circumstances. They point out that some faults 

classrooms” really are the result of laissez* aire appro training 

Crow, among many others, placed an obhga .on 
teachers to give student-leachm j guide this type of 

processes to enable them to develop 
educational process: 

Free discussion has value, Stably rest upon 

through its process. But the success o P discussion may, 

evaluation. Just to permit Is^^ners Individual learners should bo cn- 

in the long run, do as much f c^dtdly, and openly with the assur- 

couraged to express their aualUies^and insight that will enable 

ance that the teacher has the ^ When the teacher demonstrates 

him to evaluate competently wha i erroneous or do not apply, h® 8‘ 

exact word for the concept to , .jp^ship of warmth, insight into per 
term available to express „„ still remain empadne 

sonality need, aceeplance a p,,d.„logical ndcnlat.on ... 

yet personally un.nvolvc , n relationships. Strictly on . 

personal and professional te.ic P ^ ^ tccl.niqiies designed to 

counseling refers to renal problems. When the P^W-^® ° 

aid a person in the solut on P^tLbili.y to help, tbn ““ 

pupils'are serious, 'mining and experience, will refer 

d™ r.iri:"ppreprii..e dfeCive teacher which 

There is however, an aspect of the sn^ ^ personality integration, 

implies more than what l-y* ‘ ““ire,.ip ability. This aspect presup- 
hls'’prcfessional trammg, and In 

23 Ralph K. “ud Row, . SchixJ and SiXtetv. 

mental In,uiW and ihc Educ.me 1 roctss. 

21 Lcitcr D. Crow. 

Vol. 77 (1953). PP- 
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son” and observes that 

•f ,v »„rr>rKintr to find ihc larcc number of tcatbcis in iKc inlctmcdiate 
■gr'ades. high sSool and college «bo maVo no aUempt to j"* ' 

dent in overcoming learning driBcvte ‘ ^ ^ K 

matter. . . . MucVi leather leiJeidnp let is oonBntel to liiomiiS Ihc i tt 
matter maJcialelf sveU and then telling students iihat to learn and nhen to 
hav e it learoed.2* 


In studies of teacher behavior and the productive bcluvior of 
pupils, Cogan'* appraised tlic coroiwtcncc of teachers !)>' tiling into 
account what he termed 'inclusive, preclusive, and conjimctivc” measures 
of behavior. Tlie “inclusive" and “preclusive" behavior related to the 
ability of the teachers to taVc account of the pupil’s feelings ai\d goals, 
whereas the 'conjunctive" behavior related to classioorn procedures. 
Cogan found that inclusivcncss, or acceptance, is an observable and 
measurable trait in teachers and that it is signiDcanlly related to the 
amount of required work and self-initiated work pupils produce. The 
effectiveness of tl»e teacher’s "inclusivcncss," however, is dependent upon 
the pupOs' perception of his bcliavior as such. 

V This psychological orientation of the educator in his relationship 
with the learner implies a certain amount of rapport or an ability on the 
part of the teacher to build a warm and accepting relationship inspiring 
confidence and cooperation wliilc minimizing fear and resistance. The 
nature of the relationship will vary vvitli the individuality and needs of 
the particular person as well as with liis age and level of maturity. Rap- 
port of this nature is not only an important element present in personal 
interviews or contacts but is a vital aura in the actual learxving situation. 

The relationship between a teacher and his pupils will vary because 
of differences in teacher personality and leaching situations. Each teacher 
should teach in ways harmonious to his own personality. \ quiet teacher 
who creates a calm, relaxed atmosphere, a vivacious teacher who stimu- 
lates children, a strong teacher whose self-reliance and assurance conveys 
a feeling of security may each get good results in spite of their different 
approaches. 

Chadten know when they are accepted and they also have a keen 
sense of the hypoclitical, Tlie teacher who doesn’t accept a child usually 
cannot help hun pennaneistly (and perhaps not even temporarily). A 


lN.wS3!f5ip’?rC’ 
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disabled learner’s problems go beyond being accepted, ^weven He feels 
hurt, discouraged, and angry. The teacher who ™derstands these 
ings, has insight into his own personality, an can acc p ’ 

be able to help him put these emotions in the ^“V.oe 

Many psychologists have pointed out that the p P ^ 

as an educator who is 

by the negative emotional reactions p^f^ssional security or 

ing statements from the learns to ^ emLrrassed, or threatened 
self-concept of worth, will not be frig - neaative toward him. 
by the child’s expression of emotion, ® aefensive and 

When the pupil at to the teacher to 

resistant, it may be difficult (or P altitudes 

remain objective. The teacher who manner will be giving effcc- 

towarcl himself in a sincere but pro j-gaction. Understanding and 

tive assistance to the learner by a teacher in accepting 

accepting hostile impulses in Teachers have a greater contribu- 

pupils who are hostile and aggr ■ gjy assigning study tasks, 

Ln to make to the learning P«ff 
lecturing, hearing recitations, and keeping 

The learning atmosphere or climate in the 

It was pointed out in 1" 

adequate self-realization and trM . , 3 „gji,le atmosphere or climate 
envLnment. Every classroom !“ way along a continuum 

which affects learning m a P“‘ . f, fostered by the teacher y 

int 

Since the as this is possible) to facilitate persona 

be consciously J ily and integration. emotional 

development *0'™^ learning climate “"^f, ,;/a maehcr shares 

mmmEs 

Bernhardt has described 

That inlanSiUe T ve^pato"' ^ 

called “atmosphere „nnsibiUly on the teacher inadequate hut detn- 
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tion ty all children in meaninsbl expenences. ,l,v^^Hnn This is 

Wise and intelligent behavior requires choice and. self-direction. This 
possiHe only nhen tfie child is capable of anUcipaling 
qnences oi4 activity. This is the product of experience in which die child hM 
llEcient freedom to explore for himsetf. Bui this does not ‘ 

has to discover everything for himself. Ol^usly. he need not discover 
sonally that poison Vais, or water drowns. There are some things he can tak 
on faith. When the atmosphae is such, however, that be does not feel threa 
ened or restricted he has confidence in the teacher such that he accepts • 
ingly and with confidence the necessary direction and giudance the teacher 
provides. And he can accept equally the necessary and sensible rules which we 
©■oup formiJates. But there is a very important difference in atmosphere be- 
tween the group that develops its own rules and the one in which the rules are 
determined by one autocrat who imposes them on the group. 

The teacher-leader has much to do with the development of a classroom 
[ atmosphere conducive to the self-development of the students. Perhaps the 
most important sin^e factor is his altitude toward his role as a teacher and Ws 
( understanding of WmseU as a part of the educative process. Naturally, he must 
r have knowledge and skills, but unless he is free from a desire to master and 
' dominate his students he will not be able to neate the atmosphere necessary 
I for the healthy growth of his students. This means that the basic qualification 
of a good teacher is the possession of a happy, healthy, mature personality.^^ 


From the viewpoint of the learner, the atmosphere involves inter- 
action with all he is as an individual and with all he hopes to be. Shostiom 
and Brammer** have shown that this interaction comprises the forces 
of the “I am” (his nature), the “I can” (his capacities), the “I should 
not” or “I should” (his values), and the "I want to be" (his aspirations). 

The realixation of these forces cannot be obtained in a lecture or in 
direct response to a verbalized wish. They must be experienced. An in- 
dividual learns to respect and value himself when he finds that, although 
he has wealmesses and handicaps as well as strengths, he is still worthy 
of the attention and friendship of an adult whom he can learn to value. 
If the teacher can see the positive and the adequate in the learner; is 
able to find the good in him and help him to discover and experience it, 
achiw^ condition for readiness conducive to lasting learning has been 


climate of the classroom, however, involves more 
thim )us the teacher-important though he is. A study made by Astin 
and Holland^ indicates that the character of a social environment is 
“MiiUvarkm « ihe Sdipol Age Cluld.- Educalion, VoL 72 

cholos]/. VoL 52 (1961), p. 308L^ Emoroainents, Journal of Educational Fsy 
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dependen^ upon the typical characteristics of its members. “If, then, we 
now the character of the people in a group, we should know the climate 
that group creates.” 

An atmosphere conducive to true learning will be an emotionally 
secure environment. Some of the hctors contributing to this type of 
climate may be listed as follows: 

1' A relationship of understanding, cooperation, and participation 
between the teacher and individual students, between teacher 
and the class as a group, and among the individual pupils. 

2. Limits, in the form of rules, regulations, standards, purposes, and 
sanctions, defined, understood, and mutually accepted in the light 
of fairness and eSectiveness of class activity. 

3. Genuine acceptance of pupils as individuals with personal worth, 
involving rapport, recognition of individual differences, weak- 
nesses and strengths, impartiality and respect in instances of cor- 
recting lapses. 

4. Provision for constructive emotional release of negative personality 
forces and for expression of positive and pleasant emotions. 

5. Provision for instances of success, of challenge, and also of pos- 
sible failure (but with safeguards against frustration, useless 
conflict, or damaging anxiety). 

6. Opportunities for development of skills and approaches to give 
confidence in new situations and in new learning. 

Relations in the classroom 

Teacher-pupil relationships. The relationships which develop be- 
tween pupil and teacher are important indications of the adjustment of 
both the child and the adult However, Jet us concentrate on the effects 
which such instructions have upon the child. One important part of the 
socialization process is learning to modify ones behavior so that it meets 
the expectations of others. Throughout his life the child will Icam to 
play various roles in accordance with the standards and patterns of his 
culture. His teacher is one representative of that culture and (he child 
learns that when he behaves as she desires he is rewarded. When he 
fails to behave as expected, his behavior is not rewarded. Unhappily, liis 
teacher is not merely typical of all adults as she has indiv/d«jal standards, 
attitudes, and values which affect her expectations and behavioral pat- 
terns. By the same token, it should be recognized that the interactions of 
the child \vith his teachers reflect Jiis previous learning. If he has been 
overprolcctcd and sheltered at home he will strive to obtain a similar 
relationship in the school. If he has learned to function within the sphere 
of a rigid or autocratic atmosphere at home, he will encounter ihlfictilties 
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Problerm of discipline. Przychodan has pointed out that class- 
room discipline is, in general, the most difficult problem for the inexpe- 
rienced teacher as well as for the experienced teacher. One of the funda- 
mental questions considered by administrators in evaluating qualities of 
applicants for teaching positions is “Can this individual handle the 
iscjp inary needs of the classroom? The question is of prime importance 
because it lies at the heart of the teacher's ability to create a constructive 
ieammg atmosphere in the classroom. As Przychodzin observes, “weak- 
ness in discipline accounts for 25 per cent of all teacher failure.” 

One reason for the difficulty in handling disciplinary problems in 
the present day school is the changed concept of discipline. In the past, 
disciplinary measures were well defined and applied in the form of 
whippings, ridicule before the class, and special janitorial duties. The 
basis, of course, for such discipline was fear. As we have seen, an at- 
mosphere charged with fear and anxiety is detrimental to real learning. 
Consequently, the (ear or “whipping" form of discipline has been largely 
abandoned. More constructive methods are now employed, methods ‘ 
which place emphasis upon guidance rather than punishment. 

Ausubel has outlined the rationale for the modern discipline as 
follows: 


The proponents of democratic classroom discipline believe in imposing the 
minimal degree of external control necessary for socialization, personality mat- 
uration, conscience development, and the emotional security of the child. 
Discipline and obedience are not regarded as ends in themselves but only os 
means to these latter ends, They are not striven for deliberately, but are ex- 
pected to follow naturally in the wake of friendly and realistic teachcr-pupil 
relationships. Explicit limits are set . . . only as the need arises, i.c., when 
they are not implicitly understood or accepted by pupils. 

Democratic discipline is as rational, nonarbitrary, and bilateral as possible, 
ft provides explanations, pennits discussion, and invites the participation of 
children in the setting of standards whenever they are qualified to do so. Abo%c 
all it implies respect for the dignity of the individual and avoids exaggerated 
emphasis on status differences and barriers between free communication. Hence 
it repudiates harsh, abusive, and vindictive forms of punishmenU, and the use 
of sarcasm, ridicule and intimidation. , , ^ i 

democratic discipline does not imply frccdoTn from all external con- 
straints, standards, and direction, or freedom from discipline as an ctid in it- 
self. 


Przychodzin « lists some attributes which apply to good classroom 
discipline: 

30 Joe rnrychodz/n. “Discipline." Home \ol. 32 PP- 

31 David A AiisubfJ, "A New Look at OaMTOom Uuciplinr, f/»i Dc/ta Kap/wi. 
Vol. 43 (1901), p. 28. 

32 Op. cit., pp. 412 - 413 . 
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1 Keep the students well inlotmed concemine, what is 
rbout classroon. courtesy, 

habits, and svork vrith otheis, 'The t^dteis duectrons should leave no 

uncertainty in the minds of the pupils. c* will 

Be firm and consistent in dealing mitli all pupils. Students will 
soon iecognize the teacher v.-ho is haU-consistent, punishing at one tune 
for an incident and failing to punish for a more serious action at another 
time This wUi confuse the student as to the consequences he must pay 
for what he does, and may likely be the Up-off for acUons to try the 
teacher concerning various forms of behavior. 

3. Be courteous and fair in dealing tcith pupib. Students can quickly 
sense evidence of kindness and courtesy as opposed to unfairness and 
discourtesy. In general, students respect the teacher who shows absolute 
fairness when dealing with all people, and lose respect when the teacher 
tends to “play favorites." In addiUon, the courteous teacher will be kind, 
generous, and helpful to his students; be will not need to display author- 
ity unnecessarily because his students will recognize bis authority. 

4. Acoid using threats. Obedience in the classroom is esscnUal but 
It is not necessarily the result of threats and commands. Often, gentle 
persuasion in the form of suggestions or discussion can be more effective 
than tire most dire threat. The teacher who makes threats is very likely 
to find students testing his intenUons. The result will be the creation of 
new and often more difficult disciplinary problems. 

5, Praise pupib tiUen they deserve it. Students resent ridicule and 
censure (just as teachers dol). When a teacher uses such methods he is 
likely to lose any personal rapport he has with his students. In general. 
Students appreciate praise and will respond much more quickly when 
their work is praised and their improvement encouraged by constructive 
suggesuons. If it Is necessary to censure students, private discussions are 
usually more effective. 

6. Be active, not passive, when trouble is developing. One of the 
most to^ilant assets a teacher has is his ability to sense and avoid 
trouble before it can develop. It is recognized that if no disciplinary 
probltms arc allowed to rise, then no disciplinary action will be needed. 
This, however is difficult to achieve. The teacher cannot always detect 

imubie. It becomes necessary to judge which little disturbances mav 
be taken as acceptable and whidt must be dealt wUl, .i- • t ^ 
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What would you expect of the teacher under simflar 
would you accept and react to simflar authority? Success m hand ug 
students is most probable for the teacher who can accurately envis.on 
and analyze the students position. 

Teacher-pupil planning. To guide his 
related to subject matter or to personal pro em , ^vhich to 

very clear and definite aims and a sense 

inspire the student through cooperative pf^[^insic mo- 

with the students by cooperative fea^cher Mn guide learning 

tivation in the learning that is to ssipnments geared to the 

through purposeful, reasonable, and flexible 

studeL-'^capacities in "mJd 7 th? m^ur"^^^ develop- 
Assignments should also be reia oupil-participation in 

menil level of the pupils. The ®“fhink to use their initia- 

self-leaming activities by « ,„d meanings. The teacher 

tive, and to use their knowledg experience for granted and 

can encourage them to take no ® ,i,e growth of mean- 

can supply direct or jn, all growth, takes time, 

ing and understanding. This ’jonality with the learning of a 

By involving the growth of the J || . „ student participation 

subject and growth in skill, '‘’*nto‘„'u„d "eIfTealiralion. That k nd 
and the self-activity basic » jt, or with “ 

of teaching will not end ,he life of the student and tl.c 

record report; but will become a part 
basis of future learning- 

reaoher.pupa eoaloati..^ 

definite goals toward which they even more in 

teacher and peers. Pupils ‘f toowledge of the resu ts. Of cn 
trinsieally motivated when "’J J knowledge ot themselves. They 

children do not have a true and rcaks e pc 

Sly»yS^^^ 
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gram. Widened into the concept of an educator-learner program of 
learning, this cooperation in evaluating progress will include the p^ents 
in a shared communication and comprehension of goals, participation in 
setting these goals, responsibility for achieving them (with a knowledge 
of applicable methods and means), as well as understanding of progress 
toward the goals. All of this involves judgment or comparison with some 
soundly based norms used constructively. Kingsley and Garry list three 
common norms: 

1. companion ^^ilh the performance of others, which may be the present class 
or indisiduals who are well known; 

2. compinson with the potential perfonnance of the individual himself in the 
light of his strengths and weaknesses; 

3. comparison with some absolute, external standard, as national norms. 


Self-es’alualioo using reliable and valid norms under teacher guid- 
ance will give the learner more realistic knowledge of the results of his 
efforts. Such esaluallon will be the basis for intrinsic motivation and 
may also pase the vsay for an effective counseling relationship with both 
Icamcr and paient. The pupU Mill not only leam to understand himself 
but wjU appraise bis assets and deficiencies more realistically when such 
appraimls of his growth and progress are made in a nonpunidve, accept- 
ing. objccUvc atmosphere. This is one way to achieve a productive educa- 
tcr-leamcT relationship. 

eliminate to some extent, at least, the 
tineat uhich may come from arbitrary teacher 

SsuTsSl:::;? = 

can establish a nhoSomHiilluorship svia°u“'™^^^ insightful person 
Jesdopmem tossard maturity This J I i’' 

as a learning svhich has been de- 

^wiulity needs througli a'daDtarion^^^Tu * ^ cultivated to meet basic 
by Uic tcathiT. In a study of 6000 i** K learning process directed 
Icund that teachers wW l-W classrooms, Ryans- 

"“”-“”'‘''s'™Jins.fri.n.S;“^:f„,!;'.* “ >fn.ing climate svera 
to new aieas ul Icarain, . “““S ““ ihey introduced pupils 

-e respousiblc, ^c/a’d'^;,!"™ “-^pts. 

- II. L. KinsyUy and R r -ri. ^ relationship with 

^^rning, 2d ed. 

A. onreS ; n • 

• • OC: AmeiitM Council „ Compamon. 

°n Education (I960). 
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teachers were found to stimulate creativity and 
imagination in their pupils. 

The personality needs of pupils were presented earlier in Chapter 3 
^ome of these needs will now be vie^ved in the light of their signiBcance 
m ttie learning process. 


The need to he. The need for an adequate self-concept is the core 
and all-pervasive need of humans, embracing all an individual is and 
opes to be. It has been pointed out previously that a person Jeams to 
reject himself and accept himself in the measure that he is respected 
an accepted by those he loves. The teacher not only helps a student 
satisfy this basic need by accepting him in a relationship, but also by 
helping him to understand how the group perceives that relationship and 
accepts the individual. Flanders and Havumahi found in a study of data 
collected from 330 tenth graders that . . after they had interacted 
with a teacher who praised the participation of some of them individually 
and the participation of others as a group . . the sociometric choice 
value of students was increased, indicating greater peer acceptance, by 
supportive and constructive praise. 

In an atmosphere of acceptance a learner can feel that lie is under- 
stood without being judged. He feels that he can safely express himself, 
be creative and original without risking rejection and disapproval. He 
learns that he can be himself and still be loved and accepted by a teacher 
'vho respects his right to have feeliags ivhiJe not necessarily agreeing 
with his manner of expressing them. 

In such an atmosphere, the teacher can build the student’s confidence 
by maintaining a positive, optimistic attitude toward him which will 
enable the student to reflect confidence and to profit from it. Helping 
students, especially adolescents, to discover (hat basically their hopes, 
fears, difficulties, iveaknesses, and sirengtirs arc not much different from 
other peoples’ can instill tremendous confidence in them and can give 
them a boost toward greater self-adequacy. 


The need to become. This need is an extension of the one previously 
discussed When satisfied, the need for acliicvcmcnl nourishes the self- 
esteem basic to the feeling of adequacy and to a healthy sclf-conccpl. Its 
realiaation. moreover, is synonymous with self-realization and personal 
integration. Success experiences are needed to offset the effect of failure 
and frustration. Success can be regulated by an insightful educator uho 
knows the capability of the learner, the general rate of his intelicctuai 
growth and the approaches tliat will insure it A feeling of success in 


V 14 prin<trrs and Sulo IlaranukI, EUrtt of TfStJirf-PupJ ContatU 
o" sStocWc cl SIcJcC..- Jccncl „/ EJccCc.cU 

rsaclwheii. Voi. 5i pp. 
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o„e subjett rai, often generalize to motivate the student to perform other 

more difficult tasks. , .u-tv 

A shift in the level of pcrfomiance in one area may stimulate a shill 
in the general level ot aspiration. The ease with vvhicli a student is per- 
mitted to adiieve and the difflculty of the tasks attempted need to be 
carefully planned and arranged according to the abilities and the per- 
sonality needs of the student. This relationship between motivation and 
task difficulty is called the Yerkes-Dodson law. 

JustiSed, sincere praise lot effort and accomplisliment is an im- 
portant technique in fostering further success. Evidence of success-or of 
gro\\th-(such as graphs or records to make it tangible and cumulative) 
is likewise helpful. Undue pressures to achieve, ho\ve\’ei, should be 
avoided. 

Thompson and Hunnicut ^ found that different children react differ- 
ently to praise or blame. The results of their study suggest that praise 
as well as blame may be used unwisely by the elementary-school teacher 
if he does not fully appreciate and understand the different personalities 
in the classroom. The investigators found that, when introverts and ex- 
troverts are grouped together, praise or blame are equally effective in 
motivating the ssork achievement of fifth-grade pupils. The results 
presented in Table 19-2 indicate that either praise or blame was more 
effective in increasing the work output of the students than was no ex- 


TABLE 19-2. Comparison of the Mean Gains in Cancellation 
Scores of the Praised, Dlanied and Control Groups (.Thompson and 
ffunmeut) 




MEAN' CAINS 




TEST 

2 

TEST 

3 

TEST 

4 

TEST 

5 

TEST 

6 

Total Blamed Croup 

Total Praised Croup 

Coutiul Group 

18.1 

18.3 

11.6 

16.3 
162 

11.4 

17.9 

ie.B 

11.2 

20.3 

19.6 

12.5 

21.1 

19.9 

14.9 
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than work by extroverts who are praised or introverts who are blamed 

"blame >aiso,” 

refer r ‘taiccess” are meaningful only in the frame of 

erence of the student. “Difflcult” means, then, “something which a 
patticuto student finds difficult" not something which is hard for an 
average student or which the teacher judges difficult. 

as blame may be used effectively and wisely at times, so may 
ai ing marks be used, on occasion, to foster personality development. 
I'aiJing, at times, may be a revelation for the student that the goal he 
pursues is false, or that his means to a goal are inadequate. Failing can 
also represent a challenge whicli goads the person on to higher achieve- 
ment. 


Basic to the effectiveness of failure, however, is the interpretation 
which the individual, and adults psychologically close to him, place upon 
It. The insight and wisdom of the educator is vitally important here. The 
perceptive teacher will foster self-realization through achievement and 
success. She will insure growth in self-realization while developing, at 
the same time, a realistic approach to difficulties, to challenges, and to 
failure as stepping stones to mature, integrated, courageous personalities, 
ft has been observed that some parents try desperately to shield their 
children from the hardships and challenges which helped the parents 
themselves to become the mature persons they are. 


Need to feel adequately. The nature of emotional problems and 
the need to release negative feelings to objectify, understand, and con- 
trol or re-educate t])em Jias been treated in Chapter 17. In a favoral)le, 
warm, learning climate, negative emotions can give way to positive ones. 
Some students need the opportunity to reorient their perceptions of 
adults in authority or to experience success in learning situations which 
have previously frustrated them. 

In a constructive learning climate, students will understand (hat life 
has its inevitable ups and downs, that there are times, for example, when 
one feels discouraged, hostiie. fearful, jealous, inadequate, resistant and 
ambivalent. The child will learn from the insightful teacher how to co[K‘ 
with these emotions and how to continue an overall progress toward 
emotional maturity. TJie teacher must perceive and understand the 
students difficulty, must maintain a steady faith in tJjc child, must be a 
sympathetic listener, must adapt the pace of activities to the child's 
readiness, and must lielp the child to set his own limits. 

"Setting limits" basically means disciplining, but without the harsh 
authoritarian connotation which was discussetl previously in this ch.-)i)ler. 
Learning to set one’s own limits is essential to emotional adcxpwcj' and 
to the de^'elopment of personal responsibility and sclf-direclion. Li.uits 
should be minimal in number, basic in imiwrtancc. Ihcy should he 





Und Oalon S*:*«oi Vutrtet, B«Ii.eii*r«-TibuKm, CaJi/smla 

The needs oi pwpiU ote best met »ft an edoto^ional sUyation that promotes good 
pupil-pupil relationships and itimulotes pupils In difierent activities at school. 


established as the need arises— cooperatively whenever {easible. Limits 
should be viewed as guides to behavior and the pupils should be helped 
to replace teacher limits with cooperatively planned behavioral guides. 

In a secure relationship, the educator can show disapproval without 
rejection, can sympathetically recognise and reflect negative feelings, 
can wisely permit conversation or discussion, can lengthen, shorten, or 
change activities and can introduce appropriate new stimuli in the class- 
room. Such a relationship reduces anxieties so that the student can take 
greater advarrtages of Icansing situations and utiliEe his abilities more 
productively. 

The need to knotc. The need for self-direction together with the 
need to think critically and cieatWcly, to judge soundly, to form essential 
concepts and mcanings-cspcdally in relation to human nature and human 
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of self essentially human. The adequate 
atistachon of these needs is the source of human happiness. The adult 
vno can convey understanding and appreciation of student needs in these 
areas and who provides opportunities for students to exercise the power 
0 Jcnow and to choose in an accepting and supporting atmosphere will 
ave a relationship with boys and girls which facilitates true learning. 
(m h tends to follow leaders who invite it to discover meanings and to 
judge values under its own power, with the aid of teacher guidance as 
needed. 


Through science, through the social sciences, and especially through 
iterature where are found the verities which have engrossed man 
t rough the centuries, new avenues and new opportunities can con- 
tinuously be opened to boys and girls. Religious leaders also have a 
significant contribution to make, not only in developing personalities in 
the classroom but also in developing educators in the home and in the 
school at all levels of education. 


The need to will wisely. If acceptance is basic to feelings of ade- 
quacy and the core value of acceptance is human dignity, then the basis 
of that human dignity is precisely the person's power of independent, 
responsible choice. It has been suggested that in reading, for instance, 
(as it would be in all areas of human life) the integrity of the learners 
right to learn or not to learn cannot be violated, In view of the basic 
need and right to learn discussed in this chapter, Jjowover, this concept 
may well be limited to a “learner's right to learn this particular thing or 
that tiling” If the learner docs not recognize his need to learn a par- 
ticular subject, for instance, and is not convinced tliat it will lielp him, 
there is every reason to believe that he will resist learning it. In a warm, 
accepting learning climate, the perceptive teacher will evaluate realisti- 
cally, the student's need to learn that specific subject at that particular 
time, give attention to the individuals felt cultural needs, his orientation 
and motivations, and secure the learners voluntary participation— per- 
haps in the goal-setting, in the planning, and in the cv’aluating. 

Permitting a person to become fully involved in solving his oun 
problem is sometimes the clue to its real solution. The purpose of a warm, 
supporting atmosphere, besides relieving emotional pressure, is to place 
responsibility on the student and to give him c.xpcricnce in making wise 
choices according to Jiis level of maturational development. The in- 
trinsic dynamism in each person is this need for self-assertion, for 
freedom and independence, and the bipolar concomitant of adequate, 
mature dependence or compliance. With behavior limits set cooperatis c-iy 
or personally, the learner is free to choose and the educator can Iw 
more permissive. 
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Duncan, considering the problem. ■how_a 
learner accepts responsibility to Wmg, made the following sug 
geslions: 

We must help the student arrive at a point of oieio 
which he is going to leam. We give him an oppoiti^ly to take a real attitu 
toward it le.g. the Revolution-a penod in hj^ry)- ,i ^nn. 

The self-propelled learner has more than an attitude toward the 
tent. He'is in addition oriented toxvard it This orientation is S 

getting that which he knows “shaken” into some kind of teUtion to t^t which 
he is Sjout to learn ... He needs a chance to talk about what he knows al- 
ready in the light of that new point of view . . , 

Point of view and orientation go hand in hand. As we strengthen one, we 
strengthen the other. But sometimes they are not sufficient. The student needs 
an opportunity to explore that which he is to learn. If it is important, as we as- 
sume it is, It Is worth exploring. The ciptorntion clariBes the topic under con- 
sideration. ^ 

If we pul point of view, orientation, and exploration together in an enec- 
tlve manner, the student should know what it is that he is trying to leain ... 
This takes more time than we often think it wiD. It certainly takes more time 
than ue often give it. To help insure that the learner knows what he is trying 
to learn, it is worth ail the time it takes. 

Not only does the motivated learner know what he is trying to learn, but 
he has somehow miraculously accepted the responsibility to learn. What is the 
seaet? 

Part of the answer is in his seeing what it is that he has to leam. He can 
nevertheless reject the challenge, and if he does, he will not take the responsi- 
bvhly for learning. 

It is a truism that no one can Icam for the learner. He simply must do it 
himself. He must commit himself. He will not commit himself wholeheartedly 
except on his own terms. He needs, therefore, to clarify and define the problem 
os he sees it. 

The clarification process extends the exploration, but it is student directed. 
^\e may ask provocative cjuestions, encourage die use of particular sources, but 
basically ue should be demanding of the student that he find his own problem 
and begin to develop his own ideas about how to deal with it. 

By encouraging the student to clarify the problem on his own, we en- 
courage him to accept It. Good questions, helpful leads, suggestive ideas give 
guj^nce to the quest wnhoul directing. As clarification continues, students 
uill. one-by.onc, catch hold of a problem that they believe is theirs-and it sviB 
be At tins stage each of them will have defined his problem, 
docs Problem sometimes calls for verhdlizalion and sometimes it 

When he has defined his problem, the student should have the essential 
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SUMMARY 


The human personality develops under the influence of dynamic 
vital drives toward self-reali2ation. These are actuated by the attempts 
to satisfy basic and acquired human needs. Knowing and making choices 
imply goals, purposes, and activity which lead to the total expression of 
personality in habits of choice, in responsibility, and in values indicative 
of character. 

Since humans develop primarily through relationships with otliers, 
development can be guided in a positive direction when the teacher 
understands the nature and working of interpersonal relationships. 

The implications for personality growth and learning posed by the 
mature integrated teacher were discussed. It was shown how the teacher 
could structure a learning climate conducive to personality growtli and 
to mental and intellectual growtli by consciously planning the educator- 
learner relationship, by keeping the orientation pupil-centered to meet 
basic human personality needs for adequacy, for achievement and suc- 
cess. for emotional control, for a fine independent-dependent self-e.xpres- 
sion in an integration of personality. 

In structuring a facilitating learning climate, aspects of tlio teacher 
which came into play were discussed and described. The changing con- 
cept of discipline and some recommendations for aclneving democratic 
discipline consonant with a sound learning climate 

Approaches to assessment of personality needs of students were 
discussed Several types of group dynamic situations were outlined witi 

their implications for personality development. It was pointed out tiul 
meir implicaiions i definite aims logctlier rvitli a sense 

the teacher needs 1'“™ ^„d„j, 3 „di,.g of the students if he is to be 
of direction and ^ planning and evaluation. Cooperative planning 

successful ■"““P™' ,7P„denls to develop more realistic goals and 
and evaluahon per extrinsic incentives, 

substitutes intrinsic „i.|aiivily arc llic liciglit of liiiman fulfillment. 

Since relationship in wliich e.ieh 

the whole and completion inigllt be, in tlie words al- 

S^r::dSlSr-'orhfsLove,nadeVisih,e.- 

Problems and Exercises 

1. Give five pcrsonal-expcricalial variables wiiieh will aiTee. ihe ..luhiy of a 

pupil’s personal os\cliologically adequate teacher. 

2. Name several depend upon the teachers personahty 

^iiTIh'r^-rannosphem. 
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4 List several action patterns whit* are conasseive to mental 

i„g to Bemard. Discuss ways m vvWch a classroom teacher could aid pupJs 

5 DisISi^'th^topb'Stions lor the teacher which arise from the Lippitt and 

White study of leadership. What aspects of genuine democracy are some- 
times o\eilooted? , , , 

6. Name several factors which contribute to the establuhmg of a c^sr^m 
ataiQsphere conducive to true learning. Give some specific ways m wmcn 
jou would put these into effect if you were a teacher (1) of high s^oo 
students, (2) of junior high school students, (3) of elementary pupils. 

7. Gii e examples of several conunonly used mediods of assessmg pupil needs. 
What caution is gi\ en regardmg their use? 

8. What materials should be included on a c umula tive record to help the 
teacher in the continucfus guidance of the individual child? 

9. What are some actions a teacher oan take to provide conditions conducive 
tn a prodjirtive counseling session with a pupil? 

10. What is the difference betvveeo “setting limits" and arbitrarily restricting 
action? 

11. Discuss the following questions from the ethical standpoint and in light of 
dds course: 

a. Are iini released from keeping a student problem in confidence (when 
you have promised to do so) if you leam that someone else has the 
same information? 

b. Should you discuss with another teacher what a student has told you 
in confidence if >ou believe you can help the student by doing so? 

c. Should all teachers have access to records containing information about 
a pupil’s personal problems and discipline and behavior infractions? 
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Appendix A 


A Selected Annotated Bibliography of Recent Textboolis in 
Educational Psychology 


Crwbach, Lee J., Educational Psychology, 2nd ed. (New York: Harcourt, 
orace & World, 1963 } . In this revision the author attempts to give the student 
an understanding of the learner as a person, emphasizing that intellectual 
Jearning is a developmental process. 

Dreikaus, R., Psychology in the Classroom (New York: Haiper and Row, 
1957). This book offers an abundance of examples of problems actually 
encountered in the classroom. Much of its interpretation is in line with that 
or recent work in the field of social psychology. 

Frandsen, Arden N., Educational Psychology (New York; WcCravv-HiIJ, 
1961) . The concepts of educational psychology have been organized around 
the major functions of leaching and the conditions regarded as essential 
to effective learning. 

Gates, Arthur I, Jersild, Arthur T., AfcCoNNCix, T. R., and Dmlum.v, 
Robert C., Educational Psychology (New York; Macmillan, 1948). The im* 
portant problems in the area of educational psychology ha\'c been selected 
and presented in terms of their values to students preparing to teach. 

Ljndcren, Henry C., Educational Psychology in (he Classroom, 2nd cd. (*Vew 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1962). This text attempts to relate ps>chologica) 
principles to classroom activities. Extensive use is made of pictures, illus- 
trations, case studies, and cartoons. 

Lovell, K., Educational Psychology and Children (London: l/nhcrsity of 
London Press, 1958). This text deals with motivation, learning, child de- 
velopment, mental measurement, adjustment and maladjustment, and re- 
lated topics. The relevance of psychological research to teaching is presented. 

MacDonald, F. J., Educational Psychology (San Francisco: W'adswortii IHib- 
lishing Co.. 1960). This is a more difficult (ext to read than many texts in 
educational psychology. MainUining a consistent point of view, the author 
aims to encourage teachers "to analyze critically llic bases for the decisions 
they make.” 

McFarland. H. S. N., Psychology and Teaching (London: Ilarrap, 1933). 

This is a standard text in educational psychology. It deals with such topics 
as learning, child development, psjclwlogical assessment, personalit)-, and 
mental heiih- 
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materi we »gStod around delamtaanls o( Wan behavior, mtroduoed 
in ihe second cliapter oi the text 

Paasev, Sidney L., RoBinsos-, Fraircis P., and HoanocB, lohn E., 

in EducalUm (New York: Harper and Bow, 1959), The Brsl part o! this text 
treats deselopment as a process. The second part deals mth the name ot 
learning and the ways of fostering learning. The third part emphasizes 
working with the individual pupiL 


SoxxER, Charles E. (ed.), Educattoiud Psychology, 4lh ed. (Englewood 
CliSs, N, J.: Preijticc-Hall, 1962). Twenty-rivo well-known students of 
educational psychology have cootnbuted to the twenty-five chapters of tlus 
fourth edition. Personality and adjustment, growth and development, learn- 
ing, and evaluation and measurement comprise the larger topics around 
wUch most of the materials are organized. 


Ssimi, Henry P., Psychology in Teaching, 2nd ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1962). In this second edidon the author continues to empha- 
size the role of psychological theory and research in the teaching process. 


Step>{e.>s, f. M., Educational Psychology, rev. ed. (New York: Holt, Hine- 
hart and Winston, 1936). The emph^is throughout this text is on educa- 
tional growth or development Special attention is given to the teacher’s 
role in the educational growth process, with the emphasis on the teacher as 
3 theorist. 


STnoiD, J. B., Piychology in Education, rev. ed. (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1956). This text draws heavily upon socblogy and cultural anthro- 
pology. It also furnishes a historical perspective to many problems and pre- 
sents an abundance of researdi materials on problems relating to the edu- 
cate e process. 


Thosipso.v. George G., Gardner. Eric F.. and Di Vesta, Francis J., Educa- 
aUwnal Psychology (Nov York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1939). Principles 
of learning and problems ol adjustment are presented and inter>voven with 
classroom practices and educational procedures. 


Tmw, W. C Pxvckoluev m Teocking and UamHig (Cambridge, Mass.; 
theu^Lv “ "Saiileii as helping children develop 


Valestine C. W., Psychology and Its Bearing on Education 2nd ed. fTmT, 
W. I960). The results of much rcsearchTe inld^ L 



Appendix B 

A Selected Annotated Bibliography of 16 mm. Films 
Correlated with the Materials of the Various Chapters 

Part I: Psychology in Education 

Bridges for Ideas {U. S. CsliF., The ase and techniques of /anguage, 

inotion pictures, radio and feJevision, and other means of communicating in- 
lormation and ideas are examined and demonstrated. 

Oc«'gn for Growing (U. W. F., 33 min.). Individual and group activities in 
the Cleveland public school, intended to develop creative potentials of each 
child, are presented. The integration of the arts with other features of Uie 
school program is shown. 

The Great Challenge (C-F, color, 28 min.). Portrays the influence a Sunday 
School teacher’s life has upon the lives it touches in the development and 
enrichment of Christian character. 

The Teacher as Observer and Guide (Tchrs. Col, 20 min.) . Ways are indicated 
whereby teachers can help pupils meet problems, improve their learning, 
and develop desirable character traits. 

Preparation of Teachers (U. W. G., 20 min.). The need for teachers >vho arc 
trained and possess desirable personafity traits is stressed. 

See How They Learn (Indiana U., 29 min.). Explains how learning experi- 
ences at school and elsewhere contribute to the development of special stills. 

Part 11; The Child and His Development 

Growth: A Study of Johnny and Jimmy (I. F. B., 43 min., sil). The interde- 
pendence of maturation and practice is dearly illustrated in this comparative 
study of twins, who were the subjects of a special study. 

Developmental Characteristics (M-II, 18 mm.). Tiie behavior problems of 
eight- and ninc-year^jld children arc presented as a basis for curriculum 
planning. 

Heredity and Environment (C. I. F., 10 min.). Emmplcs of the operation o( 
heredity and environment arc given. An overview is presented of cultural 
inheritance, environmental influences, and genetics. 

C/nUren Crowing Up with Ollier, (U. W. F, 30 min.). The impoilanee of 
sociaf rclatfoiis in the dciclopmenl of scif-tcliaiico is slionn. 

S2S 
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beha\ioral charactenstics at ages 3, 4, and o >eaTs. 
motor coordination rs well illustrated. 

F,incipta and Development (M-H. 17 min.)- The taJementals of gmiv* 
and diange Me entlLd and sin basic principles ol development presented. 

Soeiel Development (E. B. F., 16 min.). Materials bearing on »cial develop- 
ment coUeetrd over a peiiod n! 15 years in Yale University Clime ot Child 
Development are here shown. 


Part UI: I.eammg and the Educative Process 

Cfuldreit Learning &y Erpertence (U. W. F., 30 min.). The relation between 
interests, learning, and experiences around problems of daily living are 
brought forth. 

TJie Children hfust Learn (N. U., 2 reels). This film points the way to the 

necessity of developing learning experiences around problems of daily 
living. 

Experimentai Sludie* in Social Chmates of Croups (I. F. B., 30 min.). A com- 
parison of the effects upon boys’ behavior of different forms of group or- 
ganizations is presented. 

How We team (C. I. F., 10 roia). The main principles basic to learning are 
condciued and presented. 

Learning /rom Class Discussion (C. I. F., 10 min.). The values of well designed 
questions presented in class are shown as they tend to promote effective 
learning. 

.Maiving I.ejrning More Meanmgful (M*H, 19 min.). This film shows bow a 
teacher helps pupils to develop skills in arithmetic through their attain- 
ment of a belter understanding of certain economic pursuits. 

importance of Coals (M-H, 19 min.). The importance of goal-seeking behavior 
is emphasized through the presentation of an episode in school contrasting 
the in-school and oul-of-school behavior of a teen-age boy. 

SIoUialtnR the Class (M-H. 19 min.). B,U. a young enthusiasUc teacher, at 
iifst finds his class bored and restless. Through class motivation he is able 
to increase interest and learning. 


Part IV: Evaluating Pupil Growth 

" <«■«• “ ™".). Show how ri,o toacher 

»' >'■' P-Pib and how U .0 teacher 
adapu the teaching program (o meet individual needs. 
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Chmren are Creative (I. F. B., 33 min.). This film shows motivaiion, croalivo 
r , and evaiuation of the final product in an elementary art class. 

Learning to Understand Children: Part /, A Diagnostic Approach (M-H 21 
mm.J. Presents diagnostic techniques useful to the teacher in discovering 
the causes of emotional and social maladjustment of individual pupils. 


Learning to Understand Children: Part II, A Remedial Program (.\I-H, 23 
nun.). The remedial measures used by the teacher in helping one of’ her 
pupils is shown. 


^ni^wtt/ual Differences (M-H, 23 min.). Roy is dUFerent from his older brother 
who made a good scholastic record at school. The teacher, after successive 
Mures with Boy, comes to understand him and is thus able to deal with 
him in terms of his abilities and personality characterisb’cs. 

Testing Intelligence with the Startford-Binet (P. S. C., 18 min.). Shows the 
administering of the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale to four children. An ex- 
planation of mental age and the calculatiorj of the intelligence quotient are 
also shown. 


Part Vr Gmding the Child 


Angry Boy (I. F. B., 33 min.). The story of ten-year-old Tommy Randall, sent 
to a child guidance clinic when he is caught stealing, reveals the importance 
of emotional and social adjustments during childhood. 

A Class for Tommy (B. F., 20 min.). The problem of teaching mentally and 
physically handicapped children are revealed in this film. 

Emergence of Personality (E. B. F., 30 min.). Indicates the role of heredity 
and environment in the development of the individual personality. 


Guidance Problems for School and Home (Telus. C., 18 min.). An attempt is 
made to give parents and teachers an understanding ol some of the forces 
that contribute to poor adjustments at home and at school. 

Maintaining Classroom Discipline (AMI. 14 min.). Different classroom situa- 
tions are presented. Emphasis is given to the dexclopmcnl of desirable be- 
havior controls. 


Prohlerr: Children (C. 0„ 20 min.). TIA is Uic sloo' -f fcfiool b^s, one a 
shy, withdrawn type, the other an ag^si.u auti-social t)^-, TI,c rlory 
shows how the school may ho aWo to help sod. problem duldrcu. 

Problem of Pupil Adiuslmcnt, Part I-Thc Dropout: A Core SMy 20 

min. ) . Shows some at the causes art J consegncnccs of droppurg out of school. 

Problem of Pup, I Adiusimenl. Part II-Thc Stay-In: A Selmol Study. 19 

m n ) SW how the school program burl. arourrJ the nr-ed. and .utere.U 
”f pupils with o Sood guiJooeo program tends to Wd pupils ... school. 
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Sources of the Films Used in the Appendix 

A F C-American Film Center, Brandon Films, Inc., 200 West Street, New 
York. 

B F-Baiky Films, Inc., Hollyv.' 00 (l 28, Calif. 

C F-Cathedial Films, 2921 A. Alameda Avenue, Burbank, California. 

C I F-Coronet Instruction Films, East South Water Street, Chicago, lU. 

C O-Ohio Division of Mental Hygiene, Columbus, Ohio. 

£ B F-Encyclopacdia Britannica Filins, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, lH- 
/ F B-Intemational Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

Indiana t/— Audio'Visual center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
lotta— State Utuversity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Kun U— University ol Kansas, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Lawrence, Kansas 
Mohnke^Carl F. Mahnke, 215 East 3rd Street, Des Moines, Iowa 
McCraw»Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd SDeet, New York 
N F B C-Nalional Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 

N Y U-Ncw York University Film Library, 26 Washington Place, Washington 
Place, New York 

P S C-Pcnnsylvania Sute University, Psydiological Cinema Register, Slate 
College, Peon. 

Tchri Col-Teachers College Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 
New York 

U S Coii/-University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

U W F-United World Fdms, Ina. 1445 Park Avenue, New York 
“ u- s. OlEcs o! Education, Washington, 
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